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THE INDIVIDUAL, THE GROUP, 
AND MANKIND M 


` BY GÉZA RÓHEIM, PH.D. 


Anthropological theory of personality and culture is based on j 


two mutually dependent assumptions. The first is that society 
molds the individual into a pattern which, while it may not be 
ego syntonic and very often is not, fosters the continuity of the 
culture; the second is that the individual re-creates the society 
in which he lives by re-enforcing those cultural patterns by 
which he finds himself surrounded and which, to some extent, 
aid him in solving or sublimating his own infantile conflicts. 

I did some of the first work in this field when in 1929, while 
living with the Aranda and some of the Luritya-speaking groups 
of Central Australia, I found a correspondence between the 
dreams, the marriage customs, and the customs of child-rearing 
among these people, 

Two men told me that if a man dreams of an alknarintja* 
woman, he must awaken as soon as he gan. The alknarintja 
makes the dreamer lie on his back. She NK. sits on his penis 
and cohabits with him in the inverted position. She forces him 
to take the role of the female. The Australian natives practice 
coitus in the inverted position at times, but the men are fright- 
ened of it. They fear that the penis may be broken. The 


alknarintja woman is always taboo because of the rules that 


guard against violating the taboo of incest. She is a semimythi- 
cal concept. At times the Australians say that every woman is an 
alknarintja; at other times they say that the alknarintja are super- 
natural beings. Analysis of their dreams reveals that the al- 
kna*intja is the mother. 

An alknarintja can be wooed by two methods: magic and 
rape. For our purposes, it is sufficient to discuss only the latter. 


Posthumously edited by Warner Muensterberger. 
1'Eyes turn away'—mythological ancestral or demon women who will not look 
at men. - 
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Mbanja means both rape and marriage. It is indicated in sign 
language by a pantomime of seizing the wrist of a girl in order 
to drag her away. Although the women dot their arms wi 
saliva and burn these dots away with firesticks in order to make 
the skin of the arm softer and more pleasant to the touch of the 
men, there is nothing feigned about this rape and elopement 

When Aliumba, one of my informants, was a child, Tjitjt 
Tukura caught her by the wrist and tried to drag her away. All 
the women came to the rescue and beat him off with yam sticks 
He had wanted to take her away to his own country, far in th 
north, and ‘grow’ her. When she was a little older, his brothel 
came, caught her arm and started to drag her away, but s 
screamed and bit him until he let go and she ran away. 

The man to whom she had been promised before she wa 
born also went through this procedure with her. Although shé 
screamed for her mother, he succeeded in dragging her into the 
bush where he had intercourse with her. As soon as she could 
she ran back to tell her parents what had happened. Her fathet 
then had the right to inflict punishment on the young man. Hé 
threw several boomerangs at him and then speared him in th 
leg. ‘It was too soon to take her’, the father declared. But this i 
always the opinion of the fathers. The young man came again 
and although she was sitting on her mother's lap and hel 
mother pulled her away, he succeeded in dragging her int 
matrimony. The peculiarly ‘Australian’ part of the whole sit 
tion was that the father had the right to inflict punishment ol 
the young man when no one considered the young man's actio 
wrong. 

How are we to explain these strange marriage customs? 
must begin by examining certain distinctive features of 
customs of child-rearing among these people. One Ngatata 
woman told me that she had dreamt of being chased by h 
brother. When she awakened, she was lying on top of her sevel 
year-old son. When I inquired further, I found that this 
the customary sleeping position of mother and son. In discussi 
the matter, the natives explained, to answer my question, thi 
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the mother lies on the child as the male lies on the female dur- 
ing coitus. Both are naked, for these people do not wear cloth- 
ing. Mother and son sleep in this position until the boy is about 
nine years old. It is obvious that the boy very nearly fulfils his 
cedipal desires. This position, however, is one in which the boy 
is completely passive. The castration anxiety in the dreams 
about the alknarintja stems from this, In marriage the tables 
are turned. It is accomplished cave man style. The male is now 
the aggressor. 

Throughout this culture there is emphasis on male superior- 
ity. Another aspect of marriage contains this emphasis. A man 
enters into an agreement with a married woman of about his 
own age. If either cuts his or her hair, the cuttings are sent to 
the other. The first female child the woman bears becomes the 
man’s wife. He fondles and cares for the baby girl as though she 
were his own daughter. Compared with the marriage-by-rape, 
we see that it is really a father raping his daughter, the reverse 
of the position of the mother sleeping with her son. 

The primitive Australians live in an arid desert where famine 
is an ever-present threat; yet these people give no thought to 
the future. We can trace their optimistic outlook on life to the 
type of childhood they enjoy. Their mothers give them the 
breast whenever they want it. They wean themselves when they 
no longer want their mother’s milk. There is a minimum of oral 
frustration. They have practically no training in cleanliness. 
Adult natives defecate and urinate in their huts and throw a 
little sand over the feces. Babies are often smeared with their 
Own excrement and no one bothers to take notice of it. 

As far as I can ascertain, the Australian children do not pass 
through a latency period. The sexual experimentation of child- 
hood develops gradually into the coitus of adulthood. There is 
no frigidity or impotence among them. Shame exists only for 
genital activities. While they will defecate and urinate in public, 
intercourse does not take place in public. 

Besides the fact that their childhood is characterized by a 
minimum of oral frustration and a minimum of restraint of 
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anal activity, another factor conducive to health and happiness |: 
is the continuous free discharge of aggression in muscular ac- 
tivity. They are hunters. Fights and regulated duels are com- 
mon among them. They do not turn their anger against them- 
selves. Direct discharge takes care of it. 

I do not mean to imply that these people do not have con- 
flicts. If that were so, they would not be human; but ritual takes 
care of such conflicts as do exist. As far as I can tell, all these 
conflicts are over genital problems. While civilized man is char- 
acterized by orality and anality, the Australians are character- 
ized by genitality. In terms of libidinal development they are 
more adult than we. 

In this brief summary of the customs of Australian natives, 
we see how the customs of the society mold the individual, and 
how the inherent conflicts of the individual are impressed onto | 
the form of the society. Similar mechanisms exist in all cul- 
tures. A few brief examples will serve to illustrate. 

The Melanesian natives of Normanby Island live in a tropi- 
cal environment. They are agriculturalists, raising yams, taro, 
and sweet potatoes in their gardens. There is an abundance of 
edible fruit, animals, and birds in the jungle. The ocean 
abounds in fish, lobsters, turtles, and clams. While the island is 
sparsely populated, the inhabitants nevertheless live in great 
fear of starvation. In their anxiety, they pile up huge mountains 
of supplies in their houses. How do we explain the contrast 
between these people who in the midst of plenty fear starvation; 
and the Australian natives who in the face of famine are uncon- 
cerned? 

When the women of Normanby Island nurse their children, 
they sing. At the end of each verse of the lullaby, the nipple i 
withdrawn from the infant's mouth. With the beginning of th 
next stanza, suckling is resumed. We must assume that this ex 
perience is a traumatic one. This assumption is verified by th 
fact that these people live in great fear of witches, whom th 
call 'our mothers'. 'These witches are cannibals, and althoug 
they do not eat their own children, they do eat the children 
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husbands, and brothers of their friends and other witches. The 
aggression aroused in the infant during nursing is projected 
onto maternal representatives, the witches. One of the folk tales 
about the witches reflects the trauma of interrupted suckling. 

In ancient times, there lived two witches named ‘Our fame’ 
and ‘Rub it on the end’, One witch called to the other, ‘Our 
fame, there is a boat’. The other replied, ‘You wreck it. I can’t 
because I have to hold my child.’ The two witches are actually 
one person, the witch-mother, who holds and ‘wrecks’ the child 
periodically. 

Although this first trauma is sufficient to explain the differ- 
ences between the Normanby Islanders and the Australians, a 

second oral trauma still awaits the child. At the end of its first 
year, it is abruptly weaned and sent to live with its grandmother. 
Another source of insecurity is the high mortality rate. One or 
both parents often die while their children are still very young. 
Then a whole series of parental couples may be established and 
the child frequently grows up wandering from one set of step- 
parents to another. 

The Normanby Islanders, unlike Australian society but like 
our own, introduce training in cleanliness, educational meas- 
ures, and threats of castration. Theirs is a life of far greater 
unhappiness and anxiety than that of the Australians. 

Let us now compare these societies with the very different 
primitive social organization of the Mentawei Islanders. The 
life of the adult male among these people is neither pleasant nor 
easy. It is characterized by long periods during which sexual 
intercourse is taboo and the men must dwell in the community 
house rather than in their own homes. A man must abstain from 
coitus during the pregnancy of his wife and his unmarried 
daughters. 

An equal number of taboos discourage aggression. The adult 
male is not allowed to dig in the earth or plant anything, Al- 
though he may accompany hunting parties, he may not shoot 
any game. He may not beat snails to death or hunt frogs. He 
may eat only ritual food. All food imported from abroad is taboo 
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for him. If any of these rules are transgressed, he believes his 
children will sicken and die. Should he, with age, advance and 
become the head of a clan rather than of just one household 
the taboos become even more stringent. He is so hemmed in by 
taboo that almost all activity is forbidden. Sexual intercourse is 
completely denied him. About the only activity of which he can 
partake without causing the death of the entire clan, is the” 
sacrifice of animals. It is only after his death that any benefits, 
if such they can be called, accrue to him. His ghost is feared and 
his body is mutilated like that of a sorcerer, 

We have thus been able to trace the genesis of certain strang 
customs by examining the habits of rearing children among the 
people concerned. Among the Mentawei Islanders, the exami- 
nation must be of their adolescence. For a decade before a man 
enters into marriage, he lives casually with many women. Dur- 
ing this period of his youth, he is subject to practically no re- 
strictions. If the girl with whom he is living becomes pregnant; 
the girl's father assumes responsibility for the child. The young 
man can leave the girl whenever he chooses. The young girls 
who are involved frequently neglect their children or leave 
them entirely to the care of others in order to keep the love of 
their men. The father, as a result, feels guilty for depriving his 
child of the care of its mother. The child feels that the father i 
responsible for its oral deprivation and insecurity. The men 
therefore punish themselves, or society punishes them, for the 
good time they had in youth by denying them all pleasure dur 
ing maturity.? 
. Another manifestly self-destructive society has been described 
by Henry.? It is that of the Kaingangs, a primitive tribe of the 
Brazilian jungle. Among them, there is a great deal of sexual 
play between adults and children. Before a little boy has learned 
to walk, his mother often plays with his penis. Adults copulate 


ci 


2 Cf. Muensterberger, Warner: Oral Trauma and Taboo, In: Psychoanalysis a 
the Social Sciences, Vol, II. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1950) 
PP- 129-172. 

3 Henry, Jules: Jungle People. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1941. 
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with children. Sexual intercourse is the most frequent topic of 
conversation. Although Henry states that their lives are out- 
wardly placid, he gives evidence of repressed anxiety in their 
belief that death is caused by having copulated with a super- 
natural monster or ghost, which is the child’s reaction to the 
adult who has copulated with it. 

These people are similar to the Mentawei Islanders. In this 
culture after a married man has had three children his sexual 
freedom is curtailed. He is supposed to lose his former interest 
in sex and become waikayu, which means interested only in 
himself and in boasting. He boasts about the enemies he has 
slain and the quantities of beer he has drunk. But to whom does 
he boast? Not to strangers or friends, but to his own children. 
The father apparently considers his children his real enemies. 
There is however no direct conflict between the father and his 
children. The aggression is projected, and the tribe is torn by 
blood feuds of such magnitude that they are gradually destroy- 
ing the tribe. 

Among the Mentawei Islanders, the self-destructive aspects of 
the culture operate against the individual. Although the taboos 
make life unpleasant for the adult males, they do not actually 
destroy the tribe. Among the Kaingangs the blood feuds may 
well do just that. The early life of these people must be more 
explicitly stated to understand why they cannot better hold in 
check their self-destructive tendencies. The Kaingangs undergo 
a cruel oral trauma at an early age. When the child is about two 
years old, beer is forced into its mouth to make it sleep. The 
beer rarely has a soporific effect; nonetheless, the adults pretend 
that the child is sleeping and wrap it tightly in a blanket. The 
ceremonial father puts his finger into the child's mouth, dis- 
tends the lips, and thrusts his knife through it. While the child 
screams, the knife is removed and a tiny lip plug is twisted into 
the hole. After this ‘oral rape’ of the baby the adults present 
have intercourse. The huge amount of aggression that this treat- 
ment must generate in the child is externalized and projected, 
and the blood feuds follow. We can hardly call this society a 
successful example of adaptation. 
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In the four societies we have discussed, we have seen thi 
culture is determined by the experiences in infancy. This cul 
tural adaptation is very often self-destructive. We often fint 
the same thing to be true when we analyze individuals. a 
happens to them in their childhood, the behavior and personal 
ties of their fathers and mothers and their relationship t 
siblings, determines their personalities, and so their lives. I 
the concept of the fcetalization of mankind—the prolongatioi 
of infancy—lies what I regard as the key to the understandin 
of human nature. 

The chief exponent of this thesis is Bolk,* whose work h 
been endorsed by other eminent biologists. Bolk differential 
the traits of human anatomy into two groups, the primary an 
the consecutive or adaptive. The primary traits are those t 
result from a genetically determined slowing down of the rati 
of maturation. Bolk postulates this slowing down as the um 
versal principle of evolution. This principle, translated into oui 
terms, brings us to the hypothesis that man's juvenile stage i 
protracted not only biologically but also psychologically. The 
reason he remains dependent for a relatively long time is nol 
that he requires so much time to adapt himself to his culture 
but rather that his culture—the interaction of generation 
through the medium of language and tradition—has evolve 
because of man's prolonged and never quite discarded infancy 
Bolk enumerates as the biologically infantile traits of man: 
orthognathy; hairlessness; loss of pigmentation in the skin, hait 
and eyes; the shape of the ear and the foramen magnum; 
weight of the brain; the persistence of the cranial sutures; th 
labia majora in women; the contraction of the hand and foot 
the ventral position of the vagina. Comparing these traits ti 
corresponding traits in primates, Bolk concludes that they rep 
resent foetal states which have been retained into adulthood b 
man. Phenomena which were transitory in the ape have becom 
permanent in man. Considering the delay in human matura 
tion, Bolk found the inception of sexuality to be relativel 


4 Bolk, L.: Das Problem der Menschwerdung. Jena: Verlag Gustav Fischer, 192 
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precocious. Manifestations of sexuality are present in the infant 
long before the gonadal hormones are produced in sufficient 
quantity to warrant their appearance. 

Weidenreich® has modified and re-enforced Bolk's theory. 
He states that the orthognathy of man is due to the continuation 
into adulthood of the rapid rate of growth of the skull of the 
embryo. Gregory® attributes the relatively large size of the 
human brain to paedomorphosis, the retention of infantile 
traits. 

When these biological data are translated into psychoanalytic 
terms, we arrive at Freud’s description of neurosis as an archa- 
ism, a fixation in the infantile past. Bolk, Huxley, and others 
have conclusively shown that the period of man’s youth is pro- 
longed far beyond all other animals and that, in many respects, 
man never grows up. Since 1932, I have held that we must ap- 
proach the study of human nature through this originally bio- 
logical concept. 

The great majority of anthropologists assume that because of 
man’s delayed infancy the individual can be conditioned in any 
direction, This is a great mistake. The retarded development is 
due to a mutation which has affected the rate of growth. It is 
orthogenetic and not always adaptive. The extent to which con- 
ditioning can influence man’s life is limited by inherent human 
characteristics, rather than by the protraction of his infancy. 

This sociological point of view also leads to the assumption 
that society conditions children in the way that is demanded by 
the needs of the society. But what are these needs? They are 
certainly, not determined by the ego alone, nor, if we use a 
nonpsychoanalytic term, by adjustment alone. Anthropology 
and history viewed with an unbiased eye disclose that many 
nations have behaved in as self-destructive a manner as possible 
without actually committing suicide. In a few examples, even 


5 Weidenreich, Franz: The Brain and Its Role in the Phylogenetic Transforma- 
tion of the Human Skull. Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
XXXI, 1941, pp. 415, ff. 

*Gregory, William King: The Origin, Rise and Decline of Homo Sapiens. 
Scientific Monthly, XXXIX, 1934, p. 494- 
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this qualifying clause must be omitted. The needs of society ar 
determined by the id and the superego; they, not the ego, are 
the ruling powers. 

The process by which man acquires a superego is called im 
trojection. It was first explained by Freud as the partial accept 
ance of the prohibitions imposed by the father. Underlying thi 
is the introjection of the inevitably frustrating mother. Thi 
infant imagines the nipple to be part of itself because it canno 
tolerate the frustration that arises from weaning. Since no wish 
can be satisfied the moment it arises, the desired object is fru 
trating as well as gratifying. We can see this operative in thi 
superego of schizophrenics, who frequently imagine that the 
is a person in them who says no to whatever they want to do. - 

Man is swayed by conflict. The demands of the id and 
superego are most often conflicting. If it were not for the ada] 
tive intervention of the ego, mankind would soon perish. 
cause of man’s prolonged biological and psychological infancy 
sex has become independent of its original goal of procreation 
Dependency has been prolonged far beyond the limits found i 
all other animals. Fantasy and memory—the past—determim 
man’s actions. Man has become a much confused primate. 

In the anxieties arising from his conflicts and the measuré 
which his psyche has taken to overcome them, we find the € 
planation of man’s greatness, achievements, and all his wo! 
and sorrows. Post equitem sedet atra Cura. Progress as it] 
usually understood means increased mastery over the forces. 
nature, prolonged life, increasing numbers, and much unhap) 
ness. 
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THE EGO AND THE INTROJECTS 
BY GUSTAV BYCHOWSKI, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


I. ORIGINS AND PRECURSORS OF SPLITTING: 


The concept of splitting of the ego was first introduced by 
Bleuler. From this mechanism, which he considered a basic 
symptom of a large group of psychoses commonly known as 
dementia praecox, he derived the psychopathological entity to 
which he gave the name schizophrenia. 

According to the foundation of his psychology, Bleuler be- 
lieved the basis for splitting to be a weakening of links between 
associations. The intrusion of the associations which caused the 
disturbance was determined by affectively charged complexes: 
‘Those functions are disturbed which come into conflict with 
certain affective needs of the patients’ (z, p. 353). Since the 
schizophrenic ego can be linked in succession with various com- 
plexes, the patient, he said, may appear ‘to be split into as many 
different persons or personalities as he has complexes’ (r, p. 
362). Such splitting, according to Bleuler, plays an important 
part in the blurring of the distinction between imagination and 
reality. As a result of splitting a double orientation (‘double 
bookkeeping’) may be maintained so that while one part of the 
ego maintains a correct view of reality, another part freely dis- 
torts it. 

With a slight substitution of terms this corresponds closely to 
Freud’s formulation that the mechanism of splitting is based on 
a partial denial of reality by a sector of the ego. 

It is of interest to observe that Bleuler, with his characteristic 
tendency to relate psychopathology to psychology, speaks of 
splitting as ‘another example of exaggerated physiological proc- 
esses’. As a specific example, he refers to the temporary change 
in one’s attitude toward a person who causes an alteration of 
one’s affective tone by an unpleasant remark: “The person so 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association at St. Louis, 
May 1954. 
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aroused has become like a different person’ (z, p. 363). To com 
pare these first approaches and formulations to the insigh 
yielded by psychoanalysis is to recognize the progress that ha 
resulted from understanding of the unconscious and, above al 
by the development of structural psychoanalytic psychology. 


Freud presented (1896) his first analysis of ‘paranoia’ (pai 
noid schizophrenia) in which he introduced the concept of pro 
jection as the characteristic defense mechanism serving to shi 
self-reproach to blame or accusation as expressed by others: 4 
circumstance quite peculiar to paranoia and one that cannot b 
cleared up in this comparison [with obsessional neurosis] is t 
the repressed reproaches return as thoughts spoken aloud’ ( 
p. 181). 

Freud then proceeded to apply the concept of the return 
the repressed to the explanation of delusions. Unlike the se 
ondary symptoms of defense in obsessional neuroses, delusion 
are not subjected to any further elaboration because they a 
the expression of a compromise between the ego and the m 
pressed, and as such are accepted by the ego. ‘Since the delusio 
themselves are not to be influenced, the ego must accommodal 
itself to them; and thus the combinatory delusion-formation 
such as interpretation-delusions ending in a change within t 
ego, correspond to the secondary defense in the obsessional né 
rosis' (9, p. 182). 

In this we see adumbrated two essential concepts: the ‘chani 
within the ego’ hints at splitting; and ‘the repressed reproach 
return’ is the first allusion to the externalization of the int? 
jected parental images. It was not until years later that Fret 
took up the theme of the pathological alteration of the ego. 

In Neurosis and Psychosis, Freud raised the question of hc 
‘the ego succeeds in surviving such conflicts, which are ú 
doubtedly always present, without falling ill’? After pointi 
out the importance of the economic factors he remarked: ‘Al 
further, it is always possible for the ego to avoid a rupture: 
any of its relations by deforming itself, submitting to forf 
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something of its unity, or in the long run even to being gashed 
and rent’. The mechanism by which the ego severs itself from 
the outer world ‘must include a withdrawal of the cathexes 
emanating from the ego’ (zo, p. 254). 

The study, Negation (1925), dealt with the attitude of the 
archaic ego toward reality. The faculty of judgment has been 
developed out of the polarity between affirmation as a derivative 
of libido and negation as a derivative of aggression. This deep 
insight prepared Freud for his first clinical investigation of 
splitting in his study of fetishism. His conception of the process 
leading to fetishism can be briefly described as denial by a part 
of the ego of the threatening fact of the woman's lack of a penis. 
That this denial remains unconscious is made possible by the 
substitution of a fetish for the missing penis. The other part of 
the ego is, of course, oriented to reality and aware of feminine 
anatomy. 

Freud illustrated the process of splitting by another signifi- 
cant example. He analyzed two young men, each of whom—one 
in his second and the other in his tenth year—had refused to 
acknowledge the death of his father. ‘It was only one current of 
their mental processes that had not acknowledged the father's 
death; there was another which was fully aware of the fact; the 
one which was consistent with reality stood alongside the one 
which accorded with a wish’ (2, p. 202). 

The problem of splitting continued to interest Freud as he 
took it up in a more specific way in 1938 in his Outline of Psy- 
choanalysis, and in a short unfinished article, The Splitting of 
the Ego in the Defensive Process. In the former he compares the 
results of his study of fetishism with his observations of psy- 
chotics and comes to the conclusion that ‘what occurs in all such 
cases is a split in the mind. Two mental attitudes have been 
formed instead of a single one—one, the normal one, which 
takes account of reality, and another which under the influence 
of the instincts detaches the ego from reality. The two exist 
alongside each other’ (r5, p. 115). Freud further emphasizes the 
significant connection between splitting and denial. — 
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Of contemporary studies, mention: need only be made 
Anna Freud's detailed study of denial (8), and of Lewin's mi 
recent contributions (27). An important study of Edward Glo 
(16) introduced the concept of ego nuclei. My own views, 
expresed in my initial publication (3) in 1945, parallel 
Freud's formulations and were further developed in 1952 
1953 (2, 5). Melanie Klein has written on the subject, but gi 
no systematic presentation of it. Having first stated (1946) 
‘splitting results in a division between love and hate’ (79), 
later wrote (1948) that splitting is a result of ambivalence whi 
serves as a 'safeguard against one's own hate and against the 
rifying objects’ (18). 

In emphasizing the prevalence at the early state of devel 
ment of the death instinct, Klein follows Freud in assigning 
portion of the libido as being bound to the death instinct 
account for the origin of sexual masochism. She indicates, h 
ever, that the ego has another means of mastering these des 
tive impulses: ‘In this way the id will undergo a division whi 
is, I think, the first step in the formation of instinctual inhil 
tions and of the superego and which may be the same thing 
primal repression’ (20). This division is based on the fact 
the incorporated object serves as defense against the destructi 
impulses within the organism. The splitting of the object in 
infantile ego implies a splitting within the ego itself: “The m 
sadism prevails in the process of incorporating the object, 
the more the object is felt to be in bits, the more the ego is. 
danger of being split in relation to the internalized object bi 
(19, p. 101). The part of the ego which is responsible for 
denial and annihilation of the bad object is denied and 
nihilated as well. The processes of splitting off parts of the 
and projecting them onto external objects are of vital im) 
tance for normal development as well as for abnormal obj 
relations. Violent splitting of the self with excessive projectit 
has the effect of identifying the person toward whom this prt 
ess is directed as a persecutor: "The violent splitting off 
destroying of one part of the personality under the pressure! 
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anxiety and guilt is . . .'an important schizoid mechanism’ (r9, 
pp. 107-108). One should bear in mind that all the mechanisms 
described are supposed by Klein to occur as early as the first six 
months of life and are formed from precipitates of early experi- 
ence, represented in memory traces: 'Each nucleus is concerned 
with both appetitive and reactive responses to instincts con- 
cerned'. Partial autonomy of these nuclei is due 'to factors of 
frustration and fixation which set up regressive activity within 
the nucleus, thus preventing it from merging with others’? 


'The beginnings of the splitting processes are rooted in the 
vicissitudes of the infantile ego. Torn by ambivalent tendencies, 
aroused by and directed toward the same objects, the ego field 
centers in a different way around the attractive and the repel- 
ling partial objects respectively. The positive appetitive drives 
directed toward the object tend primarily toward its incorpora- 
tion; the hostile, ejective drives aim at the annihilation or re- 
pulsion of the object and, once the object seems to have been 
incorporated, at its expulsion. 

The deepest insight into these early constellations we owe to 
Freud's study, Negation. According to the dominance of the 
pleasure principle at that early level of functioning, the appeti- 
tive aspect of the drive implies incorporation which is affirma- 
tion; the rejecting aspect implies ejection which is negation. 
These alternatives then imply a decision as to what should be 
kept outside and what inside the ego. "The original pleasure- 
ego tries to introject into itself everything that is good and to 
reject from itself everything that is bad. From its point of view 
what is bad, what is alien to the ego, and what is external are, 
to begin with, identical’ (zz, p. 183). 

Splitting of the ego, whereby one part perceives reality while 
another part is unaware of it, is one of its forms. This originates 
in the wish to rid oneself of painful stimuli; however, when this 
wish cannot be fulfilled, the ego divides into two sectors, with 
divergent aims and cathexes. 


2 Cf. Bychowski, Reference 2, for a critical evaluation of these views. 
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A college student, Manfred, in whom a severe apathetic di 
pression was a clinical manifestation of latent schizophre! 
while in college, to get from one class to another had to hun 
through corridors full of students. He was struggling against 
strong objection to attending any courses, as his plan at tha 
time was to withdraw completely and kill himself. While rust 
ing through the crowd of fellow students, he believed he 
ignored by them. Much to his surprise he learned that they 
spoken to him, but he had not answered; in fact, he had ni 
heard them, $ 

In analysis, he rushed to each appointment, although he wi 
then dominated by hostility toward the analyst and a desire í 
terminate the treatment; yet, he did not want to miss the sessio 
by 'forgetting' it as he sometimes had. On similar occasions h 
family called him an idiot. In rushing through the city stree 
he found, much to his surprise, that he was dodging a 
mobiles which he had not before noticed. 

In his childhood this patient struggled against what he fe 
to be his mother's invasion of his privacy by barricading h 
room, his desk, his closet with strings to keep out ‘the enemi 
He was dividing reality in his home into two distinct parts, g 
ing recognition to it only in his room, and refusing to acknoy 
edge the existence of the rest of the household. During tli 
proces, he became more and more identified with and d 
pendent on the hated mother which deepened the cleavage 
his ego. 

The refusal of a part of his ego to acknowledge the wholé 
reality resulted in a denial of a part of his body image. Beil 
short, stout, clumsy, and handicapped by defective vision, 
developed an attitude of thinking of himself only as a fa 
(which was pleasant, sensitive, and intelligent), 'never belo 
He had, nevertheless, an intense awareness of his physical í 
fects: "There always will be something wrong with me’, he sa 
‘I cannot part with this image of myself. It is like a little brotl 
whom I love.' According to this line of cleavage he identifi 
himself with some of his inferior relatives. Naturally, the ‘lit 
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brother' in him was strongly invested with masochism while the 
other sector of his ego remained saturated with the megalo- 
mania of primary narcissism. - 

As the ego attempts protective decathexis (withdrawal) of 
` libido from parts of external or somatic reality, it may over- 
cathect other sectors. Such overcathexis of parts of the somatic 
ego is determined by libidinal constellations which endow them 
with special meaning to the individual, 

A young man, Aldous, who had latent schizophrenia, remem- 
bered that when he was five years old he had invented a game 
which consisted of withdrawing to the bathroom to imagine his 
rectum and his stools to be a separate person. With this entity 
he would engage in imaginary fights, just as with his tin soldiers 
he played a game of fighting enemy armies. It was exciting to 
feel it in his power to determine which side would win, He 
could, moreover, despite his withdrawal, avoid loneliness; he 
was creating for himself an object out of his own bodily ego. In 
the course of development, the somatic and the psychic ego may 
split into separate ego fields; accordingly, this boy began to feel 
that parts of his body were becoming feminine, that he was 
developing a woman’s breasts, and he hated his body ‘because it 
insisted on growing up’. The foundations for this feminine 
identification had been laid by precedipal deprivations, given 
impetus by cedipal conflicts, and established firmly by a homo- 
sexual assault on him at the age of seven. Infantile frustrations 
had had for him the impact of the real loss of an object, and he 
had tried to cope with the ensuing depression by the way of 
introjéction and feminine identification. The mother, having 
lost most of her positive significance for him, became the target - 
of his aggression. In this way a part of the ego field succeeded in 
removing itself from the source of pain; yet, in so doing, it be- 
came an internal object for the rest of the ego. 

The process of splitting of the ego takes a long time to be 
‘completed, and it absorbs great quantities of erotic and aggres- 
sive instinctual energy for erecting and maintaining barriers of 
countercathexis which separate one ego sector from the other 
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and tend to isolate the ego from external reality. This patient, 
in effect, felt that the parents had abandoned him. This he 
could not tolerate. By hating them as enemies he could main- 
tain a relationship with them. ‘Being lonely when you are a 
child is like leaving the parents and going toward nothing; all; 
the rest is dangerous.’ 
Between the opposing impulses of primitive oral dependence: 
and equally primitive aggression, the latter easily assumes the 
intensity of destructive rage. The insatiable craving for pos 
sessive satisfaction changes to destructive rage when the object 
does not comply with the demand. This sequence of reactio 
can set the pattern for future futile attempts at object relation! 

A schizophrenic girl, who hated and wanted to rid herself of 
her mother, was also intensely desirous, in literal terms of oral 
and tactile gratification, of possessing her. She had violent rag 
whenever she felt that she could not gratify these cravings. Si 
lar reactions of violence alternated in the therapeutic proces 
with mechanisms of defense: thus, hungry longing accompanied 
by rage of despair and disappointment were succeeded 
nausea and withdrawal into utter indifference. 

One gains the impression that withdrawal of erotic energ} 
and decathexis of the object occur as a substitute for rage whe 
the latter is not permitted to achieve its aim. In this way 
inhibited aggressive energy, which cannot be vented on thi 
destruction of the disappointing and consequently loathed ob 
ject, is placed in the service of neutralizing the libidinal cathext 
and strengthening the countercathexis for the purpose of isolat 
ing the internal object (77). 

The erotic energy which is withdrawn is directed to othe 
objects as substitutes who are invested with omnipotence atl 
an idealized aura of admiration; but the inevitable disappoint 
ment recurs, and they in their turn become easy targets 1 
surges of destructive aggression. 1 

A patient, Rolf, had ideas of grandeur and fantasies of crus 
ing enemies, which were precursors of paranoid delusions. 
intellectual powers he sought to make an instrument of his à 
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gression, but this provoked too much anxiety and exhausted 
itself in fruitless fantasies. He likened himself to an amaba 
which envelops its object. It was apparent that he was threat- 
ened by the hostile, incorporated objects. 

The primary problem which confronts the infantile ego of 
this group of individuals is, then, how to reconcile the wish to 
cling to the object with the concomitant urge to destroy it in 
helpless rage. The solution is reached by a compromise in which 
the ego removes itself partly from the object; it overestimates 
the object, and continues to reach out for it in bipolar de- 
pendence and destructiveness. After the early primary identi- 
fications have become a constituent part of the ego, while the 
rest of the ego field continues to send out vectors of forces to- 
ward the ever elusive objects, there is laid a basis for cleavage 
within the expanding ego. Sufficiently advanced, this cleavage 
leaves the conscious ego unaware of the split off sectors. They 
seem nonexistent, and may so appear to the uninformed ob- 
server to whom personality seems identical with the manifest 
content of the ego, 

In this way the ego achieves an extremely important objec- 
tive: it succeeds both in avoiding being perceived by itself and 
by the environment. Such self-deception is probably preceded 
by partial splitting in which the ego has, and at the same time 
does not have, knowledge of the self. The familiar equivalent 
to this strange scheme is the illusion of the small child who 
imagines itself hiding while standing in the middle of a room 
with its eyes covered by its own hands. One patient, Rolf, as- 
sured me that he could make his eardrums vibrate at will to 
prevent hearing himself talking, walking, or urinating. By this 
device, he believed he could also escape being overheard by 
others, as when he passed at night through his little daughter's 
bedroom. This mechanism is typical of the evasion by the ego 
of aggression expressed in a manner designed to deceive others 
by presenting a facade of meek and inoffensive weakness. The 
splitting here serves the purpose of deceiving the vigilance of 
projected enemies, eliminating the patient from retaliation, 
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while permitting him to preserve his infantile sexuality and hi 
inhibited aggression. This becomes even clearer when the chil 
has as much interest in drawing attention to itself as it has i 
making itself inconspicuous. 


A. preschizophrenic college student, Marc, reported wi 
great excitement a scene from his early adolescence in which he 
was caught masturbating by his mother. He pretended she did 
not see him; yet he also wanted her to see him as while he was 


his mother's bathtub, always neglecting to remove the evidence. 
While masturbating in the water, he would submerge his head 
and fantasy that he was playing in the waves of the ocean. 

When splitting affects the attitude toward the somatic self, 
the original narcissistic cathexis, invested in the positive image 
of the body which remains unaltered, comes into conflict with 
the opposite, negative, image of the physical self. 

The patient, Rolf, preserved his original narcissistic love of 
his body. Consciously, he was deeply affected by his poor pos- 
ture, his bent back, his thin chest and limbs. By strenuous physi- 
cal exercises he hoped to destroy this ugly shape and to restore 
his body to its original splendor. 

When we study a number of similarly split images of the self, 
it becomes evident that both parts correspond respectively to 
original narcissistic libido and aggression turned inward; 
moreover, each of these ego sectors has become substan- 
tially fortified by unhappy relationships with introjected images 
of early love objects. To these images had become bound con- 
siderable quanta of libidinal and aggressive energies stemming 
from their original models as well as from the infantile ego 
itself. 

The patient, Marc, said: ‘I would like to cut out my pimples 
[from the forehead] with a knife . . . would like to cut myself. 
- ++ I would like to fight . . . fight against all these handsome 
men. ... I am these handsome men. . . . I want to tear myself 
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apart, scratch . . . do it out of fear that they would do it to me. 
. . . I used to take out sand from my eyes, that part of me that 
was wrong. . . . I would like to bang my fist against my head. .. . 
I used to do it as a child to see whether there was anything 
there. .. . I could kill my father, would also like to smash your 
face. ... I could do it to you . . . to all people I meet. . . . I would 
like to hurt them, to rape them, make them do what I want . . . 
would take them home so that they could be my friends . . . this 
was the relationship of father with me .. . he loved me but he 
could do to me everything he wanted . . . he "screwed" grand- 
mother, mother, my sister. . . . I wanted to break everything in 
our house. . . . They made you feel dirty, told you how to wash 
your hands, how to move your bowels.’ 


'The stronger the bipolarity of the instinctual energies be- 
tween the ego and the ambivalently introjected objects, the 
greater the chances for disruption of the cohesion of the grow- 
ing ego. After the ‘bad’ object has been ‘destroyed’ and has be- 
come part of the ego, it exercises its malevolent power from 
within. Likewise if the love object has been introjected and 
this is followed by an early loss of the object and primitive 
mourning, it then attracts no less powerful quanta of libidinal 
and variable aggressive energies. Death, especially in infancy, is 
felt to be desertion. 

Such introjects are foci attracting positive and negative in- 
stinctual energies, thus condensing the ego field around them. 
Particularly impressive are the intensity of libido and aggres- 
sion bound in their original forms in cases in which these con- 
stellations are the basis for splitting of the ego. The lines of 
splitting follow the contours of early introjects. ‘If, said Freud, 
‘we throw a crystal to the ground, it breaks, but it does not 
break haphazard; in accordance with the lines of cleavage it 
falls into fragments, whose limits were already determined by 
the structure of the crystal, although they were invisible. Psy- 
chotics are fissured and splintered structures such as these’ (14, 


pp. 84-85). 
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The introjects may maintain not only their double cathexis 
but their original aspect as well. In this case the ego field fo- 
cused around the introject is a reflection of the original rela- 
tionship between the outside person and the ego of the child, 
Accordingly, the object may preserve, for example, the double 
aspect of the all-giving as well as of the denying, castrating 
mother or, in a somewhat modified version, of a mother who in 
helping the child conveys to it strength and encouragement, or 
of the mother whose help seems to it to maintain its helplessnes 
or dependence. 

Since the introjects and the corresponding ego fields have pre 
served some of their original instinctual charge, it is under- 
standable that the state of splitting in which they are kept can: 
not be maintained indefinitely. Some changes in the economic 
equilibrium between the various mental systems must result | 
in the weakening of countercathexes maintaining the splitting: 
this in its turn leads to the externalization of the introjects and 
to the discharge of some of the original cathexes. These proc | 
esses aim at restoring some of the experiences that existed be 
tween the infantile ego and its original objects. We may say, in 
other words, that mental contents which under the precarious 
equilibrium of splitting remained inside the ego become ex 
ternalized. The relationship existing between various parts of 
the ego (and superego) thus becomes transformed into the rela: 
tionship between the ego (or its parts) and external objects. It is 
understandable that this externalization has its counterpart in 
both libidinal and destructive acting out. 


k 


Il. CONSTRUCTION OF MALE HOMOSEXUALITY? 


The infantile ego of homosexuals is intensely ambivalent t0: | 
ward both parents. Both cathexes are maintained on the most 

primitive levels of oral incorporation and oral destruction of 
the objects. Tactile, oral, and anal attitudes are highly colored | 


3 Condensed version of a paper read at the Midwinter Meeting of the Americal 
Psychoanalytic Association at New York, December 1954. | 
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libidinally as well as aggressively. The introjected images of 
both parents are in conflict within the ego. 

The mothers typically are either aggressively possessive, over- 
protective, domineering and devoid of tenderness, or over- 
whelmingly clinging and seductive. The son in both cases be- 
comes passively submissive, reactively hostile, and anxious. The 
father is usually inherently passive or reduced by his wife to 
ineffectuality, in many instances interrupted at intervals by out- 
bursts of violence. He is usually either disappointing to the son 
as a model of virility, frightens him away, or both. The paternal 
object is consequently an isolated series of discordant introjects: 
a distorted and alien image of masculinity; an object elusive or 
beyond reach; a threatening, tyrannical power. 

The erotic component of this ambivalence is passive and 
anaclitic in its aims; the aggressive component remains primi- 
tively destructive (oral). The latter is imperfectly bound by bar- 
riers of countercathexis which maintain the split off sectors of 
the ego field in dissociation. The introjection of objects, thus 
invested with unresolved primitive ambivalence, leads to the 
development of an ego permeated with the weakness of a struc- 
ture split into isolated segments. 

This conception of the homosexual ego is directly related to 
the motivations of homosexual acting out (6, 7). The ego organi- 
zation of homosexuals suffers from a narcissistic and prenarcis- 
sistic disposition which accounts for the fact that object rela- 
tions are preferably limited to incorporation. Further chrono- 
logical development of the ego does not abolish this primitive 
ego organization which remains as a basic nucleus. As pointed 
out by Freud, a synthesis of conflicting attitudes cannot be 
achieved on this level (7, p. 60). 

As oral mechanisms maintain their primitive concrete char- 
acter, with poorly differentiated and inadequately bound in- 
stinctual energies, personal relationships become merely a 
means for varied, and easily shifting, primitive cathexes. In 
terms of Freud’s economic formulation we may say that the 
weak ego of these individuals is hard put to the task of binding 
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the original instinctual energies and of transforming them into 
a potential of tonic energy available for secondary processes (7, 
P- 59). : 

Choice of the female as a sexual object is prevented by the 
dissociated segments (introjects) of the ego field. The precedipal - 
mother maintains the ego in a state of passive submissiveness, ^ 
The individual with an ego so constructed seeks to re-enact his | 
dependence on various maternal substitutes. The precedipal — 
father, depreciated, remote, and frightening in his aggression, 
becomes equated with masculinity. On this foundation, the . 
boy's cedipal fear of castration is intensified by both of the - 
mutually hostile parents. 


A patient acted out his homosexual fantasy in performing 
fellatio with casual male partners. In so doing, he was substitut- 
ing for his mother the homosexual partner who was a projec: | 
tion of himself. This act unconsciously confirmed his rejection — 
of his mother and the denial of his dependence on her. The 
homosexual partner also represented an attempt to shift his pas- 
sive oral dependence, from his disappointing and threatening 
mother, to his father. This accounts for the predominant orality 
of most homosexuals as well as for the replacement of the breast 
by the phallus. It accounts too for one of the sources of the | 
repetitive compulsive acting out, directed toward males who 
are as inevitably disappointing as were the parents, especially 
the mother. 

"These reactions are clearly expressed in negative transfer- 
ence in which the analyst is a source of disappointment and an 
object o£ hostility. Since by virtue of the therapeutic goal the 
(male) analyst becomes the model for masculine identification, 
he arouses reactions opposing the assertion and the develop- 
ment of masculinity, thus reactivating homosexual defenses. | 

The attitude toward the homosexual partners may emphasize | 
the tender or the sadistic aspect of the externalized strivings 
toward the parental images. He may treat them as he imagined | 
he was treated, or as he had wished to be, or both. This is 
clearly based on the confusion between both figures resulting 
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in an ambivalent exchange. For all practical purposes, the ag- 
gressive phallic mother and the passive, compliant father can 
hardly be distinguished from the aggressive father and the se- 
ductive and possessive mother. In the ‘. . . process of transferring 
the maternal libido to men—trying to make up for both ma- 
ternal and paternal inadequacy . . . we may say that [the] mascu- 
line love objects become transformed into idealized representa- 
tives of both inadequate parental images. They were supposed 
to provide the strength which his mother was unable to offer 
and the warm tenderness which the patient missed in his 
father’ (6, p. 123). 


Externalization of the aggressive paternal introject helps to 
establish foci of aggressive masculinity outside the boundaries 
of the patient’s ego. The elimination of the aggressive paternal 
introject from the total ego field is mainly responsible for the 
homosexual's feeling of nonmasculinity. In other males he ad- 
mires the attributes of masculinity which he sorely misses in 
himself. Their strong muscles, virile build and, above all, their 
genitals impress him as an unattainable ideal. The choice of 
oral incorporation as the main mechanism for restitution is due 
to the mother’s attitude toward the father and the son. The 
unresolved bisexuality of the homosexual derives in many in- 
stances from the unresolved bisexuality of the parents which is 
reflected in the conflicting identifications of the homosexual. 

This lack of resolution of the bisexual conflict is but a part of 
the general lack of synthesis of the ego. All possible ambivalent 
and pregenital attitudes toward the object retain their primi- 
tive aims; archaic mechanisms such as narcissistic object choice, 
incorporation, turning against the self, the change from activity 
to passivity and vice versa remain as basic endowments of this 
ego organization. Rapid shifting from activity to passivity is a 
trait which the homosexual shares with the latent schizo- 
phrenic.* 1 

* This observation has been described with great clarity by Rudolf Ekstein irf 
his recent study of schizophrenic children: Observations on the Psychology of 


Borderline and Psychotic Children. Presented at the annual meeting of the Amer. 
Orthopsychiatric Assn., at New York, 1954. 
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Perhaps most significant of all, the compulsive and impulsis 
character of homosexual activity is a consequence of the poor) 
structured ego which does not succeed in binding the instin 
tual energies of the primary process. Clinical observation m 
veals an astounding wealth of stimuli which set in motion th 
trigger mechanism leading to homosexual acting out. Analy; 
of these situations shows that while they offer libidinal gratifi¢ 
tion, they inevitably set in motion primitive defense mechi 
nisms and some form of primitive, undifferentiated aggress 
More often than not, the combination of homoerotic grati 
tion plus primitive aggression leads to a complicated set of d 
fensive counterreactions. 

Under the impact of these stimuli the barriers of countel 
cathexis separating dissociated sectors of the ego field yield 
amount of instinctual energy which has been used for thet 
structuralization: in this way there occurs a sudden release | 
undifferentiated libidinal-aggressive charge which, in bri 
thrusts toward the object, can be used for an instantaneous 
quest, but is quite inadequate for establishing and maintainin 
an object relationship. This splitting of the ego field gives f 
the central ego the feeling of deprivation. Here originates th 
compulsive search for the missing maternal tenderness aH 
paternal strength which are sought in pseudo objects creaté 
out of externalized introjects. Their projection is explained b 
the strong instinctual charge of the introjects and the weakené 
countercathexis. With the weakening of this encasement, th 
contents of the dissociated introjects are expelled from the € 
boundaries and fastened on momentarily idealized chance 6l 
counters. As none of them is a real object, the inevitable di 
appointment leads to a set of counterreactions and a new searc 
for the ever elusive object. 

In most instances, the impulse rapidly to discharge tli 
libidinal impulse is concomitant with a charge of aggressio 
This may be either a defusion of drives, or a quick regressio: 
the less differentiated stages of instinctual development. Be 
as it may, this aggression often turns against the self, reveal 
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the self-destructive aspect of homosexuality. It is natural enough 
that in this, as in many other forms of acting out, the self-injuri- 
ous quality of the impulse subserves the punishing superego. A 
quantum of aggression is detached from the introjects and is 
directed against both the pseudo object and the self. 


The latent homosexual is a man who, despite his psycho- 
sexual passivity, is able to establish heterosexual relationships, 
often to the extent of founding a family. The choice of the ob- 
ject is made from anaclitic and narcissistic motivations, while 
the homosexual striving, or some of its elements, remains iso- 
lated from the conscious ego. In marriage the wife soon becomes 
confused with the precedipal and oedipal mother images, after 
which the wife is regarded as a good nurse, or a bad witch, but 
not as an object of mature love. Almost inevitably the result of 
such shift in attitude is impotence. Other men are felt by such 
an individual to be dangerous, powerful opponents who have to 
be wooed by passive submission, or kept at a distance by cool 
aloofness. The aggression of the latent homosexual is absorbed in 
maintaining a countercathexis as against the paternal introject, 
and in keeping the masculine object as its external counterpart 
at a distance. 

Excerpts from the analysis of a latent homosexual illustrate 
these motivations. The patient preferred to receive without 
the donor’s knowledge, thus divesting the latter of his ‘power’ 
over the recipient and preserving the patient’s narcissistic sense 
of omnipotence. Clandestine stealing, in childhood from his . 
mother, in adult life from his mother-in-law, were forms of 
acting out such hostile dependence. He feared to give any 
pleasure to his wife lest as a consequence she expect more; 
thus he avoided giving her any sexual gratification, He dis- 
liked to feel that he had to give love to his children. Such an 
attitude toward marriage is a splitting off of awareness of the 
reality of the marital relationship. It permits functioning for 
a number of years as a pseudo husband and father with a very 
limited object libidinal investment. 
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The patient acted out his feminine identification in various 
ways. He offered, for example, help and assistance to a lady who 
was being harassed by her psychotic husband by whom he had 
fantasies of being killed. Almost completely economically de- 
pendent on his wife, he had fantasies of sending money anony- 
mously to the unfortunate woman. He provided opportunities 
for his wife’s seduction by other men; for instance, once he re- 
tired early and left her alone drinking with a week-end guest. 


In homosexual acts the ego strives in vain to achieve mastery 
of the libidinal and aggressive impulses, and of the infantile 
objects which are represented by ambivalent introjects split off 
in isolated segments of the ego field. The amount of available - 
object libido is seriously limited by the considerable quanta of 
energy bound in the ambivalent introjects and in the counter- 
cathexis needed to maintain both aspects of them in isolation. 
Whenever the impoverished ego attempts to establish a true 
object relationship it is further threatened by the demand fot 
an expenditure of libido which is far beyond its means to dis- 
pone. The task is abandoned, and the individual instead com- 
pulsively seeks gratification in thrifty short-lived acts of rapid 
discharge with pseudo objects. 


lll. ADVANCED STAGES OF SPLITTING IN SCHIZOPHRENIA® 


The group of diseases called schizophrenia owes its name and 
concept (7) to the prevalence of splitting in the functioning of - 
the ego. To illustrate the advanced stages of this process, a con- 
densed summary is given of data obtained during various stages 
of the analysis of a young woman which combines observations 
during the acute and the later phases of her therapy. 


From birth Geraldine, the patient, lived in an environment of 
the conflicting influences of parents constantly at odds with 


5 Read at the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association at Atlantic 
City, May 1955. 
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themselves and with each other. Her only sense of security and 
relative stability was provided by maternal grandparents with 
whom she and her mother lived during the first six years of her 
life in a fairly comfortable home. 

The mother bound the child helplessly to her by alternately 
overwhelming her with passionate love and adulation and then, 
while attending to her needs, punishing her physically with 
threats of adandoning her to her villainous father. Her father 
made brief appearances when he showered her with love and 
stimulated her with caresses. He frightened her by engaging in 
bitter fights with the mother, following which he would dis- 
appear for many months. 

The child’s toilet training became the chief object of ma- 
ternal castigation. Accordingly, the child took recourse to the 
fantasy that the mother and other really superior people never 
used the bathroom. She engaged in a fruitless struggle between 
her wish to become such a superior person, and her exag- 
geratedly libidinized excretory urge. As a result, she wet her 
bed until late adolescence. Genital functions later became re- 
gressively equated with excretion and subjected to similar 
denials. Orality, which was not controversial, became hyper- 
cathected. It represented to her the extreme of infantile depend- 
ence and, by means of incorporation, permitted the maintenance 
of a composite introject representing all ‘good’ maternal figures 
and, in the last analysis, the breast. As a result, compulsive 
overeating on a grand scale reached the proportions of clinical 
bulimia. : i 

The permissive maternal image in its most primitive form 
had to be divorced in her ego from the dangerous, threatening 
mother; thus the child strove for independence by violent hos- 
tility and negativism, rejecting any identification with her 
mother in desperate attempts to deny her femininity. These 
strivings vied with her guilt-laden passive bondage to the moth- 
er's ambivalence toward her, and the passive, regressive longing 
to regain the idealized oral fantasy. The ego was thus torn by 
conflicting aims. 
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A supplementary ‘mother’ provided an important contribu: 
tion to the formation of the girl’s oral conflict. The maternal 
grandmother reigned supreme over the large house in which th 
child lived during her first six years. The grandmother was à 
large, benevolent, old-fashioned, prosperous country woman, 
whose main kingdom was the kitchen; there she directed a host 
of maids and was lovingly engaged in devising and preparing 
abundant and delightful meals. In the conflict between these 
images, the impact of this introject into the oral ego field be: 
came apparent; but the image of the hostile, driving, domineer- 
ing and ruthlessly aggressive mother prevailed. Its precedipa 
determinants were re-enforced by the cedipal conflict. In some 
fantasies and hallucinations the mother was endowed with a 
sword or, at times without any disguise, with a penis. In some 
dreams and fantasies there could be detected a homosexual 2 t- 
traction to this masculine mother image. The antithetic, deeply 
ambivalent attitude toward the maternal image manifested it 
self clinically in simultaneous persistence of violent hostility 
and passive dependence. The former was mostly verbal, but at 
ae culminated in assaultiveness during acute psychotic epis 

es. 

Regression to infantile behavior became her main defense 
Another part of her ego, however, partially identified with all 
Wives and mothers and so Geraldine heaped scorn upon them in 
the fantasy that she would like to become a ‘vice queen’ or a 
successful ‘career woman’—both attempts to deny her feminin: 
ity. When, in the course of therapy, she made enough progress to 
consider graduation from college, and reached a modicum of 
independence, she resumed stuffing herself with food, and pulled 
out most of her hair: in this way she completed the destruction 
of her feminine loveliness, a process she had started at some 
earlier time while she was planning to work as a model. 

As stated, her relationship to her father had a similar anti: 
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by isolated segments of the ego field. It is, of course, quite in- 
accurate to speak of realization of these opposite wishes: one 
should rather speak of permanent and fruitless attempts at 
realization. Resolution of opposing strivings toward the ambiva- 
lent paternal image being impossible, there remained enough 
drive to evolve another form of fulfilment. 

A positive identification with her father led to the develop- 
ment of her admiration for intellectual achievements and her 
wish to be an intellectual with her father's interest in history, 
philosophy, and social sciences. She was opposed to the idea of 
having a home and family of her own, as her father had suc- 
ceeded in avoiding his home and family. In adopting her 
mother's hostile and utterly negative estimate of the father as a 
selfish and cruel tyrant, she evolved a set of fantasies in which 
she herself was the victim of a gangster, a despotic ruler of 
ancient times, or a modern dictator. 

Sexuality was repressed because it represented either gratifica- 
tion of the cedipal wish, or regression to a phallic incorporation 
of the father's penis. These wishes were on rare occasions ex- 
pressed in dreams and fantasies and, in one brief episode, by 
masochistic, impulsive, and irresponsible promiscuity. 

With the progress of analytic therapy and the release of her 
feminine drives, her defenses correspondingly increased. Her 
diatribes against the enslavement of women by men and against 
the injustice of being forced into the role of mother and house- 
wife gained in intensity. She grossly neglected her personal ap- 
pearance, and finally acted out the destruction of her attractive- 
ness by pulling out all her hair. 

In the defensive struggle against the negative aspects of the 
parental introjects, the ego used the mechanism of masochistic 
projection. To this mechanism it clung with great insistence, 
so that for many, many months the patient accused her mother 
and father (the barbaric lover of her delusions and fantasies) of 
forcing her to overeat and of wanting to destroy her. 

In the transference reaction the analyst correspondingly be- 
came the object of these reproaches. It was he who prevented her 
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from becoming a ‘socialite’ or a ‘career woman’. It was he wl 
wanted her to become a dull housewife, enslaved to her h 
band, the kitchen and other domestic drudgery. When fac 
with the evidence, she could no longer maintain this attit i 
She would report a favorable change in her, then say, ‘But, yt 
don't want me to succeed, you would rather see me in t 
kitchen’. i 
This transference illustrates the projection of the ho 
paternal introject and its service in maintaining the resi 
It also makes clear the origin of some of her delusions whit 
developed from her contradictory attitudes toward her fathi 
For many years she had daydreamed about being a slave int 
harem of an oriental prince. As this fantasy receded, it was! 
placed by an unusual interest in the customs of barbaric trib 
or of remote periods of history in which women were enslayt 
At the same time, her militant feminism increased. 
The externalized image of the overpowering father had b 
come a seductive but also hated persecutor. In the proces i 
further externalization of the hostile paternal image, there wel 
laid bare deeper layers of a ‘historical truth’. When assailed 
her uncontrollable compulsion to eat, she would describe t 
as the urging of her tyrannical lover who threatened her W 1 
destruction if she refused to yield. At times, she would hear b 
voice urging her to stuff herself with bread and sweets. Y 
assume that in this way she was reproducing one of the ba 
_ constellations of her early childhood, when she tried to 
` refuge and comfort in her father who, after brief periods. 
tender closeness, would withdraw from the family scene al 
leave her at the complete mercy of her mother. Some of tl 
regressive reactions of that period were revealed when, in m 
ments of helpless though furious excitement, she would exi 
the wish to tear apart the analyst and to eat his raw flesh. In d 
way, a primitive cannibalistic urge, directed toward both p 
ents, temporarily replaced the positive wish for total incorpol 
tion. 


In this outline of a schizophrenic process, the matter of ad 
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tional split off segments of the ego field, which led to a separate 
existence, have been omitted because to describe all the deriva- 
tions of these ego fragments would be equivalent to giving the 
entire case history. Essentially, the denial of genital and sexual- 
ized excretory functions led to the construction of imaginary 
ideal figures to whom such characteristics could not be ascribed. 
These fantasies were of women and men who led an exciting 
existence, full of love and adventure, but without genital in- 
volvement, 'How could I ever believe', said the patient, 'that 
Lana Turner had to go to the bathroom!" 

Since the denial of excretory functions could not be realistic- 
ally maintained, she had to imagine people who could incarnate 
this denial without the interference of self-perception and real- 
ity. At the same time she could act out her pregenital drives by 
wetting her bed and neglecting her personal care. These in- 
cluded especially her oral cravings which shaped the total passive 
behavior of the patient. She stuffed herself with food at all hours 
and put on weight. with impressive rapidity. Many of her later 
developed ego functions took on this oral coloring. She spoke 
of devouring all the ‘beautiful books’ in the analyst's library, 
and all the theater tickets she was planning to get for herself. 
She felt this insatiable hunger, not only in the oral zone but in 
her whole body. At some later time during her first encounters 
with men she used to feel the excitement in her mouth which 
would shape itself as if for suction. 

Some of this orality, in a modified form, lent its coloring to 
the creatures of her imagination. She was full of admiration for 
those women whom she imagined to be greedy, ‘terribly selfish’, 
and who could always get whatever they wanted, especially from 
men. Without making any sacrifices, or giving anything them- 
selves, they could get wealth and glamor; thus, for a time, the 
‘kept woman’ became her ideal. 

As the treatment progressed, the basically introjected oral 
ego segment could no longer be maintained within the ego 
boundaries by countercathexis. Becoming released and exter- 
nalized, there could be observed in reverse both of the main 
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layers of oral incorporation. At first she hallucinated huge fig- 
ures of her mother and grandmother, the former watching her 
with ‘green eyes’, the latter wanting to feed her with ‘cake and 
raisins’. Later, the space around her became filled with a huge 
breast, pressing upon her and threatening to smother her. 
Externalization of the driving, hostile mother image led to 
the creation of a set of feminine identifications, which clearly 
expressed goals unattainable for her weak, passive ego. They 
were actresses, famous not so much for their talents as for their 
adventures, ‘vice queens’, and mistresses of well-known under- 
world characters. On the other hand, idealized feminine figures, 
endowed with charm and beauty, expressed a feminine aspect 
of her mother and her own unattainable feminine ego ideal. All 
these figures in the course of treatment acquired for a while 
hallucinatory existence. It should be noted that the characteris- 
tics of the images borrowed from real life as well as the creatures 


of her imagination clearly owed their existence for the patient to 
the externalized introjects. 


Some clinical elaborations of these basic introjects deserve 
special mention. We have noted the representation of both posi- 


tive maternal images, the mother and the grandmother. Halluci- 


nations of a huge breast and of a voice urging her to eat were the 
main manifestations of this externalization. Such partial exter- 
nalizations, representative of the release of introjects, can be 
observed in the course of analytic work with schizophrenics or 
latent psychotics. The hallucinatory phenomena, which are the 
result of these processes, are characterized most frequently by 
their specificity and frightening uncanniness, The latter we have 
learned from Freud to attribute to the sudden eruption into 
consciousness of unconscious impulses. The specificity may cor 
respond to the partial introjection of certain significant features 
of the original object. As another illustration I may mention 4 
latent schizophrenic who experienced fleeting olfactory halluci- 


nations of the menstrual odor of his mother which were related 
to his maternal identification. 


As to Geraldine, the core of her Personality was the passive, 
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oral ego. At first, active, feminine and masculine drives found 
their expression in various fantasies. While she could be induced 
to activity only with considerable effort and great resistance, in 
fantasy she led a rich and colorful life. In some of the fantasies, 
however, she realized completely the ideal of passivity in being 
confined to an oriental harem, or in being a series of princesses 
of great beauty and exotic charm. To part with these fantasies 
caused her grief, and she mourned them as lost objects of love. 
Even then, passivity prevailed in her behavior; thus when she 
renounced excessive eating, she compulsively resorted to the 
absorption of books as the only kind of acceptable activity. 

Passivity and receptivity had for many years been the main 
striving of her manifest ego. It seemed as though the ego, de- 
pleted of its major contents, had become devoid of its inner 
springs and was intent on pulling back into the quiet inertia of 
infantile gratification. An example, not previously mentioned, 
was ignoring the passage of time. She avoided wearing her wrist- 
watch; forgot it, broke it, and finally lost it, She would come late 
for her appointments, or, as measures of compensation or secu- 
rity, arrive one or two hours early. 

In this connection, Gesell's observations of the ‘foetal infant’ 

` offer an insight into this form of mental functioning. “When 
disturbed in any way, it becomes briefly active but soon dis- 
solves into a limp and torporous desuetude. This ever-recurring 
torpor is, in fact, its most conspicuous and consistent behavior, 
and merits description and interpretation’ (15, P. 109). "Indeed, 
its state is so ambiguous that one scarcely knows whether it is 
still asleep when it moves or whether it may not actually be 
awake even when quiescent. Its torpor is shallow and has little 
structure or temporal pattern. It is easily roused to brief, mild 
activity, but it is never fully roused. . . . On repeated stimula- 
tion, the foetal infant rapidly becomes impervious to sound. 
Inaction again supervenes. It is as though the action system 
were a toy with a weak spring which readily runs down’ (15, P- 
118). 

In this state the ego comes temporarily close to its earliest 
origins. When, however, some relationship to reality preserves 
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its claims, torpor and apathy are disturbed and stimulated by 
the environment; and in therapy, by the unrelenting efforts of 
the analyst. The latter are re-enforced by inner stimulation 
coming from instinctual impulses and emotional needs originat- 
ing at later levels of development. These unsatisfied longings 
become the leverage for therapy. 
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PARENTAL INFLUENCE IN 
UNUSUAL SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
IN CHILDREN 


BY EDWARD M. LITIN, M.D., MARY E. GIFFIN, M.D., AND ADELAIDE 
M. JOHNSON, M.D. (ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA) 


INTRODUCTION 


Our research suggests that unusual sexual behavior evolves by 
adaptation of the ego to subtle attitudes within the family, a 
process that distorts the instinctual life of the child. Perverse 
sexual acting out and many unusual heterosexual patterns re- 
sult from unconscious permission and subtle coercion by adults. 
The parental influences operate reciprocally with the needs of 
the child, so that eventually each participant stimulates the 
other. 

In collaborative therapy of school phobias, Szurek and John- 
son (4) found that the neurotic problems of mother and child 
are mutually determined. Similar studies of individually de- 
linquent children (not those delinquent in gangs) showed that 
acting out such as repeated stealing and arson is stimulated by 
antisocial impulses in the parents (5). Parents unwittingly se- 
duce these children into the expression of the parents’ own for- 
bidden impulses, thus affording the parent unconscious vicari- 
ous gratification. This gratification usually is associated with 
revenge, displaced from old insults. A specific defect of the 
Superego in the child duplicates a defect in the superego of the 
parent, 

Other studies (6) showed that fixations in children occur for 
two major reasons: because some specific stimulus frightens the 
child and inhibits growth or causes regression; or because pa- 


Read at the Midwinter Meeting of The American Psychoanalytic Association, 
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rental gratification from the child’s behavior perpetuates the be- 
havior. Occasionally, of course, a fixation may result from a 
dramatic incident such as sudden death of the mother. 

Many patients have strong latent homosexual, exhibitionistic, 
and transvestite trends but do not act out these impulses, just as 
many neurotic persons show latent tendencies to set fires, steal, 
or destroy, yet never carry out such fantasies. Precise analyses 
of these latent tendencies have been graphically described by 
many authors since Freud’s early work. But what gives the im- 
petus to overt expression? In his paper, Confusion of Tongues 
Between the Adult and the Child, Ferenczi (2) sensitively de- 
scribed the child’s awareness of parental ambivalence. Of 4 
child subjected to adult seduction he wrote: "The most impor 
tant change, produced in the mind of the child by the anxiety- 
fear-ridden identification with the adult partner, is the intro- 
jection of the guilt feelings of the adult which makes hitherto 
harmless play appear as a punishable offense. When the child 
recovers from such an attack, it feels enormously confused, in 
fact, split—innocent and culpable at the same time—and its 
confidence in the testimony of its own senses is broken. More- 
over, the harsh behavior of the adult partner, tormented and 
made angry by his remorse, renders the child still more con 
scious of its own guilt and still more ashamed.’ 

Such a child has no choice but to introject the confusion, 
guilt, fear of detection, anxiety, hostility and sanction which it 
has just observed in the parents. 


DISCUSSION 


When it is possible to study parents and child with sufficient 
accuracy, a tight symbiosis is found, a process that is serving th¢ | 
needs of both. From study of this symbiosis, we have learned tht - 
following facts about unusual sexual behavior in children. 
1. The child has suffered during its development the co?” 
fusion and dissatisfaction that result from its parents’ poorly 
integrated marriage. | 
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2. One parent has been consciously or unconsciously seduc- 
ing the child; usually the other parent has unwittingly con- 
doned the seduction. 

3. The seduction may or may not be followed by genital 
frustration. 

4. Concomitantly, the parent subtly defines a pattern of un- 
usual sexual behavior. 'This behavior may be genital, or it may 
be pregenital and perverse. The child regards it as partially con- 
doned and acceptable and therefore carries out the act. It may 
feel very little guilt and shame. 

'Seduction' refers to a pathological parental tempting of the 
child. Unconsciously, in the guise of tenderness, or consciously 
by jostling passion, the parent imposes upon the young child an 
adult form of ambivalent sexuality completely inappropriate to 
the child's age. To the adolescent, such passion and genitality 
may be more appropriate physiologically, but the psychological 
response stimulated by it cannot be integrated with the child's 
ego. Collaborative therapy also makes it possible to answer the 
following questions. 

1. Why is one particular child chosen for the parental sanc- 
tion out of all the children in a family? 

2. Why is a specific kind of sexual behavior permitted to the 
child, and what in the parents’ histories and married life per- 
mits it? 

$3. How is the parent's need for this kind of unconscious grati- 
fication communicated to the child? How is tacit permission 
granted either for regression to a pregenitally disguised, per- 
verse response, or for hostile, antisocial sexuality? 

French (5) corroborates our observations; he has observed a 
comparable process in cases of perversion in adults. Similar 
observations have been made on adult homosexuals by Kolb 
and Johnson (7). 

We are chiefly concerned in this study with the adaptive re- 
actions of the ego. We do not deny the importance of the un- 
folding instinctual phenomena or of the constitutional endow- 
ment. We are attempting to delineate the effects of personal 
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relationships upon the basic instincts in the course of adapta- 
tion of the ego. 

The process of unconscious communication between parent 
and child is the clue to understanding. The parent’s continuous - 
revelation of his ambivalence perpetuates the child’s perverse 
or antisocial behavior. If he knows how, the therapist can learn 
the cause of the child’s trouble and can discover how to begin 
therapy; he must find out the exact words and specific activities 
by which the parent encourages the child's deviation. The par- 
ent's words to the child are by no means the only influence the _ 
parent uses; his ideas, hopes, interests, fears, and frustration are 
also perceived by the child in the parent's gestures, intonations, 
bodily movements, provocative smiles, and manipulations of 
events. 

Time and again ‘double talk’ instead of a firm direct state- 
ment is employed by the parent. The comment of the mother 
of a fourteen-year-old transvestite is typical. This boy enjoyed 
smelling and wearing his mother's discarded underwear. When 
this became obvious to her, she said, ‘For heaven's sake, if you 
must do that, at least take some of my cléan'things’. The father - 
also condoned the behavior. When the boy was eight he ap: 
peared before his father wearing some of his mother's discarded 
clothes and her lipstick and earrings. The father was at first | 
shocked, but then said, ‘Teddy, you would have made a pretty 
girl. It's a shame.’ 

Frequently the parent has encouraged the child's deviation | 
by his behavior rather than by words. An adolescent boy in dif ” 
ficulty because of his sexual activity remembered how his very 
attractive mother repeatedly paraded nude before him. He 
recalled with rage her provocative smile when he became em- 
barrassed by his erections in her presence. : 

Under the guise of being ‘modern’ and ‘hiding nothing from | 
the child', many ambivalent parents show little or no modesty 
with respect to their children, go about the house in all degrees 
of nudity, sleep and bathe with the child, allow no privacy in | 
the ict play with a two-year-old’s genitals, permit close phys | 
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cal examinations, and disregard the child's feeble attempts to 
have privacy. After a time, the child for its own good reasons 
complies with its parent's wishes; thus child and parent stimu- 
late each other. In such a peculiarly permissive family, talking 
about sex is often rigidly prohibited. Or far too much discussion 
of sex may occur, producing an unconscious gratification of par- 
ents and child. 

The mother's behavior during the child's pregenital and early 
genital period is especially important. At these times the guile- 
less, polymorphous sexual interests of the child may be given a 
particular direction by the nature of the mother's conflicts. In 
the pregenital period the mother's problems are the greater de- 
terminants; the father's influence is stronger during the oedipal 
and later periods. "This may be an important cause of the greater 
incidence of certain types of perversion among boys. Equal at- 
tention must be paid to the problems of mother and father, 
since in some cases the father is the major factor. 


CLINICAL DATA 


The first four cases illustrate hostile sexual acting out by ado- 
lescents. ; 


CASE | 

An obese twelve-year-old boy was brought for consultation by 
his mother because of convulsive seizures for the past year, 
These seizures began during a period when the patient was 
daily witnessing vicious charges and countercharges between his’ 
parents; the mother often screamed that she would kill the 
father and his women. Medical examination of the boy pointed 
to the hysterical nature of the seizures, as did the remarks of the 
mother. She was beginning to fear that the boy might hurt her. 
For the past six months’, she said, ‘he’s been getting awful sexy. 
When I lay with him in bed he gets an erection, He's crazy 
about women and I have to watch him more and more. . . « 
Some day he'll hurt some woman; maybe kill someone.’ 

This mother still bathed her son and maintained no privacy 
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in bathroom or bedroom. Her fantasy of the boy's future 
shown by her further comments, ‘Doctor, I want to have a bo 
for him to read about sexual disease. Yesterday in a show he 
his arm about a little eight-year-old girl. This little girl moy 
and he followed her. I told him later, "You're a sex maniac, 
you want intercourse you need a woman of seventeen." ' As sl 
recalled this, the mother remarked that the patient used 
attempt to choke her in his seizures. 

This mother and son were mutually seductive, both verba 
and physically. The mother was indicating to the boy that he 
unmistakably sadistic in his sexual approach toward wom 
The boy had vicious fantasies about them. Unfortunately Í 
the boy and for society, it was clear that he was moving not 
ward psychosis but rather toward acting out. Permission f 
such behavior was clearly being given repeatedly by his 


turbed mother, and condoned by the actions of his philanderii 
father. 


d 


The following three cases emphasize the fact that incest fi 
quently occurs in severe neurosis and is often associated Wi 
acting out through a child. The experiencing of incest does n 
make inevitable the development of either psychosis or proi 
iscuity, as has been so frequently said. 


CASE 2 

A sixteen-year-old severely neurotic girl felt a compulsion | 
cover her body. She tied her nightgown so tightly that it cause 
cyanosis of the face, and she could not rest unless the bedclothi 


were pinned tightly around her. This compulsion suggest 
incest. Proof was unobtainable, 


but her father was later arreste 


CASE 3 

A twenty-two-year-old girl came for help because she was co 

cerned about her uneasiness with men and her wish to get aw. 

from them, even in her work. Actual incest had occurred, bi 
her relationship with her mother was essentially good. She 
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vealed the experience to the mother, who believed her state- 
ments rather than assuming that they were childish fantasies. 
Had the mother refused to believe the girl, a more serious psy- 
chiatric illness undoubtedly would have developed. Such a will- 
ingness to believe was recommended by Ferenczi. He pointed 
out that it is important to consider carefully the statements of 
those patients who can hardly believe their own senses; we thus 
give them a better means of assessing reality. Incest between 
father and daughter is far more common than we formerly be- 
lieved. We can see now that in years past patients were lost or 
driven into psychosis by our failure to believe them because of 
our conviction that much of their accounts must be fantasy. 


CASE 4 

Occasionally drug addiction and pain are the symptoms 
presented by a patient who has been subjected to sexual assault 
by the father. One thirty-three-year-old woman, depressed and 
anxious, complained of severe pain in the back for which three 
laminectomies and a spinal fusion had been performed. Only 
after many weeks of therapy did she discuss her recent practice 
of self-flagellation. After months of treatment she recalled her 
subjugation in early adolescence to her father’s flagellations, 
during which his orgastic pleasure was made apparent to her. 


The following cases illustrate the principal factors in the de- 
velopment of perversions. Frequently we find that young chil- 
dren engage too exclusively in some particular one of the many 
foris of sexual behavior characteristic of this ‘polymorphously 
perverse’ period of life. Although at such an early age there is 
no orgasm, and therefore many persons would not call this a 
perversion’, yet the hypertrophy of one form of sexuality can 
be so profound and organized that we cannot accept it as merely 
the unorganized sexuality of the child. 


CASE 5 


Bobby, aged five, was brought because of transvestitism of 
two and a half years' duration. His mother was a highly am- 


E 
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bivalent woman with strong envy of men, and his father was 
very passive and feminine. The mother said the symptoms began 
when Bobby commented on how pretty she looked and noted 
particularly her new shoes. She was much flattered and told 
Bobby, as she hugged him, that she had some old shoes he could 
use. He began to wear her shoes almost all day, and she re 
marked, ‘How cute you look’. Bobby’s grandmother also fos 
tered this interest. Generous neighbors continued the practice, 
They supplied a startling quantity of old shoes, hats, and purses. 
In a short time Bobby was dressing up in his mother's clothes, 
complete with cosmetics, jewelry, and accessories. 

The mother became somewhat uneasy about Bobby's mas 
querading when he was four but never took a really firm stand. 
The behavior continued, despite occasional feeble protests by 
the father. Bobby's play at five was almost completely feminine; 
he pretended he was the mother washing dishes, cleaning the 
house, and ironing. He asked to be called Beth, a name sug 
gested by his mother when he asked her what she considered à 
pretty name for a girl. He became fascinated with weddings and 
fancied himself the bride. The family accepted these fantasies; 
his grandmother even sent him his mother’s bridal veil. It is not 
surprising that the child asked his mother when she was going 
to divorce her husband so that he, Bobby—or Beth—might 
marry Daddy. 

After his appearance before a group of her friends in his 
feminine attire, the mother remarked, ‘You must never dres 
like that in front of company; only in front of the family’. When 
the mother's doctor pointed out the permission implied in this 
statement, the mother became bewildered and angrily describ 
the seductive behavior of her father toward her, behavior still 
expressed by her sitting on his lap. She recalled her insistent 
demand for a football and helmet, at the age of five, instead of 
the suggested birthday present of a French doll. Her son had 
requested a washing machine on his fifth birthday in spite of his 
father's timid suggestion that a football might be more appt 
priate. 2n 

The mother had always been hostile to her father; she €X 


—— 
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pressed similar hostility to her son by destructively fostering his 
transvestitism, She had been extremely seductive with Bobby, 
appearing nude before him even during menstruation, She not 
only bathed Bobby but herself bathed with him, and she con- 
tinued to sleep with him in spite of his erections. Typical of the 
attitude of the family was the father's remark, ‘His dressing up 
is just a phase, I went through it myself.’ 

This boy would not have been brought to psychiatry had it 
not been for a chance remark picked up by an astute pediatri- 
cian during medical evaluation, so repressed were the ‘trilateral’ 
emotional conflicts perpetuating the disturbance. 


CASE 6 

A twelve-year-old boy was brought for treatment because of 
an episode of exhibitionism. His mother, a very forceful, domi- 
neering woman, was seductive with the patient. The father was 
insecure and sadistic. The patient, in contrast to the other 
members of his family, was extremely modest and always tried 
to cover himself when either parent burst in on him in his room 
or at the toilet. His father's response to the boy's modesty was, 
"What's the matter with you? Why are you covering up? You 
haven't anything I haven't got—only smaller.’ The mother's 
great interest in the boy's genitals was shown by her histrionic 
reporting of such remarks as this. 

The boy finally complied by gratifying the unconscious vo- 
yeuristic impulses of his parents. After the episode of exhibi- 
tionism, the mother insisted upon taking full charge of ques- 
tioning him, leaving the father completely out of the incident. 
She finished her questioning by saying, "There are only two 
possibilities for you. If you are insane there are special insti- 
tutions for such people; if you are just mean there are places for 


criminals too.’ The boy was thus given no alternative to anti- 
social behavior. 


CASE 7 
A thirteen-year-old voyeuristic boy slept until the age of ten 


in his parents’ room. He was removed then only to make room 
for a baby brother. The patient's mother was highly seductive 
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with him; she exhibited herself, embraced him, and talked far) 
too freely. When at the age of six the boy asked to see the 
mother’s vagina, she allowed him to look. She did this a number 
of times in response to the boy's increasingly anxious inquiries 
When at the age of eight he became ‘too sexy’ and said, “Why 
can’t we make a baby?’, she scolded him severely, maintaining 
that such an idea was very wicked and that he must never even 
think of such a thing. She then discontinued her very close emi 
braces, but continued to dress in the boy’s presence and to maini 
tain no privacy in the bathroom. When the patient was twely 
a maid complained of his peeping when she bathed, but the 
parents did nothing. A few months later a neighbor saw the boy 
on a ladder, peeping into the bedroom of the neighbor's eight 
een-year-old daughter. Again, nothing was said. Not until the 
police found the boy again peeping from a ladder did the pat 
ents bring him for help. In this case, the mother seduced tht 
boy by showing him her genital, refused physical consumm 
tion, and encouraged his peeping by doing nothing to preventi 


CASE 8 

A minister, forty years of age, with a severe anxiety ne 
had been dressed asa girl in childhood, had slept with his mot 
throughout his adolescence, and had been tacitly encouraged it} 
bestiality by his mother (case reported in This QUARTE! i 
XXII, 1953, pp. 491-492). The minister brought his ten-year 
son to us for treatment because the boy had trouble in sch! 
and because his parents feared the child was homosexual. As h 
minister discussed his own past, his role in his son's proble 
became clear to him. 

In cases of fetishism we have noted ambivalence in " 
mother, who seduced her child, withheld gratification, and the 
encouraged its use of the fetish as a substitute for parental 
fections. Bak (r) also describes seductive and permissive 3 
tudes in the mothers of fetishists, but interprets the clinic 
facts differently. Overt homosexuality was stimulated by f 
ents in a similar way. 
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CASE 9 

A sixteen-year-old girl was brought to treatment by her 
mother because of a ‘very homosexual’ relationship with a 
teacher, From the time of the girl’s birth her mother had been 
ambivalent; she lay on the bed with her, encouraging mutual 
stroking of the breasts and other affectionate play. Violent 
physical fights alternated with hugs of reconciliation. It became 
obvious that the child would not have been brought to treat- 
ment had it not been for the mother’s jealousy of the teacher. 


THERAPY 


Our therapy in these cases is still experimental; some principles 
of collaborative technique have, however, become clear. If the 
child remains at home, both it and the more significant of its 
parents must have concurrent treatment. Much clinical data 
should be collected, before the child is seen, from careful inter- 
views with the parents, separately or together. Permission to use 
this information with the child must be obtained. During the 
_ interviews with the parent we look for evidences of unconscious 
parental seduction, such as sleeping with the child, carelessness 
about nudity, or excessive freedom in the bathroom; and evi- 
} dences of parental permissiveness that gives license to a specific 
kind of perversion or other abnormal sexuality. 

_The child’s abnormal behavior must be limited by the thera- 
Pist; such limitation must be especially prompt and firm when 
physical injury to the child is feared. Therapists have often per- 
mitted their patients to be destructive of themselves or others; 
they have wished to leave the patient free to regulate his be- 
havior by his own standards. Acting out increased as the analysis 
of the neurosis proceeded, tension being drained off through 
the acting out. Such treatment seems to assume that analysis of 
the sources of neurotic conflicts leads to resolution of the neu- 
rosis and thus to an end of the need to act out. 

We maintain that acting out results from a permitted defect 
of superego and ego. If the therapist stirs up neurotic conflicts 
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prematurely, there can be little change in the ego, since all 
anxiety continues to be drained off by acting out, and analys 
accomplishes nothing but more destruction. To condone thisit 
the treatment situation is to be as permissive of self-destruction | 
as the parents have been. Therapists certainly never allow a 
patient to choose suicide; they hospitalize him for his protection 
and then analyze his anger at the restraint upon his freedom 
A similar method is necessary in handling the problems we att 
' discussing in this paper. : 
CASE 10 


A. boy of fifteen came willinely for help, for he was vef 
ixious. He had suffered ep i >of panic, fearing that lt 
[M kill his mother. The episodes had been especially terrify 
ing at night, when he also feared he might kill his thirteen-yth- 
old brother. The boy was a fine student, but had no com 
panions. Girls were of no importance to him; he said his motha 
was ‘my girl’. 

The mother was apprehensive and confused by her son's im 
pulses, not understanding her part in the problem yet feeling 
strangely guilty. It was learned that the mother was well awit 
of the son's erections when he was in bed with her. Because 
derived sadistic sexual gratification from her unusual relatio® 
ship with the boy, the mother unwittingly encouraged hisi 
tion from friends. The father was too insecure and ambiv? 
to influence the boy's relationship with his mother. 

Because of tht possibility of violence, therapy for the son 
begun in the medical unit of the hospital. This plan perm! 
the quick development of a relationship with the therapist 
mother began treatment with another physician. The th 
told the boy that as long as he remained so close to his mol 
he would be angry with both parents, since his father 
actually closer to the mother. It was explained to him that 
had tried to solve this problem by seeming less grown UP 
he really was; this was a second source of anger. It was SU! 
that another solution was possible: to discuss with the th 
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matters that worried him. He was.told that he must discontinue 

_ the disturbing behavior with his mother in her bedroom, 
This prohibition made him angry, but after proper interpreta- 
tion the boy became relaxed and truly available for treatment. 
After five days in the hospital he was sent home to continue 
therapy as an out-patient. 

The mother, a typically hysterical person, developed a strongly 
ambivalent transference to her therapist, a man. Her son, feel- 
ing partially free from her neurotic emotional needs, soon 
worked sincerely at his therapy, and quickly acquired many 
male and female friends. When, after five months of therapy, 
the boy wanted to interrupt his treatment since he was enjoying 
life, he was permitted to do. use for years his mother had 
demanded that he be a chi’ ` Mer obligation to an adult. 

Both therapists believed that the boy would need 
treatment later, and that great vigilance must be exercised by 
the mother's therapist to keep her from unwittingly using the 
boy or his brother to help her escape discussing her problems 
with her male therapist. She nevertheless used the younger son 
for this purpose and he, formerly a friendly, popular boy, 
quickly became anxious and childish. More frequent therapy 
for the mother and more energetic analysis of her motivations 
gradually freed this second boy. She then began to turn her de- 
Structiveness toward her husband, a more equal match, 

This woman needed long treatment with help for the hus — 
band too, After a time her analysis proceeded like that of any 
neurosis, Understanding the sources of the mother’s unconscious 

_ seduction of her son took a relatively short time; her relation: 

“ship with her own parents had included much hostility. She 
Was permitted as a tiny child to kill animals and vividly remem- 
bered her father threatening her mother with a pistol and beat- 
ing the farm animals to their knees. 

This case is typical of many in which the relationships of 
child and parent lead to tragic acting out and homicide. Here 
the clinical data suggested that drastic intervention and inter- 
ruption of the seduction were necessary at once. When there 
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is danger of murder it seems dangerous to mobilize rage 
limiting the mutual seduction before the patients have 


permit the adolescent child to be at home again, provided bo 
patients are seen frequently and the therapists collaborate 


braced and kissed him, and undressed in his presence. He was 
the youngest of her four boys; she seduced only him and wanted 
n n to go with girls she warned — 
him not to 'grab girls and get bis cited ÀE 

After learning much of the history, the physician said, 'You 
know your son has emissions, yet you still bathe him. You yout 
self were married at sixteen. If you continue to bathe him, his 


- - - - Three years ago he said ht | 
Others permission this in- | 


to treatment. He began (0 
» and finished by saying, ‘Say. 


i to sta: m, 
have him tell her to Stop calling me E e bathr 


In these cases it would be well i 
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patient for diagnosis were the therapist, so that the patient 
might at once start treatment. A long delay in assignment to 
another physician can militate against success with these patients 
who are so difficult to enlist in treatment. 


In perversions, the parental license is even more unconscious 
and the regression is greater. It is imperative to have prelimi- 
nary interviews with parents to learn of the unconscious seduc- 
tion and the condoning of the perversion. 

Let us recall the fourteen-year-old transvestite apprehended 
by the police who was seductively told that if he had to be inter- 
ested in his mother's underwear at least he might choose clean 
garments. In the diagnostic interviews, the very seductive 
mother said that she and her masquerading son had recognized 
each other on the street one night—an incident about which 
neither had said anything to the other. When the therapist 
gently inquired why she had said nothing, the mother became 
confused and angry. At this point real treatment began. The 
therapist used this particular episode—one of several bits of 
evidence he could equally well have used for the purpose—to 
make the mother conscious of the permission implicit in her 
behavior toward her son for many years. 

When the mother understood what she had been doing, the 
child's therapist was, with the mother's permission, told of the 
episode. The therapist told the boy, ‘Your mother agrees to my 
telling you that she is seeing her doctor so that she can under- 
stand any worries of hers that may be factors in your recent 
trouble. Your mother mentioned to him that she met you mas- 
querading on the street one night, but said nothing to you. I 
am’ wondering how it struck you that she never even mentioned 
it to you.’ The boy, who had been sullen and guarded, stared 
at the therapist blankly, then reflected a mixture of perplexity 
and embarrassment. After a time his therapist said, “I think it 
seems confusing to you. Let me help to clarify matters. I gather 
your mother is very definite and precise about your sticking to 
your allowance.’ The boy quickly answered, ‘Yes’. The therapist 
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continued, ‘I am sure she and your father stand for no monk 
business about your driving the family car’, When the 
agreed emphatically, the physician said, "Then aren't you i 


of amused by your female masquerades as a small kid. Do you 
remember way back to those days? The patient then recalled 
many of the early and more recent episodes. 

The therapist added finally, ‘I think your parents were too 
much interested and amused for your good. It all kept you from 
growing up as much as you would like to, underneath. Your 


: » hiding his irritation, ‘The 
therapist continued, ni now on you and your mother must 

vacies if you want to be more your age—and 
underneath I surmise you want to be. Your mother’s doctor is 


had x 
regularly and worked seriously, “i ; begun; he returned 


* 
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When the current seduction, such as exposure in the bath- 
room, is prohibited, analysis of the unconscious permissions for 
the abnormal sexual behavior begins. In treatment of perver- 
sions, a short separation may at first be necessary, although this 
usually is not so important with perversions as it is in cases of anti- 
social sexual acting out. Treatment proceeds collaboratively, both 
therapists insisting firmly upon the newly instituted prohibi- 
tions. The adolescent's anxiety over not complying with the 
parent's unconscious wishes must be carefully analyzed. Vigi- 
lance must be maintained to detect any new unconscious seduc- 
tive maneuver. Further occurrence of aberrant behavior means 
either that mutual seduction at home has occurred or that one 
of the therapists has been negligent in the interpretation of fear 
of seduction in the treatment. A woman physician treating an 
adolescent boy must be very active in dealing with this prob- 
lem of transference, as must a male therapist in dealing with a 
mother, 

The underlying neurosis, with all the pregenital fixations and 
the severe castration anxiety in each of the patients, must in 
time be thoroughly analyzed. Zilboorg (8) emphasizes that the 
parents are continually being influenced by the superego of the 
child, a fact that must be kept in mind. The therapist must con- 
tinue to be alert to even minor instances of mutual acting out. 

Some patients may leave the therapist enraged by the frustra- 
tion imposed upon them. But if the therapist starts treatment 
with adequate knowledge of the evidences of parental seduc- 
tion, and if he avoids too much identification of himself with 
cither patient, the patient does not leave and transference is 
well established. 

The adolescent patient requires timely education as well as 
interpretation from the therapist. One must always be careful 
not to impede the child's wish to grow up. 

The therapist's prohibitions must be explained to the patient 
in a way that makes clear that the therapist will not continue 
the unhealthy permissiveness of the parent or allow the patient 
to humiliate himself, The therapist never colludes with the 
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patient against the law; this he makes perfectly clear from ti 
beginning. Treatment must be frequent and absolutely regul 

Obviously, for treatment to be possible the parents of the 
children with unusual sexual behavior must be willing 
coéperate at least in giving an initial history. Successful tre 
ment usually is possible only when collaborative therapy | 
parent and child can be instituted. As the therapist learns mot 
fully how the parents have sanctioned acting out, he become 
able to help the parents understand their unconscious part 
the child's problems and thus increase their desire for treal 
ment. This permits adequate therapy of the child. Long trei 
ment for the significant parent seems imperative. The adole 
cent patient, relieved of his obligation to a seductive paren 


may be able to respond to less prolonged therapy than othe 
wise would be necessary. 


SUMMARY 


s ego to subtle att 
inctual developmen 
wittingly seduce thet 
Clues obtained fron 
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PSYCHODYNAMICS OF GROUP 
PERVERSIONS ^ 


BY OTTO E. SPERLING, M.D. (BROOKLYN, NEW YORK) 


C. S. Ford (2) demonstrated that sexual practices regarded in| 


came to the conclusion that ‘sexual perversions are not so much 
a problem of psychopathology as a matter of adjustment between) 
an individual and the society in which he lives’. Beach (1) cond 
cludes that perversions cannot be regarded as unnatural beca | 
they occur among many animals under natural conditions, Ina 
recent discussion in the Committee for the Study of Group. 
Psychology of the American Psychoanalytic Association th 


as a disease or whether, in doing so, we are victims of prejudio 
This questions the competence of scientists to judge what i$ 
normal, abnormal, mature, or immature. | 
Our evaluation of suicide is likewise subject to our philosophy 
and our ethical principles, which differ from those of other cul | 
tures. Psychiatrists are justified in preventing suicide by tht 
gratitude of the patient when his depression or emotional up 
heaval is over. Similarly, we can prove that perversions att 
diseases, Curability of perversions is not our proof, but rather 


bs "pun and greater happiness of those who have bel 
ured. 


To define perversion, 
from Perversion as a disease. 


Read at the Midwinter Meeti 5 á 
New York, December 1958. ng of the American Psychoanalytic Associati. 
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missible in one society, prohibited in others; some are required 
or recommended or are parts of rituals. Isolated perverse acts 
occur in relatively ‘normal’ people; they do not establish the 
diagnosis of perversion. 

In genuine perversions, perverse acts or fantasies are habitual 
and are more important than heterosexual genitality; they are 
the patient’s major problem, although a neurotic character is 
a regular concomitant and neurotic symptoms are frequently 
present. In genuine perversions the whole life centers around 
the sexual abnormality which is almost continuously on the 
subject’s mind and arouses tremendous inner conflicts. — ' 

From these genuine perversions we must differentiate symp- 
tomatic perversions, in which the perversion is a symptom of 
another disease, such as schizophrenia, senile psychosis, or crimi- 
nal psychopathy. The great numbers of perversions that amazed’ 
readers of the reports of Kinsey and his co-workers are not gen- 
uine perversions. For their understanding and evaluation a new 
concept must be introduced. 

Every psychoanalyst knows patients who mention that at some 
time they have participated in a sexual group perversion. The 
most frequent is homosexuality among adolescent gangs, in high 
schools, dormitories, and camps. To my knowledge, these are 
never spontaneous outbreaks. There is always a leader whose 
fantasies are enacted by the group and give a specific character 
to the group perversion. As long as his followers are under his 
influence their own set of values concerning sexual matters are 
replaced by his." 

If conditioning were the cause of homosexuality all boys and 
girls who had such experiences would become homosexuals. 
These experiences may occur not once but for years, and in 
many communities such experiences are not only condoned but 
are considered a form of initiation into sexuality. In fact, only 
a minority of these initiates seem to retain the perversion as an 
exclusive choice of sexual gratification. If this be true, seduc- 

1€f. Freud: Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego. New York: Live- 
tight Publishing Corp., 1949. 
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tion, which has been believed to play a great role in the etiology 
of homosexual perversion, is not a specific etiology. 

In analogy to induced paranoia, I would suggest that we re 
gard these cases as induced perversion. In group perversions I 
found that the leader was the one who had the genuine perver: | 
sion. His perversion had a defensive meaning; his superego ac _ 
cepted the perversion and even demanded it. The fact that his | 
followers could reach an orgasm under conditions which were 
ego-alien to them proves how important the role of the super 
ego is in the etiology of perversions. The predisposition to per 
version among the followers must be assumed to stem from the 
polymorphously perverse nature of sexuality in the child, and 
from the existence among them of a superego that permits sub- 
stitution by a leader. In comparison to the influence of the 
leader, the importance of fixation seems to be minor, The fol- 
lowers regressed not because of the weakness of their egos but 
because of the demands of the leader. As a matter of fact after 
disillusionment about the leader, their egos were well able to 
keep the perverse tendencies repressed, In a way similar to in- 
duced paranoia,? there are many transitions in induced perver: 
sions between those cases who throw off the perversion without 
any conflict and those who remain perverts although continu: 
ously in conflict with their superegos. Why has seduction a deep 
and permanent effect on some and no effect at all, except per 
haps an increased countercathexis, on others? 


| 


A thirty-ight-year-old woman came for treatment because of 
depression and erythrophobia. At the age of eighteen she had 
fallen MOD with a man whom she much admired. He finally 
—_— mei i aa He took a lively interest in 
select her apparel and her PRI aie a 
and political beliefs, and was 


2 Cj. Hartmann, Heinz and S Erwin: 
p + Zur Psychologie des induziertt! 
Irreseins. Arch. f. Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, XCV, ei. a: 583-599 
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another couple. Her husband convinced these friends and the 
patient that the barriers of privacy in sexual intercourse were 
old-fashioned and that they could attain more pleasure by hav- 
ing sexual intercourse in a group, and finally with an exchange 
of partners, Although multiple partners and orgies had not 
occurred in her dreams and fantasies before marriage, these 
conditions now became necessary for orgasm. She could become 
sexually aroused only by witnessing the sexual intercourse of 
another couple. At thirty-five, after an operation that made her 
sterile, her husband persuaded her to replace the previous 
partners with couples whom he described as ‘generous’ and 
whom he required first to undergo tests for venereal disease. 
When the patient found that her husband was dishonest in his 
disposition of the money she had ‘earned’ for him, her illusions 
about him broke down and depression and erythrophobia set 
in. She still required gratification of her scoptophilia and ex- 
hibitionism in a foursome in order to achieve orgasm, but she 
began to suffer from self-accusations and increasing inner con- 
flicts. 

Her parents had let the patient sleep in their bedroom until 
she was six, thus permitting her to observe them clandestinely 
in their intimacies. Her superego was thus split during her 
childhood, but the split remained latent. She could accept her 
husband as an expert in morals because the ambiguity of her 
parents had prepared the ground for such acceptance. The wish 
to replace her mother in sexual intercourse with her father, and 
thus to change from an onlooker to a participant, had been re 
pressed, When her own superego was replaced by that of her 
husband, this repression could be partially lifted and it became 
possible for her to make the transition from an observer to a sex- 
ual partner, without having conflicts or symptoms, When she be- 
came disillusioned with her husband, the newly introjected 
parasitic superego could not be integrated with the older part 
of her superego and the previously latent rift in her superego 
became manifest, That the problem involved her superego and 
did not result from conditioned reflexes became evident from 
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her dreams wherein she reproached herself for her philis 
about sexuality, and also from her strange belief tha 
punished Adam and Eve for being ‘ashamed’.® 


In 1919 Freud explained war neurosis as a conflic 
tween the civilian ego and a parasitic ‘war ego’ (6); late 
concept of the superego was introduced. My study of wa 
rosis (13) confirmed Freud’s findings, but found an impa 
split not in the ego but in the superego.* Some war ne 
unconsciously interpret the traumas of war as commands 
or to refrain from doing, certain actions and have establi 
these commands as a kind of parasitic superego (9). 

The parasitic superego of the patient described aboy 
manded exhibitionism and scoptophilia, while the older 
of her superego forced her to confess her secret by bl 
whenever money, company, group activities, sex, or espe 
veneral diseases were mentioned. Her parasitic superegé 
mained a foreign body and became a source of continuous il 
friction. Under the influence of psychoanalysis she became 
to digest and eliminate this foreign body. She finally divo 
her husband, the originator of this foreign body, with af 
Plosive outburst of aggression. This aggression cannot b 


"There is no sharp bounda i 
ry but rather a gradual tran 
between induced and genuine perversions, 
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he had had a governess who whipped the children with a Span- 
ish cane, The child recognized that she got a thrill out of it, also 
that she liked to see horses whipped. The patient had been very 
much in love with her. He envied the chair on which she sat 
and wished to have her sit on his face; he repeatedly proposed 
that they make love, and kissed her on the neck. At first the 
whippings were only painful but they soon became for him a 
source of sexual pleasure and he provoked them. Asa reward for 
getting whipped he was permitted to hold the other children 
while they were given their whippings. The governess must 
have discovered his erotic gratification from the whippings 
since she finally declined to administer them. Thus deprived, 
he arranged with his younger sister that they whip each other 
with the Spanish cane and sit on one another's faces, a practice 
they continued until the governess left; thereafter he mastur- 
bated, without manual stimulation, with the fantasy of climbing 
a pole, In the middle of this fantasy his strength would wane 
but then a beautiful film actress would sit on his shoulders and 
spur him by whipping him to reach the top. This fantasy dem- 
onstrates the role of the superego in perversion. He also ac- 
quired from the governess a passion for seeing horses being 
beaten. 

His relationship with girls was either sadistic and platonic, 
or sexually masochistic. His orgastic potency required that he 
first be caned on the buttocks and then have his partner (usually 
a prostitute) sit on his face. Recollections about the governess 
proved to be screen memories for earlier occasions of being 
given enemas and spankings by his mother. He held his mother 
responsible for the mistreatment by the governess because he 
understood that she had approved of the way the governess 
handled the children, enjoying a sadistic thrill while she ob- 
served her husband suffering from jealousy and rejection in 
his love for the governess. The patient's father had often taken 
him to horse races, and apparently he too enjoyed seeing horses 
whipped. 

At five and a half the patient became very religious and iden- 
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tified himself with Jesus on the cross; God demanded the suffer 
ing. In the transference he imagined that the analyst got th 
same sexual pleasure from analyzing him as the governess had | 
got from whipping him; and that just as the governess had | 
punished him arbitrarily, the analysis was being protracted | 
without justification. Masochistic provocations and open expres 
sions of hostility are characteristic resistances in the analysis of 
perversions. 

The trauma and the fixation did not derive from the simple | 
fact that he was spanked. Every child in those days got spanked, 
The manifest erotic pleasure of the governess was the deciding 
factor. In addition to sensing this, the child was made a partic | 
pant by being instructed that holding the other children while 
they were being whipped was a reward, thus being taught that | 
his suffering was the necessary price for enjoyment of the beat- 
ing of others. He equated the governess’ enjoyments, his fathers 
enthusiasm for horse racing, his mother's administration of 
enemas and spankings, and the implications to him of his re 
ligious instruction. The conclusion he drew was that it is noble 
to do exactly what you fear most; and that the sado-masochistic 
way of life was an elegant privilege enjoyed by an elite. It was 
thus his superego, not his ego, that demanded his counterphobit 
attitude, In spite of his fear of castration he had to face it; in 
spite of his fear of the Spanish cane he had to provoke its use— 


as in analysis he felt compelled to provoke the analyst despite _ 
his fear of doing so. 


In my opinion it is not possible to explain this patient's per 
versions without two assumptions: first, that there is a specific | 
demand by his superego to counteract castration anxiety; and | 
second, that an unconscious part of the superego, stemming - 
from the parents, is demanding the perversion. Szurek (14) 808 
gested that the defective superego of the delinquent child often ; 
corresponds to a similar defect in the parent, I believe that i? 
genuine perversion there is not a defect of the superego but 
rather a positive demand of the superego, 1 
The role of infantile trauma was at first emphasized by Freud, 
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but he later believed that some of his patients had substituted 
fantasy for fact. He therefore concluded that the fantasy of 
seduction has the same effect as real seduction (5). The school 
of Melanie Klein goes to an extreme in this direction (7). Re- 
cently there have been many doubts cast on parents’ denials that 
they had behaved seductively toward their children. Analysis 
of parents has shown that seductive attitudes, which we should 
formerly have regarded as the child’s fantasies, really occurred, 
and that in other cases the mother unconsciously reveals the 
seductive intention of her behavior in a way recognizable to 
the child as well as to the psychoanalyst (zo, zr, 12). 

While in the case of induced perversion the leader replaces 
the superego, in genuine perversions the parents themselves 
have influenced the superego of the child in the direction of the 
perversion. They have done so by preventing expression of 
normal sexual tendencies; the perversion has become a defense 
against oedipal wishes. The parents have also fostered immatu- 
rity in the child. They have not only seduced the child more or 
less unconsciously in the direction of the perversion, but they 
also often interfere later on in the treatment of the adult. 
Furthermore, parental seduction not only has the meaning of 
an overstimulation favoring a fixation but also influences the 
superego, establishing this form of sexual activity as the norm. 
In addition, the parents’ demand for the adoption of counter- 

» phobic attitudes favors some forms of fetishism, and finally, their 
demand for a love free of ambivalence favors, in homosexuality, 
the projection of the negative component upon all of the other 
members of the opposite sex. 

In induced perversions, however, we find that the superego 
is split. These patients were seduced by a person whom they 
accepted as a leader. The conditions existing in group perver- 
sions are found also in perversion in a group of two, In marriage, 
one partner sometimes induces a perversion in the other (3). 
In some cases of induced perversion we discover that in child- 
hood a parent had induced the tendency to perversion, and then 
there is no real split in the superego. 

Certain professions are well known to attract homosexuals. If 
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a prominent master in a profession that requires personal in- 
struction is a genuine pervert, he may create a tradition for this 
perversion in the profession by selecting only fellow perverts for 
training. Those who hold that perversion has a constitutional 
origin have pointed to the great number of artists among per- 
verts. In my opinion this results not from constitution but from 
the accidental occurrence of perversion among some of the more 
prominent leaders. A sociological study might disclose the origi- 
nators of the tendency to perversion in some of the arts. With- 
out correctives, institutionalized perversion might well appear 
in a few centuries in our civilization, as it has become established - 
in some primitive societies. The tradition might, for example, 
become established that only homosexuals become career diplo- 
mats. 

The psychoanalytic findings in cases of induced perversions 
permit certain conclusions about the nature of institutionalized 
perversions in general. Instead of concluding that certain sexual 
practices of various primitive societies are not perversions be : 
cause they are accepted as normal behavior (2), I would suggest 
that we regard them as induced perversions which have become 
institutionalized in the course of centuries. It seems to me mort 
probable that these perverse acts were induced in a specific cul- 
ture by one leader with personal complexes and with personal 
genuine perversion. 


Prognosis is better in induced perversions than in genuine 
perversions. The wider the split between the part of the supet 
ego that supports the perversion and the rest of the superego 
and the stronger the synthetic powers of the ego, the better atë 
the chances of eliminating this foreign body and of redintegril 
ing the superego. In the therapy of genuine perversion, it is the 
task of the psychoanalyst to establish a split in the superego d 
the patient. If this is accomplished, or in induced perversion 
where it is already the case, therapy proceeds by analyzing the 
part of the superego that supports the perversion and 
strengthening the ego in its attempt to defend itself against 
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commands of the parasitic superego. The patient has to recog- 
nize it as a foreign body and to eliminate it. Identification with 
the psychoanalyst favors integration of the superego as in treat- 
ment of the psychoneuroses. 
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THE USE OF METAPHOR 
IN ANALYTIC THINKING 


BY GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


While workers in the physical sciences use models and diagram 
to make plain the entities with which they are dealing, th 
psychoanalyst wishing to explain what he perceives of psycht 
logical structures and relationships can depend only on word 
It is therefore of special interest to note how his words are used 
and what effect these words have on those who read them, 

‘The earliest psychoanalytic writings illustrate the masterl 
fashion in which Freud surmounted the difficulties of his ta 
The least of these difficulties was the fact that his findings wen 
an affront to the conventional morality of his time. Mud 
greater and persistent was the difficulty that besets all who ha 
to invent a terminology of abstractions. Most nouns represen 
things that have been seen, tasted, touched, or heard. The un 
seen, savorless, intangible, and silent are hard for the reader tt 
Perceive. As words are combined into sentences, they form 4 
visualized relationship with something which perhaps may 
comprehended rather than seen; thus the abstract must neatly, 
always be delineated in a figurative rather than in a realistic 
way. Freud's discoveries Were novelties for which there wert 
no terms. He remedied the deficiency by borrowing expressions, 
some from dead languages, as to cathect—an expression that 
now bears only an analytic connotation—, others from everyday, 
speech, such as to split and to cling, and some, too pompous fo 
common talk, as to repress and to inhibit. 

The processes these describe can be visualized by the reade 
as they take place in the Psyche, but they need individuals t0 
enact them. The subjects of these verbs are implied or revealed 


by metaphor. There are three distinct Ways in which they atë 
shown to us, 


First, we think of the 
ter. ‘Look’, says Freud, ‘ 


ego as something protozoan in charac 
upon the mind of an individual as al 
66 
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unknown and unconscious id upon whose surface rests the ego, 
developed from its nucleus the Pcpt system. . . . the ego does 
not envelop the whole of the id, but only does so to the extent 
to which the system Pcpt forms its surface, more or less as the 
germinal layer rests upon the ovum. The ego is not sharply 
separated from the id, the lower portion merges into it.'! "The 
living vesicle with its receptive outer layer . . . floats about in an 
outer world which is charged with the most potent energies 
and it would be destroyed by the operation of the stimuli pro- 
ceeding from this world if it were not furnished with a pro- 
tection against stimulation.’ ‘We formed an idea of the rela- 
tion between ego libido and object libido which I can illustrate 
to you by a comparison taken from zoology. Think of the sim- 
plest forms of life consisting of a little mass of only slightly dif- 
ferentiated protoplasmic substances. They extend protrusions 
which are called pseudopodia into which the protoplasm over- 
flows. They can, however, again withdraw these extensions of 
themselves and reform themselves into a mass.’® 

The usefulness of this last metaphor lies in the way in which 
it substitutes spatial relationships for temporal and causal ones. 
Also, when associating the ego with a creature with which he 
has been familiar since his first year of biology, the student of 
Psychoanalysis gains confidence as though the psyche too is 
finite, controllable, and can almost be held and examined in the 
hollow of the hand. This metaphor emphasizes the organic 
basis of our mental processes and our kinship with all forms of 
animal life, 

Even a biological enthusiast, however, tires of prolonged 
microscopic scrutiny and appreciates it better when the subject 
1s projected onto a screen. A comparable process happens when 
the mind is likened to a continent inhabited by warring nations. 


1Freud: The Ego and the Id, London: The Hogarth Press and the Institute 
of Psychoanalysis, 1949. 

*Freud: Beyond the Pleasure Principle. New York: Boni & Liveright, 1922. 

. Freud: A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis. New York: Boni & Live- 
right, 1920, 
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Its various elements can then be seen large and clear. 
second kind of metaphor used by psychoanalysis. 1 
Freud gave a geographical turn to his description whe 
said, “The creation of the mental domain of fantasy has 
plete counterpart in the establishment of "reservation" or 
ture parks" in places where the inroads of agriculture andi 
threaten to change the original face of the earth’* Hei 
duced the comparison to war when he spoke of hysterical §} 
toms in which the wish for gratification and the need for pu 
ment both appear. “They are, so to speak, frontier posts, st 
from both sides of the border.’ i 
The finest flowering of this metaphor is in Anna Freud's 
Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense: *. . . within the id a 
of calm and satisfaction prevails, so there is no occasion fot 
instinctual impulse to invade the ego’. Further on she W 
“Peaceful relations between neighboring powers are at an 


the ego in the hope of overthrowing it by a surprise attack. 
. €go proceeds to counterattack. . . . In favorable cases th 
does not object to the intruder but puts its own energies a 
other's disposal. . . . Through re-enforcement of its en 
cathexis the defense set up by the ego is successful, the in 
force from the id is routed.’ 
The advantage of such comparisons is that human € 
which may appear to be the result of external forces, are Jal 
seen as the projection and outcome of the participants’ 
emotional turmoil. Another gain is that we can react to 
kind of likeness emotionally, and out of our own ex 
whereas the protozoan simile was only an object of intellé 
interest, Any member of a generation that grew up with 


4 Ibid, 
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own army protecting us from invasion and ruin. Since our 
cause is the just one, the superego is President, King, or Kaiser. 
The destructive, atavistic, bestial, cowardly, and unrestrained 
soldiery of the enemy makes excellent examples of what pro- 
ceeds from the id. 

A more clear-cut picture of intrapsychic processes was gained 
when Freud simply personified the ego, his third use of meta- 
phor. He did so in such terms as these: ‘In its relationship to the 
id it [the ego] is like a man on horseback. . . . The ego is a poor 
creature owing service to three masters.'^ ‘In two very familiar 
maladies, the ego ideal displays particular severity and often 
rages against the ego with the utmost cruelty. . . . In melancholia 
the ego ventures no objection, it admits the guilt and submits to 
punishment. . . . In hysteria it has turned the same weapon 
against a harsh taskmaster.'* 

If we can compare the metaphor of the warring continent 
with projection on a screen, this dramatization of intrapsychic 
relationships may be likened to a high-speed camera which re- 
veals minute changes of form and posture. Personification also | 
is consoling to us as students because the ego is that part of the 
mind with which we identify ourselves when we wish to feel 
superior to our id and unafraid of our superego. 

All these metaphors not only clarify; they give the analyst 
a subjective emotional understanding of the experience de- 
scribed, which is helpful since he deals not only with the ideas 
of others but mostly with their feelings. Contrast the reaction to 
the statements quoted to one where only abstract analytic terms 
are used: ‘The fugitive cathexis attached itself to a substitutive 
idea which, on the one hand, was connected by 
the rejected idea, and, on the other, escaped repression by. 
reason of its remoteness from that idea ( 
and which permitted a rationalization of the still uncontrollable 
outbreak of anxiety.'? In spite of the emotional tug of the word 

* Freud: The Ego and the Id. Loc. cit, f 

* Ibid. 

* Freud: The Unconscious, Coll. Papers, IV. 
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‘fugitive’ we read this statement with impersonal attention simi- 
lar to that which we showed in our hospital days when we gazed 
on an opened abdomen in the operating room. 

The reason for calling attention to these metaphors is nol 
so much to dilate on their benefits as it is to point out that o 
many occasions they insidiously confuse us and impair our 
understanding. As we try to emulate Freud and clarify our 
concept of what is happening in a patient's psyche, we may find 
ourselves betraying whatever insight we have gained by to 
faithful adherence to the implications of our metaphors. Tli 
same fidelity often makes for ambiguity and lack of clarity inal 
analytic passage otherwise well written, Or a baffled reader mij 
well find he is unwittingly thinking in one kind of metaphor 
while the author is using another. 

The use of metaphors to the point of absurdity is shown not 
in analytic but in theological writing. For centuries befor 
Freud, there were acute intuitive observers who described whi’ 
they saw of intrapsychic strife geographically and by personil 
cation. They said, ‘Our Father Which art in heaven’ and ‘Tht 
devil is in hell’. They gave their disciples a picture of a hoth 
zontal three-layered universe where righteousness is a functio 
of height, a picture which advances in astronomical knowledge 
have hardly eradicated, 

Whatever obscurities arise from metaphorical association 
and implications, they are more than compensated by adequi 


B 


reader or student of Psychoanalysis, who is attuned to these iit 
tuitive subtleties, finds in himself an awareness of univ 

in human experience which the metaphor enables him to col 
firm or elaborate; or they cause him to feel a need to deny, ™ 
to modify by a compromise, 


However, when we try to delineate the psyche realisticalli - 
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objectively, and without borrowed analogies, we find ourselves 
aligned with the physicists. For the ego is essentially a meeting 
place of forces, instinctual drives derived from the physiological 
needs of the body on the one hand, and on the other, energies 
triggered by memories of the world without, superego and 
reality demands. On different occasions these forces oppose, 
strengthen or modify each other. In so doing they may be com- 
pared to a multitude of tangible phenomena, to politics and 
human relationships, as Freud did, or to inanimate occurrences, 
such as temperature and pressure variations in the atmosphere 
that result in weather changes, or to the combination of acids 
and bases in a solution that produces salts. The ego of each 
individual is a unique constant pattern by which the antago- 
nisms of the entering forces are resolved. Resolution may take 
the form of mental changes, somatic symptoms, or actions which 
change the individual with respect to his surroundings or alter 
the surroundings themselves. 

This means that in the ego quanta of chemical energy, in- 
finitesimal in amount, derived from intracellular fluctuations, 
produce gigantic expenditures of mental, chemical and me- 
chanical work. Therefore, in this respect we can use a physicist's 
device as an illustrative model. The ego as it functions can be 
likened to an electronic relay in which milliwatts of electricity 
control and direct the power of mighty torrents and waterfalls. 


These few examples are given as a tentative exploration into 
the advantages and limitations of analogical expression, re- 
quired to convey the meaning of psychic events in psycho- 
analysis, in contrast to the exact description required in the 
physical sciences. 


PSYCHODYNAMICS OF TINNITUS 


BY HENRY I, SCHNEER, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Tinnitus is the subjective experience of noise in one or both 
ears and is usually described as ringing, humming, buzzing, oF 
roaring (3, 4). It may be caused by an organic lesion of the con 
ductive peripheral, or of the perceptual central auditory 4 

paratus. The occurrence of purely subjective tinnitus, wit 
objective evidence of organic disease, has been debated. Marti 
and Aubert (7) state that buzzing in the ear does not occur ii 
the absence of deafness. They refer to tinnitus, however, as th 
representation of the positive background of the sensory de 
of hearing, the consciousness of the auditory screen, just as bl 
is the sensory screen perceived by the blind. Davis (2) india 
that ringing in the ears and other noises in the head can occu 
as normal phenomena in the absence of physical sound, as ‘tht 
faint white noise or faint ringing heard by almost everyon 
a very quiet room’. Heller and Bergman (3) state: "Tin 
which is subaudible, may be a physiological phenomenon in 


curring in a young man who had had fifteen operations for 
bilateral mastoid infection, In discussing the influence of 
nitus as one of the ‘symptoms frequently accompanying € 
ness’, Zeckel (9) says that ‘the degree of deafness is almost unl 
portant’ in comparison to the mental disturbance that tinnifi 
may cause. 

Perhaps tinnitus as a symptom can be better understood if 
suppose that its cause is in some cases purely function: 
others purely organic, in yet others a mixture of both. A p 


From the Veterans Division of the Guidance Center of New Rochelle. 
author wishes to acknowledge his appreciation to Mark G. Kanzer, 
many valuable suggestions, 
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logical evaluation as part of the initial study of cases of tinnitus 
may contribute toward solving obscure problems as well as in- 
creasing the efficiency of the therapy. 


Data concerning two cases to be discussed are derived from 
their histories, from psychotherapeutic sessions, and from two 
consecutive sessions of group therapy in which both partici- 
pated. One of these patients was a bookkeeper who had com- 
plained of tinnitus for eight years; the other was an actor who 
experienced ringing in the ears for about half an hour during the 
interim between a first and a second session of group therapy. 

Otological and neurological examinations of the bookkeeper 
failed to reveal evidence of organic disease. The lack of any 
previous history and the transient nature of the symptom ren- 
dered physical examination unnecessary in the second case, Both 
patients appeared to be initially depressed, having paranoid 
tendencies and essentially schizotypal disorders (8). Rorschach 
tests? at the beginning of both treatments were suggestive of 
paranoid schizophrenia. 

The bookkeeper, a bachelor of twenty-five, was a passive man, 
but habitually irritable. His interest in his surroundings was 
declining and he was increasingly isolating himself. This de- 
pression, unrecognized by him, was precipitated by his mother's 
absence on a prolonged trip and by a contemplated change in 
his work from being a salaried worker to becoming an entre 
preneur, an 

He complained of hearing little of what was said to him. As 
direct attempts to elicit a history were abandoned, he grew more 
confident and his auditory acuity suddenly sharpened as, 
one interview, he ventured into a discussion of sex. He said, 
hear you psychiatrists are interested in sex’. He then made clear 
his belief that one's physical appearance is affected by 
activity. He recalled a neighborhood axiom from early & 
lescence that engaging in coitus every seven days will ma 
pimples disappear. Since adolescence he had felt inferior and 

SRorschsch tests were done by P, A. Frisch, Ph.D. and G, A. Deret, PhD. 


had thought that people were laughing at his ‘looks’. He wi 
worried that masturbation with loss of semen was contributing 
to the continuance of his tinnitus. 

He recalled mutual masturbation with boys at the age of 
sixteen, A middle-aged man performed fellatio on him when. 
he was at home on leave from the Navy at the age of tw 
Incestuous desire for his next older sister continued into adult 
hood. Economic hardship of the family during his childhood 
had necessitated his sleeping in the same room with this sister, 
In his puberty the family moved and the sleeping arrangement 
was changed. Although his parents usually slept in the same 


by the mother. A partition, open at the top, separated him from 
his parents, He clearly remembered sounds of the bed squeak 
ing, which he attributed to parental coitus. Although he had 
an erection at the time, his recollection of the event indicated: 
a struggle to repress the memory of it. He stated, 'My feeling 
weren't excited. I didn't feel right. I don't know what to think’ 
He was the fourth of five children. The household was matri- 
archal. The patient emphasized that he had never had to feat 
his father. The mother was described as nagging and troubling 
in her oversolicitous attitude about food. As an adult, he bè 


to urge him to eat. He was excessively concerned with neatness 
clothes, blemishes, and numbers. In puberty and adolescence hé 
felt inferior, mostly at school; this he attributed to his po? 
clothes and his belonging to an ethnic minority. Outside the 
home he considered himself assertive, ‘a know it all’, and # 
leader in baseball. At that time he said he did not have 'flutté 
ing rabbit ears’, which he explained as a colloquialism applied 
to baseball umpires who are hypersensitive to the derogat© 
shouts of the crowd, At seventeen, when he was completing high 
school and feeling socially successful, military service | 

as a threat. It was then that his difficulty in hearing began- 
described the impairment as having been ‘very slight’. He bë 
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came aware of it when others complained that they were com- 
pelled to repeat their remarks to him. He said that he was so 
preoccupied with himself that his attention fluctuated. 

The patient became depressed and withdrawn from fear of 
being called for military duty and of being separated from his 
mother, This state recurred eight years later when she left home 
fora long visit in Europe and he then applied for psychotherapy. 
Genital strivings had to be repressed. He had to deny the im- 
plications to him of the primal scene of which he had been 
forcibly made aware by sounds. In this connection he reported 
a dream. 


Laying out in the middle of the road. Frogs jumped all over 
me, The car headlights were all over me. 


Frogs reminded him of Japanese. During the war he had feared 
they would silently swim to his ship and attack. The words 
‘laying’ and ‘jumped’ are related to his feminine sexual fantasy. 
The headlights indicate the guilt of exposure. The repeated 
phrase ‘all over me’ refers to the reversal of his aggression and 
the consequential passive, masochistic attitude. Jones (5) states 
that ‘the frog is in the unconscious a constant symbol of the 
male organ when viewed with disgust’. This accords with the 
patient's guilt and fear of his genital strivings. 

His anxiety about military service caused him, paradoxically, 
to volunteer, This he justified by assuming the medical ex 
aminers would permanently reject him because of 
hearing; this would free him from the fear of being drafted. 
Should he be accepted, he would be able to choose the branch 
of service he would enter. He preferred the Navy, for in the 
Navy he ‘could sleep in a bed’. The act of volunteering was 
also partially a flight from his seductive mother as well as an 
outlet for aggression (proving masculinity) and for self-punitive 
fantasies such as came to expression through his ear symptom: 
Once in the Navy, he was able to conform to the isci 
requirements and, after a rigorous period of induction, he war 
sent to a school for radio operators where it was necessary for 
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him to learn code from high-pitched sounds. He failed, and 
the privilege of rank. As his ship approached a combati 
the ringing in his ears from having been very slight becam 
tense. His only relief was during sleep. He became preocu 
with listening to the roar of the ocean.? 

During a severe naval battle, the patient experienced 
hundred fifty-five air raids in five days, each one ushered i 
the ringing of the general quarters alarm. His ship was 
and he was saved from drowning. There ensued symptom 
stress, notably hyperacusia, which led to a long period of] 
pitalization. Physical and neurological examinations showet 
abnormalities but his chronic anxiety rendered him unfit 
further military duty and he was honorably discharged 
pension. He returned to the care of his doting mother, He 
pride in his military record, always referring to the sympto 
tinnitus as his memento of the war. 


The actor was twenty years old. He had recently retung 
civilian life from a position of great responsibility as an 0 
in the Air Corps. He was depressed and full of self-deprecial 
thoughts, and was contemplating suicide, He had ‘unwa L 
hates and jealousies' and was chronically fearful of humiliat 
After two and a half years of psychotherapy his self-esteem! 
proved and his hostility and underlying guilt concern 
father was largely resolved. During treatment various t 
symptoms of conversion hysteria appeared. At a time when h 
reached a high point of success in his career, and shortly foli 
ing a long-procrastinated marriage, his father became seridl 
sick. It was during this period, between two group therapy 
sions, that he developed transient tinnitus. 

He had made his adaptation to life chiefly by perpetuati 
sense of infantile omnipotence with substitutive and symb 
gratifications, His possessive mother favored his intellectual 

* Compare the myth of Odymeus who tied himself securely to a mal 
stopped. the ears of his men to prevent hearing the sweet songs of the Sirens 


Bunker (7) who traces the identity of the Siren to the seductive mothet | 
lures men to their deaths, 
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æsthetic development in preference to encouraging his interest 
in his father's business. He remembered being called ‘the little 
king’ by her. At the age of six, while at camp, he had to be 
reunited with his parents because of an attack of ‘wheezing’, 
which never recurred. In imitation of his father, he appeared 
nude before his mother, likewise nude, well into puberty, Daily 
he kissed his mother and his sister on the mouth and his father 
on the cheek. He recalled a scene in which his father was nude 
in the bathroom, standing like ‘a colossus’ over the sister who 
was having a ‘fit’. 

The patient gauged his skill in dramatics by his ability to 
'rollick' his father with laughter, which led him to believe he 
could do the same with ‘an audience of thousands’. 

During the first group session everyone in the group, includ: 
ing the therapist, paid much attention to the bookkeeper's 
symptom of tinnitus. During the week elapsing before the 
second group session, the actor had been fearfully awaiting a 
telephone call which might announce the impending death of 
his father. In the second group session, he monopolized the at- 
tention of the group by discussing his guilt at the anticipation 
of the ringing of the telephone and his transient episode of 
tinnitus, He described, in addition, a hallucinatory experience: 
“About a year ago’, he said, ‘just upon falling asleep, I heard a 
man's voice—Father's—calling my name. A couple of months 
later, I heard a voice say, "Yes", It was a little girl's volos ae 
clear as a bell, It was in the right car. The other night I was — 
thinking about it. I felt it would happen again. There waa — — 
funny kind of silence. A total kind of silence.” 


which bind anxiety, and substitute sounds which 
retain their original significance, The first patient 
scious recollection from early adolescence of an 
hearing sounds which he attributed to parental coii 
second patient, the symptom was one of many con 
actions, and may well have been partially induced by 
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THE DREAM OF 
EXALTED PARENTAGE 


BY ROBERT SEIDENBERG, M.D. (SYRACUSE, NEW YORK) 


Freud! described fantasies of patients, recalled from early childhood, 
of being a stepchild or an adopted child: *, , , the child's imagination 


whom it now has such a low opinion and of replacing them 
others, occupying as a rule a higher social station. It will make 
in this connection of any opportune coincidence from its actual 
experience, such as its becoming acquainted with the Lord of the 
Manor or some landed proprietor . . . or with some member of the 
aristocracy, . .. Chance occurrences of this kind arouse the child's 
envy, which finds expression in a fantasy in which both its parents 
are replaced by others of better birth.’ 

Freud analyzes this daydream as the fulfilment of erotic and ambi- 
tious wishes, the former being concealed by the latter, The substitu- 
tion in dreams of the parents by the Emperor or the Empress is an 
expression of the longing for the '. . . happy vanished days when 
[the child's) father seemed to it the noblest and strongest of men 
and its mother as the dearest and loveliest of women’. 


The following dream was reported in the filtieth hour of the 
analysis of a married woman of twenty-eight who suffered from 
anxiety hysteria of moderate severity. 


1 was having an argument with my husband who was bed 
buy a cashmere coat for himself. 1 teld him he was selfish; 


two blondes who were seated on the other side of him, The 
Mene then shifted. I was rowing a boat on a beautiful calm — 
lake. There were two small children, presumably my own, in 
the boat with me. As I was peacefully rowing, another boat 
approached, A man in it exclaimed: ‘A dreadful mistake has 
been made! The child you have there is the daughter of the 


"Freed: Family Romances. Coll. Papers, V, pp. 747% 
b] 
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Morgans or the Goulds'—some such family. I then turned in 
my seat and recognized a beautiful, well-groomed child of two 
and a half who was not my own. I apologetically turned her 
over to the man in the other boat who was apparently the 
manager of the estate of the child's parents. 


The patient described her affect in this dream as mixed. In the 
beginning she was furious at her husband for his selfishness and 
rudeness. In the second part of the dream she described a feeling of 
serenity. 

She and her husband had been discussing the use to which they 
would put money they had received for Christmas. The question 
arose about the purchase of new clothes which she coveted, but 
found it necessary to wait for sales to avoid fecling uncomfortable 
about paying the full price. The ‘blondes’ in the dream are the kind 
of ‘floozies’ with whom her husband might take up, not being con 
tent ‘with what he gets at home'—a reference to her sexual frigidity 
The stadium is a place where one is seen by thousands of people 
She has been embarrassed, walking under such circumstances to het 
seat, by having young men whistle at her. The little girl is, of co 
she, The mistaken identity of the child reminds her that in child: 
hood she had felt she was a stepchild which, at times, caused her 
feel obligated to her parents because they had possibly adopted htt 
asian abandoned waif. At other times she imagined her real parents 
might have been some of the wealthy parents of her schoolmate 
Her ease of acquaintance with wealthy people accounted for the 
oes construction: "We're all in the same boat; yet there are | 

ferences. Station, breeding, and wealth make them different. I dott 
want to sound snobbish.’ Most of her classmates had spent wet 
ends at their family estates. The manager of the estate reminded ht 
of the analyst. f 


The patient was the only child of impoverished parents. He 
father, a freelance Writer, was never Esa Bie of his ‘inde 
pendent spirit'. Her mother was ambitious and by social maneuvel 
and scholarships, enrolled and managed to keep her daughter in 
fashionable private schools. The girl was quite successful scho | 
cally and displayed many qualities of leadership and gentility which 
endeared her to members of the faculty. She was befriended by ™ 
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children of the wealthy. She was dutiful and obsequious to her 
parents for their sacrifices, and to her teachers who rewarded her 
with scholarships. When it came time for her to matriculate in a 
college, she declined the offer of a scholarship to an exclusive college, 
enrolled and was graduated from a tuition-free public college. 

She came into analysis seven years after marriage because of acute 
episodes of anxiety, at times panic, which occurred whenever she 
had a minor illness such as a cold or sore throat, She would become 
fearful that something more serious might develop, leading to her 
death, She would then be enraged with her husband for not minis- 
tering to her needs and for not appreciating the seriousness of her 
illness, These symptoms had appeared one year after the birth of her 
last child, two years prior to the beginning of the analysis. 

With her ‘so much more capable’ mother she behaved like a small 
girl, castigating herself as an inept mother and wife by comparison. 
When a visit from her parents was imminent, she became paralyzed 
with fear lest she antagonize her mother. To prevent this, she let her 
mother run the household, feeling very resentful that she was being 
displaced in her own home. 


Prior to the dream reported, she dreamed that the analyst was 
showing her a large mansion with a beautiful view; there were other 
dreams of banquet halls, of being in a huge department store where 
she could make unlimited purchases. In another dream she was being 
scolded for overdrawing her bank account. These dreams made her 
quite anxious, both during the dream and when relating them. She 
next began to experience nausea just prior to the sessions, with an 
associative content of fellatio and pregnancy. In a dream just prior 
to the one under consideration, her son had a deformity of his 
mouth: his tongue was stuck to the floor of his mouth. She was tak- 
ing him to a pediatrician who looked at her as if disgusted and 
stated: ‘There is nothing wrong with this child’s mouth’, In the 
dream she experienced a partial sense of relief. She could not avoid 
being aware of her oral cravings, and frequently asked where they 
came from: were they normal; were they inherited; did they come 
from childhood experiences of deprivation? She was also becoming 
increasingly apprehensive about their aim in the transference. 

_ In this segment of her analysis, the patient was dominated by 
intense feelings of shame about a resurgence of helpless oral cravings 
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in the transference. The primary orality substituted the phallus for - 
the breast. She had tried to reassure herself in the dream of the | 
pediatrician that there was nothing abnormal about her own orality, 
Represented in the dream by her son, she was having the pediatrician | 
tell her that what would appear to be abnormal in an adult, might 
be perfectly normal in a child. Her infantile regression served to 
justify her cravings, but apparently this defense was not successful, 


SUMMARY 


The dream of having been born of noble or otherwise more impor 
tant parentage connoted in one clinical ins'ance not only the desire 
for the happier days when the parents were thought of as exalted 
human beings, as Freud suggested, but also served an integrative 
function of the ego in dealing with shame and helplessness from an 
unresolved oral fixation. After the point has been reached where 
these cravings can no longer be denied, they are rationalized by 
fantasy of exalted birth which also sooner or later provides unlimited 
gratification. 


"o €"—— 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ECONOMY 
OF DÉJÀ RACONTÉ 


BY ALFRED J. SIEGMAN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


In a short paper on fausse reconnaissance, Freud (2) observed that , 
material which the patient erroneously believed he had previously 
reported frequently, *. . . turns out to be memories of the greatest 
import to the analysis'. Such an erroneous belief has the clinical 
value of a reliable herald introducing new and significant communi- 
cations. Although Freud found a similarity between this phenome- 
non and déjà vu, he was of the opinion that *. . . the explanation of 
this frequent occurrence appears to be that the patient really did 
on some previous ocasion have the intention of giving this informa- 
tion . . . but that he was then prevented by resistance from carrying 
out his purpose, and afterwards confounded a recollection of his 
intention with a recollection of its performance'. 

Treatment of a patient in which déjà raconté occurred persist- 
ently in conjunction with a specific set of defenses seems to shed 
further light on the economics and specificity of the phenomenon 
and its relationship to déjà vu. 

An unmarried, male student of twenty-six came for therapy be- 
cause of severe psychic paralysis. He had no friends, rarely left the 
house, slept until late in the morning, and spent a good portion of 
his time immersed in flagrant sado-masochistic fantasies, masturba- 
tion, biting his nails and picking his skin, watching television, and 
reading science fiction. Adequately intelligent, he had nevertheless. 
twice quit school in which he was a poor student. He lived with hit” 
mother with whom he maintained an intensely close and ambivalent 
telationship. 

Preliminary interviews with him revealed a markedly impaired 
and constricted ego that was not only incapable of coping with the 
demands of reality, of his libidinal impulses, and of his superego, 
but was in constant danger of being overwhelmed by them. 

In treatment, he frequently felt ‘blank’ and ‘distant’; in fact, he 
often fell asleep. Commonly he would either forget what he had said 
immediately after reporting it, or else he would lose the trend of 
his thoughts in the midst of communicating them. Similarly, he 
would forget or be unable to understand my remarks, no matter 
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how simple or prosaic. By the use of these archaic mechanisms of | 
denial, he was able to avoid many dangers. 

He would habitually review his associations in his mind before 
reporting them. He also removed himself, so to speak, from his ob. 
servations about himself by transposing them into the past tense; 
thus he often prefaced his statements with, 'I had been thinking, , / 
or, ‘It occurred to me before that. . ", He frequently qualified or put 
his thoughts in a tentative form with such comments as, 'It might be 
that. . .' or ‘perhaps’, In addition to reducing guilt by partially 
avoiding responsibility, he was able in this way to divest his asso- 
ciations of their spontaneity, immediacy, and unfamiliarity, likewise | 
reducing the possible occurrence of the unanticipated and unex: 
pected, which as Fenichel (z) noted, is a priori more likely to over 
whelm the ego, Although these devices serve to protect the ego and 
are generically related to the mechanisms of isolation and denial, 
they cannot properly be called defenses in that they do not aid in 
the work of repression but, on the contrary, act in just an opposite 
fashion. They are maneuvers utilized by the ego to master and 
make available to consciousness thoughts, feelings and impulses that 
otherwise would be too threatening and therefore subject to repre 
sion. 

New material was regularly introduced with the equivalent of I 
must have told you this before, but. . , often stated in a stereotyped 
and automatic fashion as if the patient were unaware of its repeti- 
tiveness, It soon became apparent that important and new material 
always followed this introduction. The content varied, and included 
screen memories (2), aggressive and libidinal impulses with con 
comitant guilt and fear of superego retaliation, and other thoughts 
centering about strong affects, The common denominator, however; 
was the fact that the material had previously been subject to various 
degrees of partial repression and hence was threatening to the ego. 
In the course of the analysis most of these maneuvers became less 
frequent or dropped away entirely as the result of direct analysis 
and strengthening of his ego which enabled him to tolerate and 
integrate what formerly had been dangerous, ‘This was accompanied 
by a mitigation in the transference of his concept of the analyst a5 
punitive superego. 

After his frequent resort to déjà raconté had been brought to his 
attention on many previous Occasions, the subject of his fears of 
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being suddenly overwhelmed was again being discussed one day. 
Although passive homosexual wishes were a determinant, it ap- 
peared that the fear of loss of ego control was dominant at the time. 
While talking about his need to make elaborate preparations for 
new and possibly unexpected situations by means of gathering as 
much information as possible beforehand in a library, he suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘You know, the reason I’m always telling you that I have 
told you something is that if I have, nothing unexpected or horrible 
can happen because it happened safely before!’ There was a pause 
of a few minutes duration, and then he resumed: ‘I guess I told you 
this before, but when Alex and I were six my uncle told us that if 
we played with our penises they would fall off, Needless to say, no 
reference to this important incident had been mentioned by him. 
With the aid of déja raconté, his ego was thus able to control and 
allow access to consciousness what had previously been overwhelm- 
ing and therefore repressed. The economic formulation of the 
underlying motive of déja raconté might then be phrased as follows: 
the ego, reminded of a threat it fears might be overwhelming, can 
be reassured (by a trick of perceptual distortion) that this situation 
was previously mastered successfully, and it is thereby able to cope 
with it in the present. With slight variation owing to the setting, 
this is in basic accord with Oberndorf’s (4) formulation regarding 
déjà vu: *. . . it serves to reassure the individual that he is not 
venturing into an entirely new field, with which there is an uncon- 
scious association of uncertainty and failure because of its similarity 
to one in the past’, 
_ Additional confirmation in support of these conclusions is found 
in Freud's analysis of the ‘consolation’ inherent in the ‘examination 
dream’: ‘Do not be afraid of the morrow; think of the anxiety which 
you felt before your matriculation; yet nothing happened to justify 
it, for now you are a doctor. . .' (3). The impression that déja 
raconté is evoked only by material that is threatening to the ego is 
obliquely confirmed by its apparently higher incidence during psy- 
choanalytic therapy when material subject to repression is emerging. 
There is a kernel of universal participation in the myth among the 
ancients, cited by Freud, that déjà vu is evidence of a former indi- 
Vidual incarnation. What better reassurance could there be against 
the overwhelming realization of the ephemerality of narcissism and 
the painful inevitability of death? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE COLLECTED PAPERS OF OTTO FENICHEL. Second Series. Edited by 
Hanna Fenichel and David Rapaport, New York: W. W. 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1954. 374 PP- 


This second volume, consisting of twenty-seven papers written be- 
tween 1936 and 1946, completes the collection of the contributions 
made by Otto Fenichel to psychoanalysis. Written at the prime of 
his creative and clinical experience, these papers examine psycho- 
analytically a broad range of subjects. With boundless versatility 
Fenichel passes from such problems as acting, politics, and dream 
psychology to technical difficulties in treatment, acting out, educa- 
tion, and psychosomatic medicine, often within the same paper. 

At a recent meeting of the New York Psychoanalytic Society, Anna 
Freud paid passing tribute to Fenichel’s encyclopedic and integrative 
knowledge of psychoanalysis. She said that she shares with other 
investigators the practice of seeing what Fenichel said about a sub- 
ject before embarking on further search of analytic literature. For a 
generation that cut its psychoanalytic eyeteeth on Fenichel's The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of the Neuroses, the contents of this volume 
will naturally have a familiar, reminiscent, and sometimes repe- 
titious ring. Repetitiousness is an unavoidable consequence of pub- 
lishing together papers originally intended to stand alone. In each 
contribution the author, quite naturally, re-emphasizes his unique 
approach and his characteristic point of view. 

The essentials of Fenichel's psychoanalytic orientation emerge 
with clarity in these papers. He was a therapist who worked close to 
the facts learned in clinical experience, using clinical applicability 
as the first criterion for evaluating theoretical formulations. It is in 
the elucidation of conscious attitudes by tracing their origin from 
the conflict over unconscious infantile strivings that Fenichel is at 
his most creative and his best. In this respect he bore to the end the 
imprint of the formative years of his psychoanalytic training. The 
papers entitled ‘The Symbolic Equation: Girl=Phallus and The 
Counterphobic Attitude have a classic quality because they deal 
exhaustively and definitively with seemingly simple concepts which 
Nonetheless have rich practical and clinical implications. With a 
few sharp but broad strokes Fenichel made alive and real the pic 
ture of that portion of his patient's problem upon which he 
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to focus. Essentially, Fenichel’s method was to extrapolate from the 
precise microscopic analysis of his patients’ productions insights 
their personal and social relationships. At times, as in the anal 
feelings of triumph in Trophy and Triumph, the results seem 
brilliant; in other instances (On Acting, and Remarks on the Com 
mon Phobias), the deductions seem strained and cramped, falling 
short of their mark, Yet in every paper at one point or another 
there is a sudden illumination of some clinical problem, a quid 
flash of insight into the hitherto unfamiliar. The reader feels likes 
practitioner making the rounds of the hospital wards with a maste 
clinician of the old school. Hu. 
Although Fenichel was by no means a slavish codifier of psydie 
analysis as some critics have asserted, his innovations in theory dé 
not bear the same stamp of boldness, imagination, and independe 
apparent in his clinical contributions. His specific gift in dealing 
with theoretical material was his ability to integrate the 
contributions with the literature and, where they were diverge 
to indicate clearly the areas of difference. He was mindful of tht 
realistic social frame of reference of human conflict and differ 


clearly from Freud in laying greater stress on economic factors : 


in repudiating the concept of the death instinct, From the hi 
point of view, in reading these papers one can appreciate by con 
how the more sophisticated knowledge of ego psychology and 
emphasis on the autonomous elements in ego maturation have 

to dominate the literature of psychoanalytic theory in the past @ 


years, 

One last impression, which cannot escape any reader, 
Fenichel as an individual. Whatever he wrote he expressed 
rightly with simplicity and clarity, always mindful of the limi 
inherent in his presentation. More than this we can hardly ak 
any scientific worker. ^ 


JACOB A. ARLOW (NEW 


THE CLINICAL INTERVIEW. Vol. I: Diagnosis. 612 pp. Vol. II: 
$35 pp. By Felix Deutsch, M.D. and William F. Murphy, M- 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1954 


In these volumes, Dr. Deutsch and Dr. Murphy present a 
of associative exploration and psychotherapy and their 
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teaching it. The work was begun by Dr. Deutsch, motivated at first 
by his interest in research into psychosomatic conditions, and later 
his teaching at Washington University, More recently it has been 
further developed by both authors in their resident training pro- 
grams at the Boston and Cushing Veterans Administration Hos- 
pitals as a response to the increasing demands of psychiatric resi- 
dents for applicable psychoanalytic knowledge, particularly since 
the end of World War II. The bulk of these volumes is composed 
of verbatim recordings of clinical interviews conducted at the latter 
institutions, Italicized interpretative and explanatory comments are 
scattered parenthetically, with good use of ‘hindsight’, throughout 
the texts of the interviews at appropriate places. In addition there 
are three chapters on theory and one devoted to.criticism and con- 
clusions. 

A wide variety of symptom complexes and psychodynamic con- 
Mellations are alluded to in the chapter headings of the clinical ma- 
terial; but from a structural point of view, most of the cases would 
seem to fall near the narcissistic end of the diagnostic scale, ie, 
Psychosomatic and ‘borderline’ conditions. This fact accounts for 
the authors’ belief that otherwise unsupportable theoretical gen- 
eralizations are documented in the clinical material, eg, 1, that 
‘symptom removal is achieved without marked personality changes, 
and very often with by-passing the resistances’; 2, that actively for 
tered ‘narcissistic identification’ of patient with therapist, inade 
quately distinguished from object-libidinous aspects of transference, 
is seen as being always therapeutically useful rather than as a re- 

nce, 

The book is addressed primarily to beginners in psychiatry, espe 
cially the psychiatric resident, but also to those others who wish to 

their own special psychotherapeutic techniques, Even 


cerned with who should receive complete psychoanalytic 
than how every student can ‘warm his pot’ closer to the freud 
flame without ‘cooking his goose’. There are students who very ear 


human nature’ with qualities of intense, sustained curiosity, E] 


support inherent in the approach than to insight acquired in being 
‘explored’ or *ui A 

In some of the interviews it can be seen that when therape 
intent becomes the dominant aim, the doctor begins to talk mof 
and the patient les. According to the authors this would be 
‘inevitable’ passage of insight from therapist to patient which 
curs in sector psychotherapy via ‘confrontation’ and "nai cis 
identification’ whenever the therapist has acquired insight—whethtt 
the patient wants it or not, It is apparent that the curious, OOF" 
libidinous attitude was not sustained, " 

The whole problem of evaluation of therapy awaits our COP” 
insight into the meaning of ‘insight’, It is meanwhile surely daf 
that the usual psychodynamic understanding of a problem (or à 9. 
tor) is not the equivalent of understanding the person. Such f i 
liminary or partial insight is superficial. It is not ‘worked throw 
i.e., it has not been refined, personalized, individualized, synthe 
and integrated into the full and deep illumination, idiomatic M 
the particular person. This kind of ‘creative’ process cannot O° 
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without regression in a transference neurosis, and any method in 
which this does not occur cannot claim to yield insight of the same 
depth. The authors, so careful to distinguish ‘sector 
from psychoanalysis in most respects, have skirted full recognition 
of this fact, leaving the impression that it is somehow possible to go 
as deeply into one sector of the personality as into the whole, 

It should also have been noted that not only are ‘guided’ asocia- 
tions not ‘free’, but that in so far as the therapist ‘keeps the patient 
where he wants him’, the associations are actively obstructed, the 
therapists defenses substituting for the patient's. This may be good 
supportive psychotherapy in the narcissistic neuroses, but it is not 
psychoanalytic. With patients who have not so far regressed, it is an 
unnecessary and undesirable restriction, purchasing safety at the 
cost of effectiveness. With them, visàvis position and infrequent 
interviews may already have provided so much safety as to prevent 
the sufficient mobilization of anxiety in transference neurosis 
quired to acquire deep insight. It is these conditions that primarily 
enforce goal-limitation; the authors’ techniques further insure it. 

It is true, as the authors claim, that in some of the interviews, 
transient or mild regressive transference phenomena occur, But in 
them it may be noted that the technique has not been the 
therapist has not kept the patient within the predetermined sector, 
but allowed him some freedom and anxiety, 

Goal limitation is a condition of psychotherapy. It is the tedi- 


ego support. If it is chosen for other reasons, as 
aries should be extended as far as possible. To apply it indiscrimi- 


nately in lieu of deeper therapy, i.e., psychoanalysis, as a concession 
to utilitarian social demands, is unscientific and 


nouso RURNETY (xew VOR) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE EDUCATION Or TW Cio. By Gerald H. J. 
Pearson, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co, Inc, 1954- 
357 PP- 

Prychoanalysts have devoted much attention to such theoretical 

problems of education as sublimation and the development of the 


superego. Problems of early training and of nursery education hay 
been favorite studies. But about the education of the older child ji 
grade school and high school few analysts have cared to write. 
do children learn or fail to learn to read or do arithmetic? Wh 
explains, and what can be done about, the child in junior h 
school whose school work rather suddenly ceases to interest him an 
to be well performed? Some excellent studies of these questions e 
but the pressing practical problems met with in schools are in 
eral neglected by applied psychoanalysis. Dr. Pearson attempts U 
answer many of these problems; unfortunately, many others are it 


‘the geneman and its vicissitudes. He is forthright and honest. Ht 
regards nursery schools as a ‘necessary evil’ but he i ful to pre 
sent what others have said in their favor, E "^ 

This volume is indispensable. Parts of it might be stated mot 


concisely but other parts will, one ho; be ded in 
later edition. E cr 
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DANIEL PAUL SCHREBER: MEMOIRS OF MY NERVOUS ILLNESS, Translated, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Discussion by Ida Macal- 
pine, M.D. and Richard A. Hunter, M.D. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Robert Bentley, Inc., 1955. 419 pp- 


With the publication of this important volume, Schreber's famous 
Denkwürdigkeiten eines Nervenkranken has finally reached the 
English-speaking world, fifty-two years after its first appearance in 
Leipzig. Freud's suggestion that readers of his Psychoanalytic Notes 
Upon an Autobiographical Account of a Case of Paranoia (Dementia 
Paranoides) ‘make themselves acquainted with the book by reading 
it through at least once’, has finally been made possible of fulfilment 
by those unacquainted with German, In fact, this readable and 
excellent translation should be read by any students of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis who want to understand psychotic mechanisms, 
thinking, language, symbolism, symptom-formation, and defenses, 
lts extraordinarily rich content was used first by Freud, later also 
by Katan, Fenichel, Wittels, the present reviewer, and by the two 
present translators, 

As long as Drs. Macalpine and Hunter write as translators and 
editors of Schreber’s text, they stand on solid ground and one is 
impressed by the clarity and perspicacity of their efforts (apart per- 
haps from some minor questionable translations such as ‘basic devils’ 
for Grundteufel or ‘basic language’ for Grundsprache) which make 
the central part of theit book so immensely useful, However, as. 
*oon as they move out of their role as translators and become 9n 
<ussants or interpreters, as they do in the ing and especially. 
the concluding chapters of the volume, phy their formulations 
mem controversial and occasionally even speculative, Their state- 
ments, for instance, that ‘Freud's attention had been drawn to 

* Memoirs by Bleuler’ or that ‘psychiatric and psycho- 
analytic texts quote only those passages extracted by Freud’ (pp. 10, 
11), are not borne out by a study of the available literature, Katan's 
Papers and contributions are based on a thorough study of the origi- 
nal text; so too were this reviewer's comments in 1951. And to write 
of "Freud's homosexual bias’ (p. 24) and of ‘the taboo of a "classic" 
* ++ immediately attached to Freud's paper, setting it above critical 
dici (P. 363) indicates perhaps some bias in the writers. Probably 

Author, whatever he said or wrote, has ever been subject to more 
criticism than Freud. 
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The authors’ main thesis, that Schreber's psychosis was ‘a quest to 
procreate’, certainly deserves further scrutiny and warrants investi- 
gation, as do many other aspects of the Memoirs. Just because they 
are so incomparably rich in material, they lend themselves to various 
approaches and interpretations. These ends will not be served by 
the occasionally polemical attitudes adopted by the authors who— 
as translators unsurpassed—as discussants might well consider 
Freud's own statement: ‘In working upon the case of Schreber I 
have had a policy of restraint. . . ’. Such a policy of restraint, always 
laudable and in the case of Schreber’s flow of archaic productions 
indispensable, would have helped Drs. Macalpine and Hunter to 
avoid certain sweeping generalizations such as *. . . the words volup- 
tuousness, soul-voluptuousness, transmigration of souls, the state of 
Blessedness, blessed, blessing, nerves, souls, rays, and talking to birds, 
all refer to creation, procreation, birth . . .’; or ‘homosexual anxie 
ties were secondary to the primary fantasy of having to be trans 
formed into a woman to be able to procreate’. The first statement 
is so general as to be certainly debatable, and the second glosses over 
the fact that Schreber’s wish to procreate ‘a new race of men’, as he 
‘puts it, was quite conscious, while his strong homosexual strivings 
were always entirely unconscious and therefore pathogenic. It is alio 
difficult to understand the statement that ‘the evidence of the 
Memoirs clearly contradicts Freud’s construction that homosexual 
feelings toward Flechsig were transferred to God’ (p. 397), when the 
writers themselves have correctly translated the saying ‘God Fled! 
sig’ and the description of the close connection of Flechsig, von W, 
and ‘God’s omnipotence itself’ (pp. 91, 118). 

But these incongruities and occasional inaccuracies do not really 
lessen the importance of this volume. Its lasting value lies in the 
fact that the Schreber case is finally available in English in a well 
edited, unabridged translation which makes better reading than the 
famous original, 


WILLIAM G. NIEDERLAND (NEW YORE) 


SWIFT AND CARROLL. A Psychoanalytic Study of Two Lives. By Phyllis 
Greenacre, M.D. New York: International Universities Pre 
Inc., 1955. 306 pp. 


Any psychological study of a revered author is certain to €Y% 


resentment to the point of open hostility among his admirers.. 
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psychoanalytic study, no matter how cautious and gentle, will in- 
evitably produce strong, even fulminating, reactions. Nor are psy- 
choanalysts themselves immune to such responses when their literary 
favorites are subjected to pathographic study: resistances become as 
persistent as the grin of the Cheshire cat, as invisible as its body. 
Dr. Greenacre has trodden upon hallowed ground, for there are few 
whose childhood memories are not enriched by association with 
Gulliver and Alice and whose later years are not mellowed by reread- 
ing these more than twice-told tales. Must we be present at the 
autopsy of our beloved Alice? Must we pry into the unfragrant 
pregenital darkness of our stalwart Gulliver? Indeed, as psycho- 
analysts we must; but let us be thankful that the author of this book 
is objective without being cold, learned but humble, ingenious with- 
out flamboyance, and confers dignity rather than humiliation upon 
the objects of her psychological dissection. 

Swift and Carroll, one hundred and sixty-four years apart in time, 
are bound together by their genius for presenting in classical form 
many of the cruder fantasies of childhood. This psychoanalytic study 
of two lives, however, rests on a specific similarity in the paramount 
peculiarity of these authors’ best known characters: their frequently 
changing size. Dr. Greenacre had discovered that among her patients 
those ‘subject at certain critical periods in early life to external 
stresses of a nature which upset the integrity of the self-perception’ 
suffered an impairment of the body image which might appear in 
disturbed subjective sensations of changing size of the total body or 
of certain body parts’, Upon realizing that both Gulliver and Alice 
Presented exactly the sensations reported by her patients, Dr. Green- 
acre determined to study the lives and characters of the two authors 
um an effort to determine, if possible, what events or experiences 
unt have played a role in the production of these fantasies. Her 
original aversion to ‘psychoanalyzing the dead . . . or fictional char- 
Fon gave place to a fascination with the lives of these two men, 

oth so reticent about personal affairs. 
29d author devotes a section to Swift's Life Story; then, in a 
Me nd entitled Gulliver and Swift, goes on to show how closely 
b ous incidents in the fairy tale classic parallel events in the life 
its author. These correlations and the elucidation of certain 
"petitive fantasies are summarized in The Clinical Picture and lead 
: Greenacre to an interpretation. 
Jonathan Swift was a fatherless child in that his father died before 
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his birth, and there appears to have been no male surrogate in this 
role. This led to an endless quest for a father. Furthermore, Swift 
was twice deserted by his mother during the first five years of his 
life. His preoccupation with the lower bowel and his hostility toward 
nurses indicate a too early and too strict bowel training. In his writ 
ings and in his life Swift shows confusion in differentiating between 
the sexes, and ‘active and passive voyeurism is ubiquitous’ in the 
Travels. Apparently unable even to establish a sexual relationship 
with women, whose bodies disgusted him, he attempted throughout 
his life to tutor the much younger females to whom he was attached 
to become as much like boys as possible in behavior and logical 
thinking. Florid, anxious masturbation fantasies appear in tht 
Travels, and the subject is treated both indirectly and openly in 
other writings. Unconscious homosexuality was important in the 
development of his character. 

In Part II, The Life of Charles L. Dodgson is followed by a study 
of The Character of Dodgson as Revealed in the Writings of Carroll. 
"These chapters offer grounds for Reconstruction and Interpretation 
of the Development of Charles L. Dodgson and Lewis Carroll. 

Charles was the third child and first-born son of the eleven cil 
dren of happily married first cousins of high intelligence and ethial 
standards. A sister was born the following year, another sister thr 
years later, a brother when Charles was four and another brothtt 
when he was six. No wonder this man detested babies! Dr. Greenadt 
believes that Carroll suffered from an early confusion of identiif 
that caused him to enter the ‘cedipal period without ordinary 
dence in his infantile sexual dreams’, that an oral regression © 
curred along with a primitive identification with his sisters and W 
the mother by reversal of roles, in relation to the unsolved 
attachment’, At any rate, it is clear that Carroll identified hime 
with Alice, that he was devoted to little girls in their latency period 
and that there is no evidence that he ever undertook a sexual re 
tionship with a woman. It seems likely that both sexual and agi 
sive impulses resulted in ‘a sense of imminent general annihil 
involving [his] own body and the outer world as well’. The 
quency of changes of bodily form following eating or drinking # - 
described in several of Carroll's writings, may indicate that | : 
became a substitute for the acquisitiveness of eating. The mothe 
frequent pregnancies may also have fostered such imagery- 
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Dr. Greenacre is impressed by the absence of the more usual kinds 
of castration threats in Carroll's fantasies, and believes that such 
fear of bodily injury is displaced chiefly to the head, ‘Overburdened 
with orally felt jealousies of the younger children, . . . as he grew 
up he established extraordinary self-discipline and iron control , . . 
so that . . . the mind (in which vision played so important a part) 
then became his important vital source both of pleasure and acquisi- 
tiveness.’ 

In Part III, the author makes Certain Comparisons Between Swift 
and Carroll. She points out that both men showed deep attachments 
to little girls of eight or nine, but that while Swift ‘was not able to 
shield himself completely from normally directed passions’, Carroll 
seemed never to have had even an ambivalent attachment to a 
Woman, Both were compulsive, but while Swift's intense hatred of 
dirt was an effort to check his strong interest in it, Carroll's com- 
pulsiveness was both symptomatically and structurally more complex 
and probably a defense against ‘a more primitive oral cannibalistic 
aggression’, Dr. Greenacre thinks that Swift’s disturbance was neu- 

Totic, that Carroll's defenses ‘controlled a disturbance so basic and 
| primitive as to be closer to the psychotic’. She points out the vastness 
-. 6f Carroll's achievement: controlling the psychotic, a part of Every- 
man, ‘he furnishes an unconscious outlet through humor for these 
Primary destructive pressures without a provocation to action’. The 
author believes this to be ‘the basis of the peculiar cultist attitude of 
the admirers of the Alice books’. She also briefly examines other 
Writings on Swift and Carroll that have psychological interest. 
The final portion of the book, Part IV, is concerned with a study 
of the humor of Swift and Carroll. Its title, Notes on Nonsense, 
ates the area in which the author makes an original contribu- 
tion, ‘Sheer nonsense’, says Dr. Greenacre, ‘exists seemingly in its 
wn incomparable realm and independent right. . . . It is not only 
the lack of reason or loss of expected order, but it is the defiance of 
. feason . . . achieved by apparent isolation, inconsequence, and gen- 
- rally heedless disconnection’ with ‘subtle implications’ of ‘unan- 
. Bounced nihilism’, However cleverly it may conceal important ele- 
men i i 
ts of the primary process, it also ‘appears to represent the defiant 
. -‘Seeeptance of [a] struggle against an aggression so great that it 
endangers the very reason—in body terms, the head itself’. In a 
Mense, ‘its strongest root may precede genital castration fears and be 
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based rather on fear of loss of contact . . . through anger’. The most 
‘succinct symbol’ of the triumph of nonsense is the Cheshire cat in 
which, even as the head fades, the grin remains. 

This volume may well become a model for future applications of 
psychoanalysis to literature and biography. The author sets limits 
to her task, holding close to the area of her special competence; the 
description of unconscious motivating drives. There is an extensive 
section of References and Notes, a bibliography, and an unusually 
complete index. 


WILLIAM G. BARRETT (SAN FRANCISCO) 


INTERPRETATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA. By Silvano Arieti, M.D. New 
York: Robert Brunner, 1955. 522 pp. 


This book is ‘intended for the private psychiatrist who practices 
psychoanalytically oriented psychotherapy and treats ambulatory 
patients, as well as for physicians working in hospitals with the mot 
advanced cases’. The author acknowledges indebtedness to the fac 
ulty of the William Alanson White Institute of New York. The 
sections devoted to psychodynamics and treatment of schizophrenia 
show the influence of Sullivan and Fromm-Reichmann. This Ly 
viewer prefers to read the original writings of those authors. Arieti 
shows little or no interest in current psychoanalytic concepts of f | 
psychology. He refers to interpretation of genetic and dynamit 
factors but does not reveal how he actually makes such interpret 
tion. 

Although little in this book will interest the psychoanalyst, he 
may read two sections with profit. The first discusses the psycholog" 
cal structure and formal mechanisms of schizophrenia. We read that 
‘the whole field of freudian symbolism from the formal point ? | 
view is based upon Von Doremus's principle’. The formal aspedi 
of archaic thinking and experience are well discussed. The secon 
is a section on psychosomatic aspects of schizophrenia, in which 8 
presented forcefully and clearly the concept that the disorder of the 
central and autonomic nervous systems is not an organic etiologi 
factor but is a secondary functional peculiarity arising as defent 
against anxiety in early childhood, 

It should be noted that there are forty-four pages on psy i 
therapy and only seven on physical therapy. Although this book 


offers little psychoanalytic theory, it is a better than average bod 


i ee an 
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for the psychiatrist untrained psychoanalytically. This reviewer can 
agree with the author’s conclusion that therapy is an art more than 
it is a science and that nothing can replace experience in psycho- 
therapy. 


LEWIS B. HILL (TOWSON, MARYLAND) 


HUNGARIAN AND VOGUL MYTHOLOGY. By Géza Róheim. Foreword by 
Warner Muensterberger. Monographs of the American Ethno- 
logical Society, XXIII. Locust Valley, New York: J. J. Augustin, 
Inc., 1954. 86 pp. 


This posthumous work has been carefully edited by Dr. Esther 
Goldfrank with the assistance of John Lotz, Professor of Linguistics 
at Columbia, Harry Levy, Professor of Classics at Hunter, and 
others. Dr. Lotz contributes three valuable appendices on linguistic 
and historical questions. 

Dr. Róheim begins by considering the relationships between 
Hungarian myths and history. He makes a good case for the view 
that fragments of ancient Ugric mythology survive in the Hungarian 
chronicles, He asserts that these fragments are myths of totemic 
origin. World-Surveyor-Man or Gander-Chief, the key figure in 
Vogul mythology, is interpreted as a solar deity. There follows an 
Interesting chapter on North American parallels of Vogul themes. 
Totemism and shamanism are considered in psychoanalytic terms 
and also in relation to moieties and other aspects of social organiza- 
tion. 

This reviewer is not competent to evaluate the book as a technical 
contribution to Uralic folklore. It is without doubt an immensely 
learned study. The bibliography of about two hundred titles in- 
cludes items from six languages. It is somewhat surprising that Dr. 
Thomas Sebeok, who has written so much on Ural-Altaic folklore, 
18 not included in this bibliography. 

The bulk of the monograph is historical and descriptive. Psycho- 
analytic interpretations are relatively brief (mainly pp. 3437, 67-68). 
Réheim sees as central in the myths the son in the cedipus complex 
and the dream origin of the shamanistic myths of flight (flight and 
return of the soul). The primal scene is considered to be the motiva- 
tion of the myths of the milky way, to which are also attributed a 
dream origin, 

This compact and relatively restrained little book is well worthy 
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of being added to the long list of writings of a most productive and j 
stimulating scholar, 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN (STANFORD, CALIFORNIA) 


FREUD ON BROADWAY. A History of Psychoanalysis and the American 
Drama. By W. David Sievers. New York: Hermitage House, Inc, 
1955- 479 PP- 


Sievers offers the reader a pleasant and informative, although some 
times unreliable, tour of the modern drama. Despite his amateurish 
equipment, he succeeds to a certain extent in a sincere and enthusi- 
astic endeavor to demonstrate freudian mechanisms at work back 
stage in the American theater. 

Credit for the first consciously freudian drama is given to Arthur 
Hopkins, whose Fatted Calf appeared in 1912. Just why Hopkins 
should be so credited is not clear; the play dealt with the hypno 
therapy of a girl obsessed by fear of her mother. ‘Mother love’, itis 
interesting to note, was already being viewed with scepticism and 
was described as claiming ‘more victims every day than all the 
pestilences of the earth combined’. 

By 1916, the ‘little theater movement’ was clearly infused with the 
new psychology (which one discerning critic suspected of being a 
instrument of pro-German war propaganda) In 1919, Heywood 
Broun lamented that a drama critic was no longer properly quill 
fied unless he had been initiated into the secrets of Dr. Freud. At 
other columnist demanded that Freud and the horrors of the uncon: 
scious be kept off the stage and confined to the limits of the prin! 
page, ‘where they belong’. 

Thereafter, according to Sievers, Freud became the tacit collabo 
tor of almost all outstanding American playwrights. Unfortunately 
for those with a pedantic inclination to insist on the facts, this daim 
does not seem to be based on adequate evidence. n 

This book is the outgrowth of a doctor's dissertation at the Unt 
versity of Southern California. Yet the research upon which it 5 
based, in so far as it is disclosed, must be described as inadequal® 
to support the conclusions. Thirty-three American playwrights ® 
sponded to a questionnaire by Dr. Sievers. We are given, howeveh 
no systematic description of the questionnaire or of the responses 
Arthur Miller’s reply that he is unaware of any freudian influ! 
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on his works and that in his opinion ‘the systematic use of Freud 
in art is disastrous’ does not deter Sievers from a full discussion of 
the analytic implications of his plays. The same treatment is ac 
corded to the works of Eugene O'Neill, who was unable to answer 
the questionnaire but had elsewhere declared that ‘there is no con- 
scious use of psychoanalytic material in any of my plays’, One gets 
the impression that several of the playwrights have been shanghaied 
aboard Dr. Sievers’ steamer. To be sure, he finds evidence that 
O'Neill underwent analysis in 1927. The result, as we understand 
the author, was a marked Jungian trend. But no pedantic distinc- 
tions are drawn between freudian and nonfreudian schools of 
thought. All who claim the title are freely accepted as analysts. It 
is a little disconcerting, however, to find Dr. Clarence P. Oberndorf 
described as a Jungian analyst. 

Perhaps this amateurishness will be offset for some readers by an 
illuminating review of the preoccupation of the American theater 
with psychological themes since the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Fundamentally, too, Sievers is probably correct in his under- 
lying assumption—sometimes a little too elastically employed—that 
freudian influence cannot be defined by questionnaires alone or by 
the conscious awareness of dramatists, that it is ‘in the air’ and that 
the growing maturity of American playwrights in their treatment of 
Psychological problems is directly or indirectly an outgrowth of 
Psychoanalytic teachings. Certainly the book is well written and 
laden with interesting observations. Moreover it meets with little 
competition in its task of directing our attention to a subject that 
is worthy of earnest study. However, it is regrettable that a more 
definitive picture of the freudian impact on the American theater 
must still be awaited. 


MARK KANZER (NEW. YORK) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, VOLUME IV. Edited by 
Warner Muensterberger, Ph.D. and Sidney Axelrad, D.S.Sc. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1955. 295 PP- 


This volume contains seventeen articles, organized in three parts: 
Theory, Problems of Leadership, Religion. Two of the papers on 

Ty seem to deserve special mention: Comments on Anthropology 
and the Study of Complex Cultures by Sidney Axelrad, and Louisa 
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P. Howe's article on Some Sociological Aspects of Ideni 
Axelrad scrutinizes in a very enlightening way some of th 
methodological problems in the use of psychoanalytic coi 
the study of culture, Howe attempts to integrate into psych 
theory some theories of the late sociologist, G. H. Mead. ; 
some of her conclusions are not quite convincing, the a 
important and stimulating contribution to psychoanalyti 

Among the articles on Problems of Leadership we find 
sion of failure of leadership, introduced by Otto E. Sper 
number of other papers related to the subjects of group dj 
and leadership. The third part consists of two rather extensis 
cles, one by the late Géza Róheim, the other by Sidney 
and one brief contribution by S. S. Feldman. 


The papers in Parts II and III are full of ideas. The 
wants to learn what psychoanalysts think about problems of 
ship and social organization, and about problems of religion a 
history, will be richly rewarded. From a scientific point of vie 
ever, most of these papers show shortcomings of which, in. 
hood, the authors are aware. Concepts derived from the 
analysis of the individual are applied to group psychol 
leads to difficulties. The cedipus situation, with the triangle 
mother, and child, forms the core of our psychoanalytic under 
ing of the individual. Concepts such as id, ego, and supí 
their proper meaning when used outside of a theory based. 
cdipus complex. Since, obviously, the cedipus triangle cam 
traced in the life of a group, the other concepts become v 
almost meaningless analogies. Further difficulties arise in th 
lem of reliability and validity. Many of the authors use as f 
material for their conclusions but one or a few reports On £e 
happenings in the life of a group, or one or two individual. 
tories, or a combination of the two. Interpretations n ad 
meager a basis must be open to question, The same facts 
terpreted in different ways. As to validity, little if any evid 
offered, and in many instances it seems quite obvious that n 
clusions drawn are not verifiable. b 
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THE PSYCHIATRIST AND THE DYING PATIENT. By K. R. Eissler, M.D. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1955. 338 pp. 


This book deals with a topic that has been very much neglected by 
psychologists and medical practitioners. Throughout the ages the 
human race has been concerned with the phenomenon of death and 
attempts at mastering the traumatic knowledge of it, as is revealed 
by all religions and many philosophies, 

The author not only expands the scientific concepts of death, but 
also tries to arrive at the proper attitude for the scientist to this 
phenomenon, He elaborates upon the great humane task of the 
psychiatrist to assist those dying patients who no longer can be con- 
soled by religious beliefs in the ‘hereafter’, As Dr. Eissler says, “The 
psychiatrist has a rightful place at the deathbed’. 

In the first section of the book the author discusses the theories of 
three thanatologies—those of Freud, of the biologist Ehrenberg, and 
of the existentialist Heidegger. Common to all three theories is the 
concept that death is the: precondition of life and the key to its 
understanding. Death belongs to the life process, Dr, Eissler is in 
complete agreement with Freud's theory of the death instinct and 
supports his conviction by astute biological discussions, In tracing 
the development of Freud's psychological interest in the 
of death, which culminated in 1920 in the formulation of the death 
instinct, the author reveals his great versatility and deep under- 
standing of Freud's writings. His discussions are brilliant. 

The importance of the death instinct for ego formation is sup- 
ported by Heinz Hartmann's theory of the neutralized aggressive 
energy employed by the ego in its integrative functions, Without em- 
barking more deeply on other issues presented by the author, the re- 
Viewer wishes to cite Eissler's attitude toward euthanasia, Although 
he demonstrates that the general objections to it—its possible abuses, 
its diagnostic errors, its incompatability with Christian moral 
Principles—are not tenable, he nevertheless is opposed to euthanasia 
on a higher ethical ground: that life in itself must be considered the 
fummum bonum. Instead of shortening the life of a suffering pa- 
tient, he advocates giving him proper psychological assistance which 
may alleviate his sufferings and make it easier for him to accept his 
*pproaching death, thus preventing severe psychopathology. 

The attitude of the psychiatrist must be governed by three main 
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principles. He must be available at any time the patient wishes iw 
see him. The unconscious belief of everyone in immortality is com 
veyed to the patient in a nonverbal way. And the more the patient 
can be helped to identify himself with living loved persons, the 
more his ‘future’, or continuity, is guaranteed through ‘alerulétie 
surrender’ (Anna Freud), To reach this goal the patient's trans 
ence to the psychiatrist is utilized to the highest degree. 

In the second section the author discusses three patients whom be 
treated until they were admitted to the hospital as terminal cas 
he did not see them dying. In brief, the ideal goal of the psychiatrit 
de - the patient to ‘die in a sound way’, to lead him to whit 

‘The third section contains, as concluding remarks, a most thought 
ful analysis of many issues implied in death, its relation to the bie 
sciences, to the psychological problem of time, and othe 

Dr. Eissler visualizes the solution of the problem of life in a If 
expressed by Freud and supported by the Russian biologist Oparit 
who analyzed the posible origin of life from the chemical point d 
view. In their opinion the problem of life could be solved by the d 
covery of some stimulus, of a nature still quite unknown, whid 
by acting on inorganic matter has caused life to come into beit 

‘There are other conceptual approaches to the problem of lite 
One may recognize that life is based on the need for and capacity 
fap sored to c mn This integration culminat 

consciousness wareness of one's own existence. Sudit 
Phenomenon could not arise from a stimulus acting on inona 
matter. Another principle of a different order must be postulated ® 
= = of life comprehensible, and different approaches® 
the problem of life must necessarily lead to different concepti 


This book has great merit because i 1 
important probi t deals with one of the sat 
signs to the psychiatrist BY and psychology and because it 

an important activity which has not 


the ws hia, One may disagree with some details concernit 


psychiatrist's attitude in assisting a dyi ë 
agree with some a dying patient, one may" 
of Dr. Eissler's assumptions and som? 


his trains 
of thought, which at times seem inconsistent and e 
y the phenomenon of death and to elal d 


4 


f 
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f psychological techniques for assisting the dying person in the last 
hours of his life, it can be considered a pioneer in a new field of 


investigation and therapy. 
EDOARDO WEISS (CHICAGO) 


MEDICAL PsycHoLocy, By Paul Schilder, M.D. Translated and edited 
by David Rapaport. New York: International Universities 
Press, Inc., 1953. 428 pp. 


This book summarizes in one volume the work of one of the great 
thinkers in the history of psychiatry, It opens vistas into broad 
uncharted areas and presents vital and stimulating hypotheses. An 
appendix by Dr, Rapaport, to whom we must be grateful for his 
skilful translation and editing, evaluates Schilder's contribution to 
the theory of thought. The book contains chapters on the theory 
of perception, action and language, memory, drives, will and action, 
ego and personality. There is a bibliography, an index of names, 
and an index of subjects, The presentation of the instinctual life, 
of the emotions, of will and action is founded almost entirely on 
psychoanalytic theory. Schilder noted that certain regions of the 
brain are closely related to certain psychic functions, and are the 


parts of the brain change perceptions, ‘This he demonstrated in 
detail in aphasia, apraxia, and alexia, He showed eds 


organ and its function stands the total biological personality 
its views, instincts, and inhibitions. 


, l tal , and core 
-—iUmR 
primarily intended for the experienced physician, and that it em- 


dnt. Tasche. £ Pea. X, 6. 
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Reading this book is a pleasure for any reader with a thorough 
knowledge of psychology and psychoanalysis. 


PHILIP R. LEHRMAN (NEW YOM) 


DISORDERS OF CHARACTER. By Joseph J. Michaels, M.D. Springfield 
Illinois; Charles C Thomas, 1955. 148 pp. . 


This book is a most stimulating study of neurosis, juvenile delit 
quency, and the psychopathic personality. With the possible excep 
tion of the early chapters, which contain an impressive mass o stk. - 
tistical data, almost every page presents something original and 
attractive, 

Michaels’ central thesis is the parallel between control of the 
sphincters, especially the urethral sphincter, and control of primititt 
unconscious impulses. The development of sphincter control is i 
part a physical, in part an emotional act of repression. As an anlagt 
of true repression, sphincter control may contribute to developmet 
of all the controlling mechanisms in the personality. The resulting 
character ranges from the impulsive psychopath, whose weak f 
occasionally succumbs to the overwhelming impulses of the id in 
‘transitory psychotic state, to the severe obsessive-compulsive whit 
excessive controls at times produce a folie de doute. 

So brief a summary of the book is unjust to the author's wealth 
ideas and clinical experience, Michaels, like Freud, has a 
ground in neurology eal neurophysiology; even the organialll 
minded reader should ic and somatic phenome 
im akaita pressed. Psych: p 

"The author is to be congratulated on a carefully planned aod 
thoroughly contribution to psychiatric literature: 


HERBERT 1, Harris (casmnerpor, MAB) 


CHILDREN'S WUMOR. A Psychological Analysis. B wolke 
. By Martha 
ein. Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press, 1954. 224 pp. 


M to trace the development of children tbt 
's humor the # 
z ——m observed children aged from four to twelve. 8d 
observations of younger and older children, sever?! 


whom were in therapy. The children represent a rather homog®™ 
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Children use funny stories and jokes to extract pleasure from 
‘situations threatening them with anxiety, guilt, or disappointment. 
‘Anal, sexual, or aggressive impulses may thus attain a brief socially 
sanctioned gratification. Humor also serves to express children’s 
rebellion against moral or intellectual authority, to cover secrets, 
and to strengthen defenses. 

There are radical differences between the things that appear 
funny to the three-year old, the seven-year old, and the twelve-year 
old. The essential characteristics of each age, as well as the different 
flavors of their stories and replies, are vividly exemplified by numer- 
‘ous anecdotes, This reviewer, however, regrets that nothing is said 
of differences in the kind of humor that appeals most to children of 
different sexes. 

Asa rule, a child tells jokes related to its most pressing problems 
of the moment. The youngest children tell rambling funny stories, 
while children in latency seem to prefer the safety of a ready-made 
Joke. A young child is aware only of the manifest content of a joke 
while the formal elements, the facade of the joke, its verbal economy 
and abrupt ending are perceived by older children, but only when 
its latent content does not arouse too intense emotions. 

‘The currently popular moron jokes deal on the conscious level 
with the problems of the school child, with smartness and dumbness, 
with the tyranny of precise verbal meanings. In their latent meaning 
they are elaborations of chance glimpses of the primal scene. The 

is behavior is seen as impulsive and crazy, like the moron's. 

they also allude to the anxiety aroused by the child's autoerotic 
Activity. The moron stands for everything that the latency child 
Wants to dissociate from itself—impulsiveness, stupidity, self-injury, 
and exposure, In analysis a child may tell moron jokes when ap- 
Proaching but still evading the subject of masturbation. At least 
One little girl did this and as moron jokes seem to be a plausible 
wedge to this topic Dr. Wolfenstein generalized this finding. 

Young children in latency also like joking riddles; their latent 
meaning relates to the child's early sexual investigations. At ages six 
to nine, jokes with surprising endings are not popular, The drastic 
Bib tom not seeing to seeing is avoided. Inhibitions maintained 

age are too rigid, and we may add too brittle, to be 
temporarily, i 
By necessity a study of children's humor is based on Freud's Wit 
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and Its Relation to the Unconscious, written before he went bey | 
the pleasure principle, Wolfenstein takes the classic study as 
point of reference, yet uses our present-day concepts of dyn 
this accounts for a certain vagueness in her generalizations, He 
valuable findings will become even more fruitful when they gw. 
placed in the context of an inclusive psychoanalytic presentation 
the child's development. ) 


LILI E. PELLER (NEW 


EVALUATION IN MENTAL HEALTH. Report of a Subcommittee on Ewi 
uation of Mental Health Activities, Washington, D. C.: 
Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Public Health 
ice, 1955. 292 pp. 


The primary purpose of the Committee that, under the y 
ship of Dr. Maurice H. Greenhill, compiled this valuable reponi 
to make clear the problems and methods of evaluative studies; Mf 
do not undertake themselves to evaluate activities concerned 
mental health. The very concept of ‘mental health’ is elusive 
lacks an accepted definition. The field is com 


becomes more presing as more and more public and private 
become available for expenditure on mental health. 
Certainly we should not wait for the development of pe 
methods. The major part of the volume shows how diligently 
tion has already been attempted, Pages 62 to 281 list nine h 
eighty-four annotated references in such categories as methodol 
cal considerations, community organization, administration, P 
fesional personnel, education and information, preventive 


Wied ovranoisrs (W 


AND MENTAL pisORDERS, A Comparative Study of the Hut- 
terites and Other Populations, By Joseph W. Eaton, Ph.D. in 

boration with Robert J. Weil, M.D. Foreword by Karl 
rr, M.D. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955. 


W Huterites are a Christian sect of perhaps nine hundred be- 
wen, scattered. all over North America, who maintain a rather 
wal ideology. Drs. Eaton and Weil have studied the sect in an 
to determine the effect of cultural and social variables upon 
ial disorders. The Hutterites share over four centuries of com- 
history, tradition, and faith, and are bound together by a 
Kinship, They live in modern America but sufficiently apart 
m it to constitute a miniature autonomous social system, They 
d in the scientific venture probably in the hope that it 
to achieve recognition of their faith. Their 


Mentally ill, and searched the entire population for persons 
of mental disorder, Mentally ill persons who live in 
' unity are included in the survey. The findings do not com- 
B the hypothesis that a simple and relatively uncomplicated way 

it provides immunity from mental disorder. Psychoses and other 
of mental disorder occur among the Hutterites at a rate 


pa virtually 
=. 9f these disorders is perhaps possible in an appropriate 
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If assimilation of the Hutterites into American life continues for y 
two more decades, the following changes will take place, according 
to the authors’ prediction. There will be a moderate increase in. 
frequency of schizophrenia and a smaller increase in manic-depres. 
sive psychoses, and there will be some increase in alcoholism, Fre. 
quency of psychoneurosis and of antisocial acts will considerably } 
increase. The authors do not predict what will happen if assimila- 
tion does not continue, but we may suppose that to be a member of 
this ethnological enclave will itself constitute a kind of mental 
disorder. 

The value of this book for the analytic reader does not necessarily - 
lie in its investigation of the influence of culture on mental dis- 
orders. It is more useful as a straightforward, devoted, and careful 
study of an interesting group of people living in an interesting 
social environment, A 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


NEW DIMENSIONS OF DEEP ANALYSIS. A Study of Telepathy in Inter i 
personal Relationships. By Jan Ehrenwald, M.D. New York: | 
Grune & Stratton, Inc., 1955. 316 pp. 


In the first part of this ambitious book, Dr. Ehrenwald adds to the 
literature of the occult further examples of apparently telepathic or } 
clairvoyant communication between himself and several patients. 7 
These are not always presented with the exhaustive detail necessary 4 
in this controversial field. In particular, the possible roles of identi 
fication and preconscious communication seem to have been slighted: | 
The second and third parts, An Attempt at a Theory and An 
Approach to Therapy, restate many theoretical and clinical psycho- 
analytic principles in accordance with the assumption that telepathic y 
communication does occur. At times the author uses concepts 
loosely; for example, discussing superego formation he states that 
either ‘introjection is merely a figure of speech, or [it] tacitly implies 
telepathy between parent and child Operating on an early develop - 
mental level’ (p. 189). In his discussion of therapy, he increasing! A 
takes his assumptions as fact. He also seems to resort to a confusing i 
eclecticism, finding agreement, for instance, between his thinking 
and that of Schilder, Adler, Sullivan, Horney, Jung, and More? 
(pP- 293-295). 4 
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Devereux! points out alternative hypotheses that might explain 
some observations like the ones Dr. Ehrenwald reports. Moreover, 
as Boring? remarks, the telepathic hypothesis itself presents difficul- 
ties. To name only one, Dr. Ehrenwald assigns 'psi functions' to the 
lowest, most archaic levels of the organism, yet often finds them 
sending 'messages' of considerable symbolic sophistication. Like 
other writers, he quite properly mentions that resistance may block 
our awareness of telepathic events. But he does not mention the 
reverse possibility that an enormous desire to prove them true may 
encourage, foster, implant, even create evidence for their existence. 
This review is not the product of mere destructive criticism, In 
proof, let me offer an incident. It occurred one morning after read- 
ing, on my way to work, in one of the case reports in this book (p. 
174) *... it was at the public toilet in high school that he first 
noticed that other boys did not clean themselves following defecation 
in an upright position'. My first patient was late, having overslept. 
He had been awakened by a dream. Careful questioning established 
that the dream had occurred within minutes of my having read that 
sentence. The central portion was as follows: the dreamer had moved 
his bowels, was standing up, his pants down, looking for the toilet 
to wipe himself. The dream was, of course, overdetermined. So, 
it happened, was an interest of mine at the moment in problems of 
soiling and cleansing. We are left with the remarkable double 
appearance of an unusual image, in my reading and a patient's 
dream. It could not conceivably have been transmitted through any 
Sensory avenue, Except for not having been mechanically recorded, 
it meets the stringent criteria laid down by Ellis (see Devereux, p. 
313) for a presumptive telepathic occurrence. 

Such events are of the kind that led Freud to take an interest in 
the occult. Dr. Ehrenwald's is a contribution to an important field. 
My own preference is still for Freud’s attitude of caution in inter- 
Pretation of these happenings. Their fascination remains. 


PETER H. KNAPP (BOSTON) 
1 Devereux, George, Editor: Psychoanalysis and the Occult. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, Inc., 1953- 


* Boring, Edwin G.: The Present Status of Parapsychology. American Scientist, 
XLIII, 1955, p. 108. 


MAN ABOVE HUMANITY. A History of Psychotherapy. By Walter Brot 
berg, M.D. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott Co., 1954. 342 pp. 


man unless he can raise himself above humanity’. The dedication] 
the author's mother is followed by a verse from the Rubaiyat; 
sometimes think that never blows so red the rose as where so 
buried Caesar bled’, The author's present volume is an extendi 
edition of his book, The Mind of Man (1937), with the empli 
shifted to the historical development of psychotherapy. He 
endeavored to present the historical trends and the individuals wl 
influenced them in the long evolution of psychotherapy. Accordit 
to Bromberg, "The figures through whom mental healing evolve 
run the gamut of monks and medicine men, saints and sinners, kin 
and quacks, physicians and specialists, including men of every degtd 
of genius or mediocrity, of knowledge and skill’. 
’ 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXV, 1954- 


Analytic Synesthesiology. Analytic Interpretation of Intersensory Perception. Felix 
Deutsch, Pp. 293-301. 


Postural behavior, kinesthetic sensations, and other sensory perceptions are 
reverbal forms of expression of the unconscious or preconscious, During analy- 
such forms of expression are closely connected with conflicts over certain 
early experiences, and disappear when the corresponding instinctual conflicts are 
settled, Lowering and heightening of the threshold of sensory perceptiveness dur- 
ing analysis is an expression of ego activity; cathexed and repressed sensory per- 
ceptions return to consciousness, When the young child (or the analysand in re- 
gression) differentiates between what is ‘within’ and what is ‘without’, his sense 
of loss leads to attempts to retain or regain the original relationships that existed 
before the loss of objects. There is a longing for the (earliest) state of objectless 
primitive perceptions. The relationship between sense perceptions and motor 
action is so close that ‘movements are metamorphosed sense perceptions’: the ego 
executes sensory messages toward or away from objects, When freed from their 
object cathexis, sensory perceptions may therefore appear as the previously 
unrecognized repressed memories of past experience, With this fact in mind 
the analyst can discover much that would otherwise escape understanding, 
Analysis destructuralizes and derealizes the symbolic representations of the object 
world, the goal being a new synthesis in a form with which the ego can main- 
tain more harmonious relationships. Study of the preverbal forms of expression 
«an facilitate this new synthesis, 


Object-Relation Changes in the Analysis of a Fetishist. Dugmore Hunter. 
Pp. goa-giz. 


Fetishism is discussed in terms of early object relations, A thirty-one-year-old 
unmarried schoolmaster sought treatment for a macintosh fetish which had 
begun at thirteen, The macintosh was a substitute for a maternal aunt with 
whom he had shared a bed for several years until he was twelve, but even 
earlier associations with the fetish were an anesthetic mask used during his 
Circumcision at two and a half; his mother’s sweaty smell; and the suffocating 
impact of her breast, The macintosh had for him several advantages over a 
woman: it had no power over him, it could not withdraw its affection, it could 
be controlled. ‘These attributes were derived from his observations of the rela- 
a between his parents and the difficulty of obtaining maternal love, He 

à terror of women, and looked on sexual activity with the macintosh as 
much safer, After three years of analysis he married an essentially feminine 
woman but the relationship was stormy. She did not fulfil his fantasy of a 
^ mother who would both excite and protect him. He feared intercourse 
aa ways: genitally, with the anxiety that a son would destroy him; in 

lic terms, fearing that his penis might touch and damage a baby inside; 


1$ 
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anally, fearing that his wife's ‘insides’ were horrible and rotten; and orally, with 
the conception of the vagina as a hungry, biting mouth. His impotence protected 
him as well as his wife: potency and intercourse were dangerous to the love 
object. In the transference his goal was exclusive possession of the analyst 
(mother), and much evidence of paranoid projection had to be worked through, 
He feared a successful therapeutic result, which would mean being sent away 
or being feared as a dangerous rival. Ultimately, however, he felt free to seck 
and accept achievement, both in respect to having a child and in his professional 
work. The fetishism was completely resolved, 


The Psychology of Poise. With a Special Elaboration on the Psychic Significance of 
the Snout or Perioral Region. Leo Rangell. Pp. 313-332. 


Poise, a state of ease or well-being, is closely associated with absence of tension 
in the perioral area. Poise is a facet of ‘security’, specifically related to social or 
interpersonal situations. It is an integrative, and sometimes a defensive, function 
of the ego, constituting a state of anticipation of and readiness for oncoming 
stimuli. The event feared is the cutting off of narcissistic supplies. ‘Unpoise’ is 
a state of ‘traumatic shame’. What is important to the patient is ‘the moment 
of knowledge of the availability of the drive object’, not necessarily the actual 
oral process, the actual taking in of oral supplies. When he has a sense of con- 
viction that the supplies are available, the subject can feel secure. 


The Analysis of An Adult Nail Biter. H. Michael Rosow. Pp. 333-345- 


This patient’s nail biting represented a vengeful biting of the disappointing 
breast. Wechsler has stated that ‘the supreme assuager of all distress [is] the 
mother’s nipple’, Nail biting for this patient served to discharge all tension’, 
whatever their origin, He mastered the dangerous, phallic, devouring mother 
by incorporating her, an act symbolized by nail biting. Projection of his ow 
aggressions led him to see the mother as cruel, penetrating, and devouring; suck: 
ling itself became maternal aggression in which he was passively pierced. To him 
people were important only as providers of narcissistic supplies. His whole life 
Was a constant hope for gratification from a good mother, while he expected dis- 
appointment. As a result, he was bitter, vengeful, envious, and ambivalent. 
Orality became his refuge in the face of any internal or external threat. 


The Analysis of an Unconscious Pinocchio Fantasy In an Obsessional Neurosis. 
Daniel Silverman. Pp, 346-358. 


The patient's unconscious identification with Pinocchio was revealed in many 
Ways. Even in his posture, he had a *wooden' quality, like Pinocchio. Pinocchio’ 
subservience to the pleasure principle, and his constantly disappointing E 
parents, indicate that he symbolizes the penis and masturbation. In acting out 
the role of Pinocchio, the patient indulged in forbidden pleasure and evaded 
the superego; Anna Freud has commented that the pregenital masturbation 
fantasies of each libidinal stage are compressed into ‘one single image or fani 
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during latency which then ‘becomes the embodiment and secret representative 
of this first period of childhood’. This is relevant to the Pinocchio fantasy, and 
to the analysis of this patient. His obsessive guilt about cheating proved to bea 
confession of guilt over masturbation; his obsessive concern with insects meant 
the need to ‘scratch’ the insect (penis). 

JOSEPH LANDER 


Psychoanalytic Review. XLI, 1954- 


The Conceptual Dynamics of Person, Religion and Self. Jules H. Masserman. 
Pp. 803-329. 

All science seems to pass through three phases: control by the supernatural, 
then the creation of a system of principles or categories, and finally a relational 
or dynamic concept. This is as true for the natural sciences as it is for the basic 
sciences and psychology and psychiatry. This fact is important in the develop- 
ment of man, especially his prehistoric development. Through sexuality man 
achieves ecstasy and release from the stresses and turmoil of life, and he hopes 
to conquer death through his sexual activity. The interrelationships of mysti- 
cism, religion, and imagery are discussed. Man reflects in his mysticisms perhaps 
the deepest of dynamic insights about his own behavior. Only now is modern 
dynamic psychology beginning to give proper recognition to the significance of 
these facts, ‘Man must believe in his gods, in his fellow man and in himself, 


for without these deepest of all ur-defenses, man, in intolerable anxiety, would 
indeed perish’ 


Self-Induced Failure, A Mechanism of Defense. Edrita Fried. Pp. 330-339- 


Some people who apparently desire success so arrange their conduct as to be 
thwarted in their ostensible goals. Such self-engineered defeat is a device whereby 
the ego protects the environment, and thus also itself, from the impact of 
instinctual drives. Thus if behavior has the connotations of destructive activity, 
Success in that behavior must be blocked and failure ensues. The subject evokes 
failure to save others as well as himself from the fantasied consequences of his 
id ea when this is colored by oral aggressive or anal sadistic drives or 
Eo to seck omnipotence. In our contemporary culture this mechanism is in- 

asingly employed by individuals who are too immature to tolerate comfort- 
ably a permissive environment. 


A Review of Autofellatio. A P. " " 
" . h t 
and Michael H. P. Finn. Meg ge Study of Two New Cases. William Guy 


xi aia it is as though the individual creates a unity in and of him- 

etlsted much Sea degree of self-sufficiency. He re-creates a situation that 

Possible. The earlier in life, before differentiation between self and nonself was 

state of an E i symbolizes the breast, and the individual regresses to the 
-available breast, 


JOSEPH LANDER 
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Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XVIII, 1954. 


Criteria and Measurement of Change During Psychiatric Treatment. James G. 
Miller. Pp. 130-137. 


Miller discusses the need, the methods, and the difficulties of measuring the | 
status of patients before, during, and after psychotherapy, and how these meas: | 
ures may be further developed and improved. He lists seven criteria of successful | 
treatment and feels that further testing and the use of control methods and - 
techniques can lead eventually to scientific evaluation of psychiatric care com: | 
parable to the validations of somatic therapies now to be found among the 
researches in surgery and clinical medicine. 


Research Approaches to Chronic Schizophrenic Reactions: Methodological Problems, 
Nathaniel S. Apter. Pp. 154-161. 


Apter attempts to correlate psychodynamic mechanisms with biological data, 
and approaches this problem by attempting to produce changes in the physi- 
ology of chronic schizophrenic patients and to study the behavioral changes 
brought about by them. His work is based on the principle that activities of 
the ego undergo degradation when cortical functions are disturbed and ate tè: | 
constituted as these functions improve, as shown by Hughlings Jackson, The 
adaptive pattern results from the interplay of internal and external process 
When external circumstances produce so much stress that the adaptive pattem 
cannot continue to protect against mounting anxiety, the organism may either 
regress or be propelled forward to a better adaptive response. The schizophrenic 
reaction is a disorder of adaptation, with characteristic disabilities, which i$ 
available to every member of the human species, It may be reversible or int 
versible, according to the time of onset of the psychosis and its duration. 


Psychotherapy—A Review and an Integration. Jules H. Masserman. Pp. 162-170 


Animal experimentation demonstrated that ‘neuroses’ could be induced in 
dogs by subjecting them to adaptational stresses beyond their integrative G 
pacities, and Pavlov advocated the use of bromides as the sole therapy for suc 
states, However, other methods were found to ameliorate the neurosis: 1, Change 
of milieu and rest, which reduced anxiety at least until return to the labori- 
tory. 2, Forced satiation of a need that conflict had prevented from being sat 
fied. 3, Forced solution, bringing the animal near to food until it ate, like pust 
ing a boy who is afraid of water into a shallow pool. 4, Pairing the phobic 
animal with a normal one, leading to a diminution of neurotic patterns. 5i d 
education by a trusted individual whom the animal had looked to earlier fF 
protection and care. During this ‘rehabilitation’ the animal not only re&XPlo^ 
and resolves its motivational conflicts, but also masters and dissipates the S% 
bolic generalizations that spring from this nuclear complex—the paradigm n 
much psychotherapy. 6, Use of drugs that disorganize complex behavior patterns 
and leave simple ones intact. 7, Electroshock, which acts like an intoxicant 
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in causing the disintegration of complex and recently acquired patterns of be- 
havior, whether normal or ‘neurotic’. (Electroshock, however, produced perma- 
nent though subtle impairment of behavioral efficiency.) 8, Lobotomy, topectomy, 
and thalamotomy, which produce transient disorganization but offer possibili- 
ties of selective action by localization. Even in animals, the effects of apparently 
identical lesions in different animals varied with the preceding experiences of 
each. 


The Life and Work of Hermann Rorschach. Henri Ellenberger. Pp. 173-219. 


A whole issue of the Menninger Bulletin is taken up by this study of Ror- 
schach by Ellenberger, who once worked in a hospital where Rorschach had 
worked and who consulted friends, teachers, colleagues, and relatives of Ror- 
schach, and consulted old records to gather information. Rorschach died in 1922 
at the age of thirty-seven, nine months after the publication of his Psycho- 
diagnostik which, after being neglected and attacked by academic psychologists, 
was only beginning to receive recognition. At the time of his death, caused by 
a neglected appendicitis, he had earned only five dollars from his test. 

Rorschach as a medical student, after seeing his first autopsy, dreamed that 
his brain was being sliced and that he felt the slices falling forward, exactly as 
he had seen them fall in the autopsy. This experiencing of optical images as 
kinesthetic images led to his interest in synkinetic phenomena and to his inyen- 
tion of the diagnostic test. | 


Problems in the Evaluation of Psychotherapy. Donald Watterson. Pp, 232-241. 


Watterson discusses an attempt made at Topeka to evaluate treatment; he is 
especially concerned with the problem of obtaining suitable controls. He believes 
that it is possible to arrange that neither therapist nor patient know what 
hypothesis is being tested in the treatment; this arrangement resembles a con- 
trolled experiment in which half the patients are given a drug, the other half a 
Lone neither patients nor physicians knowing which patients receive the 

rug. 


Selecting Psychiatric Residents: Survey of the Topeka Research, Lester Lubarsky. 
Pp. 252-259. 


This follow-up study of the selection of residents in Topeka produced several 
conclusions, The appraisal of three interviewers is about as accurate as appraisal 
derived from psychological tests. Appraisal by a single interviewer is unsatis- 
factory and but little more useful than selection by chance. Two interviewers 
were better than one and three than two; apparently they tend to cancel out and 
compensate for each other's errors. The accuracy of prediction has no clear rela- 
tionship to the age or experience of the interviewer. There is a tendency to 
underestimate applicants who show much anxiety or aggressiveness and to over- 
estimate those who show evidence of cultural attainments. No single procedure 
was found that can supplant or consistently improve the interviewer's clinical 
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judgment. A curious finding was that the interviewer's degree of liking for each 
candidate is a better guide to choosing men who will do good psychiatric work 
than is the interviewer's explicit prediction of competence. It’ appeared that 
those interviewers who are poorest in selecting are those who are themselves 
least talented and competent in psychiatry. No single type of Personality makes 
the best resident. Among those who turned out Successfully, there were wide 
differences in personality and sociocultural background. It was found that after 
working a while with a man, the staff can more easily agree on his qualities than 
when they first see him, Not one applicant over the age of thirty-eight was 
rated ‘above average’; the age in itself is Probably not so important as the 
significance of changing specialties in middle age, Some residents improved sur- 
prisingly during training. About a quarter of the residents obtained psychiatric 
treatment during their residency and many more thereafter. 


The Perception Project: Progress Report for 1953-1954. George S. Klein, Philip 
S. Holzman, and Diana Laskin, Pp. 260-266. 


thresholds are to be 
organism are reflected in changes in threshold sensitivity, 


Psychosomatic Medicine. XVI, 1954. 


Headache Studied by Means 
Arellano and Robert S, Schwab. 


and there were twenty-five n 

subjects. The basal brain activity found has been arbitrarily divided into three 
grades: I, low-voltage symmetric type; IL, higher voltage, seven to fourteen 
Waves per second, usually asymmetric, dominant in the left side; III, when the 
latter activity becomes intermingled with sharp waves or spikes. Both grade 
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J and II increased during mental activity and emotional conflict. This so-called 
basal rhythm has been found in twenty-eight percent of normal subjects, in 
"thirty percent of simple headache, and in sixty-one and a half percent of the 
migraine group. The basal rhythm of grade III has not been found in our 
normal subjects. The rhythm described has probably an electrical activity re- 
lated to a function of the rhinencephalic areas, including the temporal lobes,’ 


‘Emotional Aspects of the Respirator Care of Patients with Poliomyelitis, Dane G. 
—Prugh and Consuelo K. Tagiuri. Pp. 104-128. 


Patients with respiratory paralysis resulting from poliomyelitis, cared for in 
@ special respiratory unit, are fundamentally alike in their reaction to the ill- 
mess, A marked regression is fostered by the almost absolute dependence of the 
patients, Denial, projection, and primitive fantasy are used to cope with anxiety, 
With normal sexual outlets abolished, pregenital forms of gratification assume 
Prominence. Patients go through one or several periods of depression, often 
followed by irritable or demanding behavior. Attitudes of families and of staff 
are especially important at these times, as the patients tend to interpret illness 
aS à punishment for primitive instinctual impulses. The ease of separating a 
patient from the respirator or from any other form of respiratory aid appears 
“to be intimately connected with the patient's current emotional state, his per- 
‘sonality, and the attitudes of the ward personnel. Psychotherapeutic procedures 
"seem to be of value in helping the patient to handle his anxiety, in fostering 
his acceptance of his illness, and in promoting his striving toward independence 
‘Within the limits of his disease, Families of patients may be helped by discus- 
sions with the psychiatrist of guilt and resentment to the patient. The ward 
Personnel too may be helped to understand the patients’ needs and their own 
"reactions to the patients. 


Psychological Correlations with Secondary Amenorrhea. Kenneth Kelley; George 
E. Daniels; John Poe; Ruth Easser; Russell Monroe. Pp. 129-147. 


Secondary amenorrhea is the pathological absence of menstruation in a woman 
who Previously had normal menstrual cycles. Twenty-six patients with secondary 
Amenorrhea were studied by psychiatric interview. In these patients were found 
extreme degrees of psychosexual immaturity, oral conflict, and schizoid think- 
ing’. The authors conclude that in some instances the amenorrhea constitutes 
A ‘symptom of neurohumoral disorder of function’, Psychiatric therapy is often 


ted in these cases, The danger of psychotic breakdown during therapy must 
be kept in mind. 


z 
Hi Levels of Communication in Ulcerative Colitis, Klaus W. Berblinger and Maurice 
H. Greenhill. Pp. 156-162. 


_ Psychosomatic diseases, various forms of antisocial behavior, and psychotic 
Symptoms may be considered as forms of ‘communication’. The recognition of 
“this fact by the practicing physician greatly enhances his ability to take a good 
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history from the patient. The patient may use various kinds of ‘nonvey 
munication' with the physician, each specific for a given difficulty in h 

relationships, A patient with ulcerative colitis, duodenal ulcer, ps 
toms, and impulsive behavior is described to illustrate these points, 


[ 


Acute Intermittent Porphyria, John S. Visher and C. Knight Aldrich, P 


"In a case of acute intermittent porphyria complicated by severe dian 
tensive psychotherapy with primary focus on the patient's hostile dep 
produced the following results: 1, it enabled the patient to surrender 
gains of her illness; 2, it appears to have been instrumental in contro 
patient's diarrhea; 3, it may have played a part in the frequency of ae 
sodes. An apparent relationship between coproporphyrin output in th 
and emotional strain was noted. In retrospect it is difficult to assess th 
significance of various factors contributing to her initial attack of 
phyria. The ingestion of barbiturates, severe emotional tension, and 
tional susceptibility all may have been factors,’ 


Depressions in Psychosomatic Disorders, Simon Rothenberg. Pp. 29! i 


Depression in a psychosomatic illness is not frequent, but it is never 
distinct clinical entity which has not been sufficiently recognized. It dif 
the reactive psychotic outbreak occurring subsequent to the dissolutid 
psychosomatic disorder, Four psychoanalyzed cases are described in o 
clarify the psychodynamics of depression concomitant with psychosomatl 
and to shed further light on the nature of somatization of anxiety and 
problem of depression, In the syndrome described, the patient suffers fi 
characteristic affective symptoms of depression but believes they result f 
primary psychosomatic ailment. ‘These patients differ from hypochond# 
whom pain and dysfunction of an organ is the dominant complaint. 
appearance of the psychosomatic disorder usually causes the depres 


their origin in the unconscious, where deeply disguised emotional coni 
repressed, and from which they are only partially discharged somaticall 
somatic disturbances may be regarded, therefore, as symbolic represen 
emotional conflicts completely warded off from consciousness by the mee 
of repression,’ 


Some Considerations Concerning Orgasm in The Fomale. Judd 
Pp. 240-245. 


os Lis recent Pes neuro-anatomical, and physiological dise 
rmor questions Psychoanalytic concept of female genital ero 
There is doubt that the erogenicity normally becomes transferred ff 
clitoris to the vagina. Clitoral sensitivity is a continuing factor in adult] 
sexuality, and the so-called clitoral and vaginal orgasms differ not in ¢ 
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location of the orgastic response, but in the intensity of it and the degree to which 
cortical facilitation of the spinal reaction takes place. "There is no such thing 
as à "vaginal" orgasm in the female, any more than we might speak of "scrotal", 
"anal", or "prostatic" orgasm in the male. It seems logical to assume that the 
actual spinal mechanism of orgasm is identical in all females, but that variations 
which take place in the nature of female orgasm are due to the degree to which 
cortical Inhibition or cortical facilitation accompanies the spinal reflex. Where 
cortical inhibition is great, due to long-standing sexual repression or to a high 
degree of anxiety, hostility, ambivalence, or guilt in relationship to the sexual 
partner or the sexual act, the spinal mechanism may be completely inhibited, 
in which event we observe a total incapacity for orgasm, or so-called frigidity, 
Where the cortical inhibitions are not of such a high order, we observe a ca- 
pacity to have orgasm only with prolonged stimulation of the clitoris, This is 
what is ordinarily described as a “clitoral” orgasm, However, where cortical in- 
hibitions do not exist, where there is a freedom from psychological tension or 
anxiety in the sexual act, and instead there is a high degree of tender affection, 
love, and psychological excitement, then cortical facilitation takes place, The 
result is an intense orgastic response in which the intromission of the phallus 
into the vagina is of major importance. This is both psychodynamically and 
physiologically the optimum type of response and represents what is ordinarily 
characterized as a “vaginal” orgasm." 


Psychotic Response to Attempted Psychotherapy in a Patient With Hyperthyroidism, 
J, Brooks Dugan. Pp. 252-258. 


Dugan writes about a patient whose fiancée revealed to him that she suffered 
from syphilis; the patient after this revelation developed hyperthyroidism, In 
seventh session in psychotherapy, the patient with great emotion 
therapist of this revelation and of its fer ng to him, Shortly thereafter 
patient developed psychotic symptoms, The author supposes that the fiancée's 
revelation precipitated the patient's thyrotoxicosis, He does not believe that 
the psychosis was due to the thyrotoxicosis, but rather that the symptoms were 
ementially those of a psychotic depression caused by the psychotherapy, which 
reawakened infantile neurotic fears, 


E 
FEE 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. LXX, 1958. 


A Quantitative Test of Theory and Diagnostic Indicators of Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Lauretta Bender and William H. Helme. Pp. 418427. 


in perception of self and social orientation; that neurological development ges. 
erally remains primitive; that certain defensive and. restorative patterns are de- 
veloped; and that the instability and poor integration of various behavioral areas 


From thirty cases with confirmed diagnosis and an equal number of control 

» one hundred thirty-eight items were selected in relation to the require 

ments of the theory, in neurological, homeostatic, Perceptual, affective, and 

intellectual functions. The high percentages of confirmation (sixty to eighty. 

eight percent) of specific predictions regarding various items appear to support 

the propositions involved in the theory, Likewise the value of the testing method 
is confirmed. Elaborations and refinements are proposed for further study, 


Neuropsychiatric Aspects of Infantile Eczema. Maurice J. Rosenthal. Pp. 418451. 


This paper presents a psychophysiological theory of the etiology and pathologr 
of nonallergic infantile eczema, derived largely from physiological and patho 


The susceptible infant reacts as though experiencing oF 

ery Pa experience particularly unpleasant cutaneous stimuli, "This tendency, 

consequent eczema, is exaggerated by the lack of soothing cutancout 
experience that often has occurred in such children. 


Use of Electroconvulsive Therapy in Morphine, Moporidine, and Related Alkaloid 
Addictions, F. B. C. H. Thigpen, and H, M. Cleckley. Pp. 45245% 


The authors draw attention to the consistently beneficial effect they haté 
found in the use of electroconvulsive therapy to alleviate the withdrawal symp 
toms in cases of drug addiction, A tabulation of thirty-five cases is presented. 


Pp. 499-468. amy Kenneth Appel, J. Martin Meyers, and Albert Schellen. 
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Differences Among Epileptics and Between Epileptics and Nonopileptics in Terms 
Memory ond Learning Variables, Cynthia P. Deutsch, Pp. 472-482. 


performance of a scrics of tasks of memory and learning, patients with 
as compared to symptomatic, epilepsy showed similar impairments, 
in delayed reproduction of design, Within the two groups of epi- 
the greatest difference was in reproduction of meaningful material. 


i 


k 


f i 


of ‘Body Image Concept in Pattern of Ipsilateral Clinical Extinction, Robert 
Pp. 503-509. ; 
phenomenon of rostral dominance (when paired cutaneous stimuli are 
the body, the more rostral one is perceived with extinction of the 
brain damaged patients is perhaps related to a distorted concept of 
A correlation is demonstrated between this dominance in children 
body image as demonstrated in drawings. A similar correlation is 
suggested by the findings in brain damaged adults, 


at 


Some Relationships of Intelligence, Mental Efficiency, Mental Deterioration ond 
Disease, Morse P. Manson. Pp. 587-597. 


An attempt is made to derive some correlations between intellectual functions 
and various diseases. The ratio of nonlanguage to language intelligence quotient 
‘was evaluated for nine groups of diseases, Certain differences noted in the find- 
ings are thought to be due to complex factors in selection. 


Hallucinations in Braille. Walter Freeman and Jonathan Williams, Pp. 630-654. 


^ young woman, blind for eighteen years since the removal of a cerebellar 
tumor, while in a schizophrenic reaction experienced visual hallucinations in 
Braille, These disappeared following amygdaloidectomy. The role of the amygda- 
lod nucleus in the ‘motor’ component of hallucinations is discussed. 


Figure-Ground Discrimination ond the ‘Abstract Attitude’ in Patients with Cerebral 
Neoplosms. William S. Battersby, et al. Pp. 703-712. 


Selected tests on forty patients with cerebral neoplasm showed general im- 
Pairment in performance in all tests, but no simple interpretation of such 
Change could be made. Lesions in any portion of the cerebral hemispheres, not 
‘nly in the frontal lobe, produce impairment. 


Autonomie Responses in Differential Diagnosis of Organic and Psychogenic Psy- 
chores, William G, Reese, Richard Doss, W. Horsley Gantt. Pp. 778-798- 


_ Six patients with psychoses with diffuse cortical damage manifested marked 
inability to form conditional responses of autonomic, motor, or verbal type. 


MAIMON LEAVITT 


British Journal of Medical Psychology. XXVII, 1954. 


Observations on the Nature of Hysterical States, W. Ronald D. Fairbairn. L 
105-125. 
Fairbairn describes his psychology as differing from the freudian in 
is conceived of in terms of object relations rather than impulses, The 
personality of the child consists of a unitary dynamic ego. The first d 
adopted by the ego to deal with an unsatisfying personal relationship is 


objects, the ‘exciting object’, the "rejecting object’, and the nucleus which m 
mains, called the ‘ideal object’, Since the exciting and rejecting objects 

cathected while in process of being repressed, their repression involves tit 
splitting off from the ego of two portions, the ‘libidinal ego’ cathecting the a 
citing object and the ‘antilibidinal ego’ cathecting the rejecting object. That 
processes and the resulting structures are established at an early age and cont 
all the potentialities for normal development and for psychopathology. 


Parent of the opposite sex as the exciting object, This pattern, according 
Fairbairn, is not inevitable. The same parent can, for instance, represent bai 
the exciting and the rejecting objects. 

Fairbairn believes that the theory of erotogenic zones should not be 
explaining hysterical phenomena but rather that these zones are the 
hysterical conversion, When, because of the unsatisfactory object relations, 


sight, smell, touch, and taste, Their drawings, which contained gros distarda 

yet an unusual sensitivity to detail, suggested that the children approached @ 
jects as aggregates of details rather than as functional wholes. They 
lacked the capacity to generalize from sensory experiences. Similarly, though 
children remembered a large number of words, phrases, and sentence 
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could not use them for communication. They treated people as inanimate objects 
father than a» human beings, and they treated their own bodies in much the 


same way. 
Some of the children habitually carried small objects which helped establish 


parts of their bodies on paper. 
The author believes that these children explored themselves so intently to 


to learn about themselves through an external approach, The author speculates, 
that the indiscriminate memories of such children so interfere with their forma- 


then of concepts that their knowledge of themselves and objects is impaired, 
josrm weet 


Observations on the Prychoonolytie Theory of Psychosis: Freud's "A Neurosis of 
—» Powenlon in the Seventeenth Century’. Ida Macalpine and Richard A. 
> Pp. 175198. 


| 
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of the life, the illness, and the painting of Christoph Halzmann: 
Prvtation of the Devil as a father figure was erroneous and led to an 
theory of the genesis of the painter's illness. The Devil is an 
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Med mythology and by analysis of Halzmann's 
ence of homosexual conflict or undue castration 
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Mind end in Relation to the PrycheSemo. D. W, Winslet, Pp sect 

driber the mind ot the L3 J 
Wiasiosi mi a a specialized portion 


Wimmer The laure of a pool enough’ mother are udo tht se 


ental ectivity are not too great. MM 
mental functioning results which leads to a pathological "mind perde. 
Be indo h even greater, confusional sates and mental defect cim be 

Wienicwt points out that there is no place for ‘mind’ in the body eM 
the coment of the mind as a localit phenomenon is mevely an fusan, One af 
Me thet remons for this false localization (in the head) is the experience af the 


M unt be mastered. at this time, One of the ways ln 


Mighunec J.S B Lindsay, Pp. etos 


‘Threatened bons of integrity of ihe ego is the stress that, acting om Whe wd 
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no proof of activity. ‘Wit is masochism's "muscle man"—a form of defensive 
pseudo aggression.’ The true butt of every joke is the inner conscience; at the 
same time it is the inner conscience that prompts both jokes based on fear and 
jokes based on being allegedly fed up. The author illustrates with a case. 


The Attitude of Technical Man in Wartime. G. Bally. Pp. 74-92. 


Bally discusses the effect upon man of the technical age into which he has” 
come: his dangers and his failures (neuroses), and finally the task of the psychiay” 
trist. Man has become ‘rationalized’—his practical abilities alone are being de 
veloped, while his more human abilities, of the mind and heart (Eros), are not 
only neglected but discouraged. Man has become a ‘working ascetic’, alienating” 
himself from his own true nature. } 

Democratization has come about, but the means of production and political 
and military power are controlled by the few. Man loses purposefulness in fe, 
In crises he is helpless, overcome by fear. In industrial society, man's anxiety” 
is over the functioning of society itself. This anxiety Bally calls paranoia | 
Ambivalence and hate mark this type of anxiety, and it is characteristic partici | 
larly of dictatorship. Striving for individuality may become manifest in symptoms 
which may make those who exhibit them the elite. 

Man often finds more security in the real danger inherent in war than in h 
ordinary anxiety of life. The feeling that life is meaningless leads to civilian dit 
quietude. War is romanticized by dictatorship. In war, the state demands abs 
lute authority and whoever does not identify himself with its aims is dit) 
franchised; collective degradation of the disfranchised then follows. The authot 
differentiates the neuropsychoses occurring during war. The psychiatrist may 
Tun into conflicts with the aims of the state, which wants gleichgeschaltete (uni 


formly geared) individuals. He must reconcile the demands of society and thos? 
of the individual, 


LEWIS J. FIELDING 


Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse. XVIII, 1954. 


Outline of a Psychodynamic Theory of Masochism. B. Grunberger. PP. 195314 
The Paper surveys masochism in all its forms from sexual perversion to psyche 
Somatic illness; ‘it seems to be consubstantial with human nature’. The ga H 
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enigma in masochism is the paradoxical combination of pain and pleasure. 
Unlike other psychoanalysts, who focus their attention on the pursuit of pain in 
masochism, the author chooses for his point of departure the element of pleasure 
in masochism. Inhibition before pleasure, pregenital or genital, characterizes 
masochism, Essentially the masochist wants and pursues pleasure like everyone 
else, but the presence of the loved object creates anxiety in him and to eliminate 
this anxiety he negates pleasure. Many authors suppose that the anxiety is 
castration anxiety, but Grunberger finds that in the masochist the castration 
anxiety is ostentatious and false; it is a defense. Nor can re-experiencing of oral 
frustration be the unconscious background of masochism. Freud firmly believed 
that only by study of sadism can one understand masochism, and to Grunberger 
aggressiveness appears to be the most important clue to this baffling problem, 

The masochist uses castration fear and oral conflict to mask the guilt he feels 
for his aggressiveness; his wish is to castrate father. Clinical observation demon- 
strates that ‘in all cases of masochism, no matter of what kind, we are concerned 
with castration of the father which is an indispensable condition for instinctual 
gratification—and this in both sexes’. To conceal this aggressive wish, male and 
female masochists make a show of castration fear and oral conflicts. The castra- 
tion of the father is accomplished by ‘the introjection of the father’s penis on 
an anal-sadistic level’. This introjection precedes the cedipus complex. In the 
precedipal period it means in both sexes the sadistic destruction of the father's 
genital; in the cedipal period it means the killing of the father, 

There is a strong defense against the wish to possess the father’s penis. To 
establish this defense the ego must fool the superego, and this appears in analysis 
in two ways: 1, ‘I do not want to castrate father. Besides I cannot since I am 
myself castrated (it is my mother who castrates me).' 2, ‘If I am in conflict, it is 
with my mother (and not with my father; the conflict is an oral one)" 

Because the masochist needs to deny his guilt for wanting to castrate father, 
he must project his aggressiveness and make it appear that it is the other who 
castrates him, that the other is aggressive and not he. It is not that he turns 
his aggressiveness against himself, but that he projects his aggression on the 
other. Or he puts the blame on the ‘wicked mother’: ‘it is she who castrates 
father and not I’. It appears then that the masochist is in conflict with mother. 
‘The moral masochist pursues his goal, which is the castration of father on a 
rig of anal-sadistic introjection, but constantly demonstrates his failure. As for 
an peer masochist, he succeeds—thanks to masochistic camouflage—in fooling 
Crunhege pei tey and deliberately, thua arae 
ti ae found paper considers most of the familiar analytical proposi- 
lons on this subject and is enriched with many references. 


SANDOR S. FELDMAN 
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Revista de Psicoanálisis. XI, 1954. 


Unconscious Factors Determining Migraine in a Patient. Angel Garma. Pp, gif 


This volume of the Revista contains papers presented in a symposium in the 
Argentine Psychoanalytic Association in September 1953.1 Headaches, scotomas, 
and the accompanying vomiting or migraine were discussed at the symposium, at 
which analysts from Brazil and Chile were present. 

Garma describes a patient who came to be analyzed because of severe head- 
aches, A typical headache was accompanied by coldness and dampness of the 
skin, nasal obstruction, photophobia, and toothache. The symptoms were wone 
on one side of the face, The patient also had sialorrhea, nausea, vomiting, and 
diarrhea, and she had to remain in bed for a few days. This psychosomatic te 
action (she had had others, such as angioneurotic edema, as a child) in the head 
was determined by her intense intellectualizations. The attacks were ‘provoked 
by attempted psychic assimilation of unpleasant stimuli’. She suffered from guilt 
because of her repugnance to coitus. 


Migraine and Disturbances of Sublimation. Jose Luis Gonzalez. Pp. 199. 


A physician suffered from migraine when confronted with professional com- : 
petitive situations. His migraine was ‘a masochistic surrender to his father, Wh? 
had punished him on the head, It was a displacement from below, from tht 
penis, the organ required for coitus with mother.’ He was a pronounced obs 
sive and a perfectionist. At the time of his mother's death, when he was sixitt? 
years old, he had *his first attack of migraine as the expression of his abandon 
ment to the bad object’, He later became a skilled surgeon, ‘as a genital subi 
mation’, continually threatened with collapse when life became very exacting 
(as when his mistress abandoned him) or challenging (when he had to perform 
an operation on the wife of a great and powerful political figure in his county) 
‘The treatment was short because the patient stopped it. 

! 


Psychoanalytic Aspects of a Case of Migraine. Leon Grinberg. Pp. 3147 


The patient was a medical student who suffered from this syndrome mf 
acutely when he had to read medical books, His migraine, nausea, and vomiting 
in his psychic life Tepresented depressive states which alternated with 
anxieties (such as fear of being persecuted by the police or fear of being attacked 
while in the streets, and panic reactions). His obsessive mechanisms had falle 


tion, which was accompanied by a feeling that he was destroying himself oi 
moment of seminal discharge. In one of his episodes of impotence E 
tion was such that he banged his head against the wall. 'He equated à 


finger with his circumcised penis' and finally understood why he at time fa 


? At the end of the volume there is a survey in summary form of forty ow 


articles and books in the psychoanalytic literature on migraine and h 
covering the period from 1910 to 1953. 
* 
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that ‘the migraine turned him into a woman, comparing the sensation of his 
ud "splitting" with his fears of his penis being cut and changed into a vagina’, 
Lo Rm Says, ‘there were a "paranoid" migraine and a "depressive" mi- 
distinguished by the functional conflicts which determined them . . . with 
Predominance of the former type’. Another aspect of the patient’s migraine 
was “depersonalization . . . the headache insulated him from the world and from 
his own psychic needs’. He compared his penis to ‘those dolls that in certain 
positions open and close their eyes; and, in situations charged with anxiety, the 
migraine’ served like a curtain, 
* 


f 


A Comparative Study of a Case of Migraine With Another of Occasional Headache. 
Aniceto Figueras and Alberto Fontana Lahitte. Pp. 48-60. 


"The dynamics of the symptomatology were determined superficially by the 
Med or projected substitute imagoes of the father; more deeply, by the 
fame conflicts about the mother. There were other somatizations in both pa- 


tents that appeared before, during, and after impotence and headaches, 


Piychodynamics of a Migraine Syndrome. Avelino Gonzalez. Pp, 61-76, 


‘This patient with migraine transformed into somatic form his emotional con- 
flicts, The nucleus of these conflicts seemed to be the fantasy that the patient 
destroyed the object world and was unable to restore it, These objects were 
internalized in an attempt to recapture them and to protect the patient against 
destructiveness; he also thus Placated the objects by castrating himself. 

Control the objects by putting them inside his head in an animistic, 
Way, and then expelling them again (projection) when the attempted 
Was ineffective, Use of the head for this introjection is explained by the 
Characteristics of the head ‘which makes it apt for representation of a 
‘the abdomen, and of the penis’. Other determinants were 1, a tonsillec- 
tomy, Which he was really ‘attacked in the head’; 2, intense intellectual rivalry 

"lh à younger brother; 8, verbal fights with his father, the ear thus being the 
: tused organ for his punishment; 4, his mother's remark to the patient that 
he must E touch the fontanel of the baby; and 5, the obligatory role of the 


and Libidinization of Thoughts. Horacio Garcia Vega. Pp. 77:92. 


ati syndrome was persistent headache, lasting five days at a time, 
appeared whenever he went to meetings or social gatherings or went out 
or danced. Sometimes he vomited, at others he had diarrhea with 
che. His upbringing in childhood had been strict; he was told ‘not to 
se he was a man’ and received severe religious training, He was fright- 

girls, he said, and of witnessing the castration of animals, Intellectual 
became a sublimated expression of his guilt-ridden instinctual oedipal 

his moments of intense anxiety he fantasied mutilating himself or 
lips following the example of the saints,’ He had marked libidiniza- 
ght and hence ‘suffered a neurosis of isolation’, ‘The anal-sadistic 
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regression functioned as a sexualization of his defenses.’ His passive net 
desires filled him with great anxiety and guilt, and ‘this conflict cau 


he could not feel them. He was ‘projectively identified with women’. 


obsessive thoughts that he might ‘destroy the crucifix or put it in my 
libidinization of thoughts and sexualization of the head he gained s 
and dominated the internalized objects. When by his analysis ‘his 

sensations were incorporated in the body image, his capacity to orie 
in the city was improved’. To the patient ‘to touch the anus was ch 
the same intense anxiety as if he had touched mother's genitals’. His h 
thoughts during the analytic hours acted as if there were an ‘anal sphinc 
a ‘cerebral’ one, His head symbolized his anus, and with certain inte 
‘he closed the “cerebral sphincter” as though it were the anal one’. < 


Headaches As a Consequence of Failure to Overcome a Fixation. Da id 
man. Pp. 93-109. 4 


The author describes a patient who had headaches as a result of h 


ment during analysis. They appeared when the patient first failed to â 
his conflicts in a more virile and active way. 


About a Case of Migraine. Teodoro Schossberg. Pp. 110-117. 


"This patient denied himself all instinctual pleasures; when he allowed 
some, migraine appeared. The headaches first appeared during an ina 
voyeuristic tendencies, The symptom of ‘crown headache’ was cau 
placement of the sensations of his circumcised penis. 


A Case of Migraine. Jorge N. Weil. Pp. 1 18-180. 


Analysis of a Psychotic Presenting Migraine and Kinesthetic Disturbances of 
Oscar A. Contreras, Pp. 131-142. 


This patient's hypochondriacal fantasies were a displacement to 
his castration fears, which involved not only the penis but also the 
night terrors were related to nightmares in which he failed to move * 
and was persecuted by a man or a stone. The patient believed thal 
mares were caused by ‘the flatus in my blood’; his mother, he SUP 
vented his expelling this flatus. 


Psychoanalysis of Three Patients with Migraine. Fidias R. Cesio. Pp- 


The migraine resulted from ‘endogenous reactivation of 2 deep 
attitude’, The patients had negative cedipus complexes. The relat 
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the parental imago of the same sex was felt as sado-masochistic, Behind an ap- 
parently pleasant and erotic situation lay hidden a masochistic gratification un- 
covered by analysis. 


Episodes of Headache in Analytic Treatment. AngelGarma. Pp.155-168. 


Garma found that headache may have the following determinants: 1, unsatis- 
factory coitus; 2, symbolic equation of head and phallus; $, persistent. genital 
frustrations especially in intellectual persons; 4, homosexual tendencies; 5, sym- 
bolic equation of eye with anus or penis; 6, a wish to strike the head, the equiva- 
lent of striking the chest to do penance; and 7, infantile traumas,—the headache 
the somatic expression of a recurrent nightmare. 


Considerations on a Case of Migraine. Leon Grinberg. Pp. 169-177. 


The pain in this patient began in the right eye, which had the unconscious 
meaning of ojo del culo (eye equals 'ass' in Spanish vernacular), It appeared in 
any situation, such as a surgical operation or an examination, that caused 
anxiety because of the implicit threat of castration. 


Transitory Headaches During Analytic Treatment. Arnaldo and Matilde Rascov- 
sky. Pp. 178-195. 


The authors describe five patients to demonstrate the polymorphous de- 
terminants of certain factors in headache—factors intermediate between the 
genetic causes and the overt syndrome, The function of the head in the birth 
canal conditions the engram for future anxieties, such as castration anxiety, In 
the latency period the rarity of headaches is explained as resulting from the 
child’s acceptance of castration (celibacy), and also from its need for active sub- 
limations in this period. In premenstrual headaches the greatest intensity oc- 
curs when the displacement fails and the menstrual discharge has to be accepted; 
Telief of the pain follows this acceptance. 


Contribution to the Psychopathological Study of Headache in lis Relation to the 
Transference, Jose Remus Araico. Pp. 196-210. 


The author describes two patients in whom headaches occurred when specific 
Conflicts over the transference were present. The headaches were a conversion 
symptom and a defense against hostile impulses resulting from certain frustra- 
tions, The desires to control the object in an anal-sadistic way represented the 
Masculine desires. In one case the masturbatory activity without guilt reactivated 
Parental prohibitions, 


Mechanisms of Headache in Three Psychoanalysis. Marie Langer. Pp. 211-218. 


ss brief communications the author describes her analyses of three analysts 
10 suffered from headaches at their work. All three had some similar mech- 
anisms. The headaches were associated with mental strain; this mental strai 
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was due to fears of failure and lack of success, which were felt to be equivalent 
to destruction of the object. This destruction caused guilt. 


Erroneous Interpretations of Repressed Hostility in Cases of Migraine. Angel Garma, 
Pp. 219-232. 


The author reviews the literature to show how common is the idea that Te- 
pressed hostility causes headache. He also demonstrates how some authors find 
themselves in difficulties when they wish to describe fully the mechanism of 
migraine. Their erroneous interpretation is motivated by their surrender to a 
very severe superego which has been projected into the environment in order 
to deny their masochistic guilt. It is more agreeable to think of oneself as the 
attacker than to be confronted by a masochistic need. 


GABRIEL DE LA VEGA 
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NOTES 


Dr. Ernest Jones will be the speaker at the SIXTH FREUD ANNIVERSARY LECTURE 
on the 23d of April, 1956, at Town Hall, New York City. The subject will be 
‘Our Attitude Toward Great Men’. A reception for Dr. Jones will be given in 
his honor at the Hotel Plaza immediately following the lecture. 


—— 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION has been given a grant of $113,000 
from the United States Public Health Service, National Institute of Mental 
Health, to make a national survey of present facilities and methods for training 
psychoanalysts. 

Dr, Bertram D. Lewin will direct the survey which will start in September 
1956. Miss Helen Ross, executive director of the Chicago Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, will be associate director. 

The survey will include the fourteen psychoanalytic institutes and the three 
affiliated centers which are approved for the training of psychoanalysts by the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION will hold its meetings in 1956 at the 
Hotel Morrison in Chicago from April 26th to April 29th. Ernest Jones will give 
a brief talk at the Freud Centenary Exhibit on the morning of April 27th be- 
tween 9:30 and 10. Also on the 27th he will be present at à cocktail party be- 
tween 4:30 and 7:30 at which time he will be introduced to the members of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association. On April 28th Dr. Jones will address a 
plenary session of the Association, and in the evening he will say a few words 
at a dinner. On Monday, April goth, he will speak to the Section on Psycho- 
analysis of the American Psychiatric Association. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION: OFFICERS 1955-1957. Honorary Presi- 
dent, Ernest Jones, M.D., The Plat, Elsted near Midhurst, Sussex, England, 
President Heinz Hartmann, M.D., 1150 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. Sec- 
retary Ruth Eissler, M.D., 285 Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. Treasurer 
Maxwell Gitelson, M.D., gg East Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. Vice 
Presidents Mme. Marie Bonaparte, 7 rue Mont Valerien, St. Cloud, S. O., France; 
Miss Anna Freud, 20 Maresfield Gardens, London N.W. 3, England; Dr. W. H. 
Gillespie, 56 Wimpole Street, London W. 1, England; Raymond de Saussure, 
M.D., 2 Tertasse, Geneva, Switzerland. 


MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


May 24, 1955. COMMENTS ON THE METAPSYCHOLOGY OF PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDERS. 
Max Schur, M.D. 


Seo on the analytic studies of various dermatoses, the author considers his 
ings applicable to many of the psychosomatic disorders. The genetic aspects 
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of the ego’s reaction to danger are the result of complex influences of develop- 
ment and are subject to regression to the infantile precursors which are diffusely 
discharged. With maturation homeostatic processes are stabilizing factors, and 
secondary thought processes emerge with the replacement of action with thought, 
the greater use of integrated automatic muscular activity, and a reduction of 
vegetative discharge phenomena leading to what is called increasing ‘desomati- 
zation of response’, Dr. Schur advances a hypothesis which ‘assumes the inter- 
dependence of the ego's faculty to use secondary processes and to neutralize 
energy, and the desomatization of responses. It assumes on the other hand that 
resomatization of responses is tied up with the prevalence of primary processes 
and the use of deneutralized energy.’ 

A biphasic reaction of the adult ego is considered: reality testing to differen- 
tiate between potential or present danger, and the ego’s reaction to this danger. 
When the ego reacts regressively to an evaluation of danger, there is loss of the 
capacity for secondary process thinking, use of nonneutralized energy, failure of 
desomatization with the emergence of infantile types of diffuse discharge phe- 
nomena, From a selected controlled regression, with controlled anxiety, to com- 
plete regression, with uncontrolled anxiety, there is a complementary series of 
responses with differences in somatic discharge phenomena. A similar explanation 
with a like complementary series is offered for hostile affects and explains why 
anger and rage have somatic discharge phenomena. The economic equilibrium is 
further strained by the narcissistic regression which follows the somatic symptoms. 
Only by considering all these factors can we arrive at a physiopathology of affects 
and defense. Recognition of the role of ego functions suggests the replacement 
of the concept of dammed up tension with a more modern one, as adaptation or 
homeostatic function of the ego. 

4 In the dermatoses the author evaluated the itching, scratching, and the erup- 

tion of new lesions. Itching occurred as an affect equivalent and also a con- 
comitant when there was ego repression. It was not so clearly seen as a discharge 
phenomenon of libido; if so, it would be as an equivalent. In scratching, the 
connection with sexuality was more obvious. It provides sexual gratification, 
lends itself well to the discharge of sado-masochistic drives, frequently becomes 
a compulsive masturbatory activity for which the damage is accepted as punish- 
ment. Exhibitionism and defenses against it play important roles both as partial 
instinct and as a primitive form of object relationship. The skin, both as 4 
protective layer and an organ of perception, may become part of the self and 
outer object with scratching being ‘aggression turned against the self’ and punish- 
ment of an external object. 
_ As to the relationship of symptom-formation in dermatoses and conversion, it 
is Pointed out that while altered function and structure may be the somatic 
equivalent of affects and conflicts without any ideational content, it is too sharp 
a division to consider voluntary innervation as the exclusive criterion for the 
faculty of symbolic representation. The skin can assume the role of an organ of 
expression as well as perception, and with deep ego regression can serve a5 4 
transmitter of primitive symbols of thought, speech, and action. 

At the height of the eruption, there is resemblance to schizophrenia in the 

prevalence of primary-process thinking and the inability to neutralize aggression» 
but the ego does have structure and is only paralyzed. There is not the impaif- 
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ment of language typical of schizophrenia nor the nearly complete defusion of 
instinctual drives. The self-destruction is a by-product rather than a primary 
aim; moreover, the defenses against the confusion of identification are not broken 
"own. These cases can be analyzed with good results using the same criteria as 
in other severe neuroses and borderline cases, Verbalization counteracts ego re- 
gression. Help by organic methods breaks the vicious cycle. Intellectualization, in 
the initial stages, is valuable as it opposes preverbal regression. 


In discussion, Dr. Rosen questioned the use of the model of anxiety discharge 
in hysteria since in psychosomatic disease the stimuli induce responses exceeding 
homeostatic levels and produce irreversible changes. He suggests the model of the 
traumatic neurosis would serve better. He believes that regression alone is in- 
sufficient to explain tissue damage since even the earliest discharge phenomena 
do not cause irreversible structural change and would have to postulate further 
regression to a pathological phenomenon already established at the point of 
fixation. He further suggests that the diffuse vegetative discharge phenomena may 
not be the cause of the skin reaction but regressive attempts to protect the skin 
barrier from excessive stimulation. Dr. Arlow agreed that anxiety signal derives 
from its earliest infantile precursors, but questioned whether the affect of anxiety 
referred to is necessarily identical with these original discharge phenomena. He 
objected to putting at opposite poles of ego integration affective discharges and 
thoughts. He questioned what specifically in the ego regression enables organic 
changes to develop since the same regressive manifestations occur in many other 
conditions. Dr. Charles Brenner postulated that there is a core of the personality 
at its most primitive stage where physical responses and psychological phenomena 
are very nearly the same. Only if this is first granted can the psychosomatic phe- 
nomena be explained as the consequence of regression. Dr. Hartmann commended 
the use of the whole set of analytic concepts instead of the usual more limited 
approach. This paper introduces ego psychology into psychosomatic medicine. 
As with schizophrenia, the attempt to seek an explanation on the basis of a 
single phenomenon—as homosexuality, aggression, etc.—is not sufficient. He 
EAD agreement with the comments about somatization and deneutraliza- 
ion, He doubts that it can be stated generally that interference with homeostasis 
leads to deneutralization. 
nd a indicated that he had used the model of hysterical conversion only 
Sinion os as T. eruption of lesions, but in considering the regressive 
NN o: ger he was indeed employing the concepts of the traumatic 
cin pointed out that in regression to earlier stages different symp- 
irit "ue is ie than in the original situation. Such a physiological regression 
bè t E 9f can cause tissue damage if it continues beyond the time it can 
Ke Eon. perma: He agreed that many of the symptoms may 
POHAR xe specific events in the life history, but this is often difficult to 
miotierís as Ur ccm epe of somatic genetic factors in one entity and not in 
nut rete y E in some he has been able to prove it. He did not suggest 
that is doch psychosomatic disorders over schizophrenia but one 
neutralization, ion and kind. He regards homeostasis as the model for 
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Dr. Gerhart Piers will succeed as director of the CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHO- 
ANALYSIS when Dr. Franz Alexander leaves in the Fall of 1956 to become director 
of the new psychiatric clinic at Mount Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles, 

Dr. Piers, a native of Vienna, Austria, has been a member of the Institute 


since 1942, when he joined it as a research associate. He became a member of the 
staff in 1947. 


—————— 


THE NEW YORK STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE will exhibit a portion of the ma: 
terial held in the FREUD MEMORIAL ROOM of its Library. This exhibition will 
open on January 16, 1956 and continue through February 10, 1956. This is the 
first of numerous exhibitions which will be held by various institutions during 
1956, the centenary of the birth of Sigmund Freud. 


The exhibition includes copies of the early neurological publications of 


Freud, copies of the first publications in the field of psychoanalysis, several holo- 
graph manuscripts by Freud, several of Freud's books with their translations into. 
fourteen different languages, books inscribed by Freud and books inscribed to 
Freud, letters written by Freud, documents signed by Freud which relate to the 
Viennese Psychoanalytic Society, and a collection of photographs of Freud. All of 
the material to be exhibited is the property of the Library of the Psychiatric In- 
stitute in which is contained a considerable part of Freud’s own library. 


—— 


WWE AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRIG ASSOCIATION will hold its Thirty-Third Annual 
Meeting at the Hotels 


Commodore and Roosevelt in New York City, on March 
1956. Inquiries about the program, reservations, exhibits, 

ld be directed to Dr. Marion F. Langer, American Ortho: 
Psychiatric Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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'S ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
WEGORY ZILBOORG, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


the most frequently heard newer truisms is that the 
become so much smaller that it is frightening’. Per- 
good number of the people on this earth stand in wonder 
concealed self-delight before this new ‘shrinking’ of the 
| great number, however, seem anxious about the phe- 


hrinking’ of the world refers, of course, to the conquest 
es by planes and guided or nonguided missiles. It isa 
common experience to see in the morning paper a 
t of a dignitary leaving New York or London, and in the 
n paper a picture of the same dignitary reviewing a 
‘honor in London, New York, or Rio de Janeiro, upon 
at the respective airport. The smallness of the earth 
to be judged by the great distances we have learned to 
ha given time. 
onders whether the pace of learning has also been ac- 
to some extent at least. Perhaps, and yet, perhaps not. 
books much faster and in much greater numbers; we 
te knowledge more rapidly. ‘Communications’, as the 
ts, have increased in number and pace. The question is, 
learned to learn more in the course of the last century 
the previous one? 
fing by the pride we have in our own achievements, we 
have learned little. The generation of the Grande En- 
was not very different in this respect from the genera- 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. And the generation of 
pierre was not less proud of its achievement than the gen- 
10f the Red Terror of the twenties of our own century. In 
rds, the subjective reactions of the chief actors of history 
| what they always have been: intensely narcissistic and 
pic. As to the number of events and the amount of 
Who can say that 1756-1856 was a quieter and ‘less pro- 
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gressive' century than 1856-1956? Who can say that the century 
before ours was politically less productive, less turbulent, les 
creative, and less humanistic than the present one? 

"The history of science, and particularly the history of human 
knowledge, has always lagged behind the political performance 
of man. The impressive and instructive example of the life-work 
of a George Sarton or a Karl Sudhoff is as disheartening as it is 
awe-inspiring. Sarton had to stop his historical work at a period 
somewhere around the beginning of the sixteenth century, be- 
cause he calculated that what was left to be done could not be 
accomplished in his own lifetime by himself. He lived among 
us, a living example of both the glory of our inspired intellectual | 
effort to produce a historical synthesis and our ‘cultural lag in 
this respect. Sarton, a good Christian, a glorious example of the | 
long forgotten pietas literata, spent his best years and best efforts 
on the study of the scientific world of Islam and the Jews. On the 
other hand, Karl Sudhoff, the great medical historian and editor 
of the definitive text of Hippocrates, died an octogenarian, à 
‘dues-paying’ member of the Nazi Party. To us there appears 
little wisdom and less humanism in the ultimate end of Karl 
Sudhoff. But, who may judge him—for it is so difficult for,a per- 
Son to escape being the child of his age, or even of his own vil- 
lage, and yet with prudence and wisdom to proceed in the direc- 
tion of a true synthesis which would, or might, show that one 
may be dans la mélée and yet au dessus de la mélée. 

It is therefore somewhat discouraging to stand in the grand- 

stand of history and try to evaluate a man in the century which 
was his. It is discouraging because one cannot help but be aware 
that one might, as one usually does, fall into one of the many 
erroneous, flag-waving trends which always engulf those who 
celebrate a great anniversary. In Freud’s case, it would not be | 
appropriate to try to do that which he definitely disliked any- 
body's doing. He was wont to destroy his personal correspondence 
and other papers. Let future biographers squirm in their 1m- 
potence; that was the substance of his sarcastic attitude ever 
since he began to perceive that in one way or another he was 
destined to leave an imprint on the history of thought. 


a 
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Yet the effort to evaluate Freud seems to tempt many people. 
Tt is a task which is as fascinating as it is untimely, a task which 
has aroused the interest of many ever since the letters to Fliess 
were published and Jones’s biography of Freud began to appear. 
The person of Freud, the man, seems to fall victim to the accel- 
eration of our age, so that less than twenty years after his death 
he begins to be displayed in the show-windows of our quick- 
moving civilization for the populace to look at—but still not to 
see very clearly, for there is little time to look and less to see 
when the totality of a genius is presented to the eyes of a swift- 
jumping world. What can be noticed or ‘taken in’ are but fleet- 
ing impressions, partial sparkles of light which cannot yet be the 
totality of the man. 

Even the measure of Freud’s greatness cannot be adequately 
assessed, for what is characteristic of the great is the paradoxes 
they represent, the enormous diapason of contrast. What could 
be, or appear to be, more paradoxical than to see a man spend 
fifty years in the same little home and yet embrace the whole 
world and plumb the very depths of mankind? What is the 
mystery of this sedateness in our restless world, at a time when 
Freud would have been welcome in Tokyo and London, in New 
York and Buenos Aires—perhaps more welcome than in the 
city where he made for uimself a nook in the Berggasse? What is 
the secret of his clinging to therapeutic work while his major 
Interests were professedly social issues? The need to make a liv- 
ing and support a family is a great and important need, but it is 
oo pedestrian an explanation of Freud’s professional sedateness. 
What is the secret of his fear of old age and poverty, a fear which 
i sire him all his adult life? It would not do to attempt to 
Gas the totality of Freud, the man, at this juncture; nor for 
e a would it do to assess the contributions of Freud to 
ihe nent of man from the questionable vantage point of 

When F anniversary of his birth. j ^ 
Origin of videns born Darwin had not yet published his 

hod we duos and when Freud died books and human 
Seamed burned as if the world had fallen back to the 

at€ of centuries before Freud was born. Three years 
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after Freud’s birth Darwin’s magnum opus appeared; and a 
little over five years after Freud’s death the world was ‘saved’ 
by an atomic bomb that burned scores of thousands of people 
who were not at all responsible for the burning of books and 
men and women on the very continent where Freud lived, 
speaking the language of those who wrote the orders for the 
destruction of books and human beings. 

There is a staggering distance between the gas lights which 
were the sole and ultramodern source of illumination of the 
Leipzig railroad station, which the anxious three-year-old Freud 
beheld with awe, and the Blitzkrieg and carnage on the eve of 
which Freud died in London. 

The mystery of Freud’s steadfastness is a great mystery, over 
which hangs the veil of history which cannot as yet be removed 
with scientific advantage; many a veil of the same nature proved 
to be refractory, or too brittle or too delicate, in the coarse hands 
of contemporaries who cannot help but have a psychological 
vested interest in the subject. We are both too close and too 
‘driven’ by the pace of our age to be able to discern clearly the 
true lines of direction of freudian influence. Our utilitarian 
age seems always in too great a hurry to make a technological, 
applied science of every bit of scientific truth that nature so 
slowly yields to man’s efforts of inquiry. Too many of us seem 
to be very quick to believe that we could ‘analyze out’ well-nigh 
all the ills of mankind. This is but a sign of the times, and it 
shows, I am afraid, only the transitory, the ephemeral (histori- 
cally speaking), in psychoanalysis. Even the therapeutic aspects 
of psychoanalysis, as they concern the individual neurotic or 
psychotic, are as yet not fully defined and, who knows, perhaps 
these too might prove not to be exactly what the technological 
enthusiast of our age would wish them to seem. The lukewarm 
attitude of Freud himself toward therapeutic enthusiasts is well 
known. 

Well known too is the rather fluid state of the question as to 
whether psychoanalysis should be used preferably in the treat- 
ment of neuroses or psychoses. At a very recent discussion of 
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various psychoanalytic problems it was apparent that Anna 
Freud, reflecting the more traditional attitude of her father, 
seemed to prefer to deal with neuroses, whereas American psy- 
choanalysts have definitely tended to bring psychoses more and 
more within the orbit of their therapeutic and research efforts. 
The utilitarian and more pragmatic atmosphere of American 
psychiatry has evidently begun to show its effect on psychoanaly- 
sis in the United States, and therefore, paradoxically enough, 
the influence of psychoanalysis seems to have extended into the 
very climate to which Freud appears to have been opposed all 
his life. Whatever the future of the extension of psychoanalytic 
clinical study and research, and refinements of theory, this par- 
ticular feature of psychoanalysis remains to be properly judged 
and adequately estimated. It is not this generation, standing at 
the landmark of Freud's hundredth anniversary, that will be 
able to do the job. The future, our scientific tomorrow whenever 
it comes, will tell. The present can but stand in puzzlement and 
awe and wonder. 

For the eternal question that arises upon the consideration of 
every genius arises before us here: being so different, so prece- 
dent-breaking, so iconoclastic, what is it that made Freud a part 
of our own civilization, a part of the very substance of the intel- 
lectual and spiritual continuity which we usually call history? 
It is easier to answer this question when we look upon a genius 
of the remote past. The perspective is then less blurred. Through 
the network of almost two hundred years it is easy, or easier, to 
see how the spirit of the French Revolution, the spirit of liberty, 
fraternity and equality, was carried forward not by the Robes- 
pierres and St. Justs but by the ‘counterrevolutionary’ Napoleon 
Bonaparte. But when we look at closer range, the task of fathom- 
ing this continuity of history at the hands of ‘disrupters’ and 
iconoclasts is not only more difficult, but at times impossible. 

Perhaps the best way of discerning a possible landmark on the 
path of our search would be to see whether Freud's contribu- 
tions could be viewed from a somewhat different angle of ap- 
proach. This angle of approach suggested itself most poignantly 
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at a discussion of Freud’s place in the history of medical orienta- 
tion which took place in February, 1956 in the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine. Ernst Kris, one of the participants in the 
discussion, pointed out first that Freud had a unique capacity 
for forgetting the sources (particularly the theoretical, philo- 
sophical ones) of his own ideas; and second that he, Ernst Kris, 
always regretted having to face the inescapable conclusion that 
Freud was actually a Lamarckian. Kris wishes that Freud had 
remained, or had been, a Darwinian. These observations of 
Kris offer us an invaluable clue to the puzzle or secret that was 
and still is Freud. 

First, as to Freud’s forgetting the sources of his own ideas,— 
whether the ideas could be related to Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, 
Hegelian dialectics, or Herbartian trends—that he forgot or was 
unaware of the sources of his own Weltanschauung, seems quite 
natural. Many of us are totally unaware of the fountainheads 
from which we refresh ourselves. 

Here is a curious illustration of what I have in mind, A 
French-Canadian boy of three, an only child, lived where there 
was neither a radio nor a television set in the house; he was not 
yet in nursery school. In other words, he was as far removed 
from the direct influence of current vogue as it was possible to 
be. One morning the little boy, whose home is French and who 
heard only French spoken around him, was overheard singing 
to himself. ‘Daavieeee, Davey Crockett’, as if he had been ex- 
posed to Walt Disney's television show for American children 
with a purely American theme and trend. Davey Crockett was 

_‘in the air’, and in some way, not a mysterious one I am sure, 
the little French-Canadian boy had been exposed to and fasci- 
nated by Davey Crockett. This boy will have forgotten his ‘ex- 
posure’ and reaction to Davey Crockett when he grows up, and 
yet the spirit of the earthy hero of Tennessee will live within 
him even after it has been overlaid by the shadows of Moliére or 
the red-coated Canadian Mounted Police. 

Freud, who apparently lived on and with the spirit of the 
physiological mind of Briicke—the friend of Du Bois-Reymond 
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and the adept of Helmholtz—this very Freud seems to have ab- 
sorbed somewhere the spirit of Lamarck, despite an avowed ad- 
herence to Darwin. The same can be said of Freud’s unique 
visualization of the unity of the human personality, of the in- 
tegrated manner of functioning of the various psychological 
constellations. This trend of Freud does seem somehow related 
to Gestalt psychological trends, which perhaps stem from Bren- 
tano, Freud’s earliest preceptor in matters philosophical, whom 
Freud seems to have forgotten—at least as far as his conscious 
formulations are concerned. 

It does seem that Freud stepped into the scientific scene as a 
conventional scientific mind of his day: eager, ambitious, search- 
ing for objective, palpable, measurable scientific truth. This con- 
ventional dress he seems to have worn to his dying day. And yet 
his flights into the unchartered obscurities of our cultural past, 
his fascination with the spirit of the Italian Renaissance, his 
challenging independence of thought, and his almost combative 
rejection of those who would not accept him or would not follow 
him were all marks of a great individualist of the pre-industrial 
age—as if he belonged more to the age of a Magellan or Vasco da 
Gama. His was the libertarian spirit of a man who dares to leap 
into the unknown, of the hero-traveler venturing into uncharted 
waters, rather than of the well-organized, properly packed, spir- 
itually pedestrian world traveler like Marco Polo. 

In other words, Freud, born into an age of the ever-increasing 
stability of the pedestrian middle-class Europe, could not be- 
come a David Hume of his day, or an Esquirol, or a Kraepelin— 
these were but children of their respective ages, as well as pro- 
ponents of those ages. Freud, a child of his own age, like one of 
his romantic favorites, Schiller, felt in the very substance of his 
being that ‘Der Starke ist am müchtigsten allein’. 

This is perhaps the deepest and by far the most potent psy- 
chological reason why Freud, having chosen to stand alone, re- 
mained alone. And like all those who are alone, regardless of 
how creative and productive they may be, he felt alone, and all 
his life felt subject to the frailties of the mind which knows that 
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the passing of man is the inevitable course and curse of that 
which the individualistic libertarian has always cherished most: 
the individual, the person. Hence the theme of death, the theme 
of old-age, and the pervasive apprehensiveness about the frailty 
of man that come to the surface of Freud’s thought, somewhat 
elaborated and sublimated in some of his theoretical concepts, 
less hidden, or more direct, in many of his letters. Hence the 
sense of Greek tragedy, which no one in the last hundred years 
had brought forth as the foundation of the deepest layers of 
human functioning. Hence the sense of the truly heroic, which 
no one during the last hundred years had brought, not only into 
the purview but into the very substance of scientific thought. 
I have said ‘during the last hundred years’. I should have said 
during the last five hundred years, For, following the hint of 
Iago Galdston, I submit that not only is there a great historical 
affinity between Paracelsus and Freud, but not since Paracelsus 
was there such a man as Freud, a man of medicine who stood 
out as an iconoclast and yet was a faithful servant of scientific 
truths theretofore half-perceived, half-rejected, half-feared, and 
half-loathed—but truths that required the heroic dimension of 
a fearless spirit. 

The writings of Paracelsus did not begin to appear until a 
half or a full generation after his death, whereas we of the tech- 
nological age have the published works of Freud before us, al- 
most complete, less than half a generation after his death. And 
yet it is too early. The true historico-psychological dimensions 
of the phenomenon called Freud are not for us to encompass. 
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FOUR UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF FREUD 


These letters are published for their intrinsic, historical, and 
biographical interest. Two pairs of letters are prefaced, each 
with an introductory comment by Dr. William G. Nieder- 
land and Dr. Jacob Shatzky respectively, through whose 
courtesy the letters are made available for publication on 
this occasion. 


During the summer of 1955 I was fortunate to make the ac- 
quaintance of the recipient of two letters written to him by Sig- 
mund Freud in 1923 and 1936 respectively. 

The recipient of these letters, Mr. Erich Leyens of Forest 
Hills, New York, kindly consented to have the contents of these 
letters made public through me. He also supplied me with a 
short background of his correspondence with Freud. Mr. Leyens 
is a veteran of the First World War, in which he fought on the 
German side. A former member of the German Youth Move- 
ment, he became alarmed during the twenties about the grow- 
ing nationalistic and anti-Semitic developments in Germany, He 
was then living in the small Rhenish city of Wesel, near Düssel- 
dorf. He wrote in his distress directly to Freud in Vienna, re- 
ferring especially to one of the outstanding leaders of the Ger- 
man Youth Movement, Hans Bliiher, who had quoted Freud 
in support of his opinions. Since the first and longer of Freud’s 
replies expresses Freud’s views on Hans Bliiher, a name largely 
unknown in this country, an explanatory comment is neces- 
sary. Blüher, a widely read pseudo philosopher and propagandist 
in Germany during the years preceding and following World 
War I, played a leading role in directing German youth toward 
ultranationalism and, later, Nazism. In his writings, in which 
he glorified homosexuality and its role in the ‘Deutsche Männer- 
biinde’, he repeatedly mentioned Freud and even posed at times 
as an adherent of psychoanalysis. 

WILLIAM G. NIEDERLAND (NEW YORK) 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 
^ Badgastein 4.7.23 
WIEN IX., BERGGASSE 19 
Villa Wassing 


Sehr geehrter Herr 


Seitdem ich die Gewissheit erhalten dass ein Brief nach Wesel 
Sie auch ohne nähere Adresse erreicht ist soviel Schweres über 
mich gekommen dass die Antwort doch wieder aufgeschoben 
wurde. Nun schreibe ich Ihnen aus dem Kurort wo ich ein 
Erstarken meiner Kráfte abwarte. 

Ich glaube ich verstehe Sie und Ihre Lage. Dass ich mit Ihnen 
volle Sympathie habe bedarf ja keiner Versicherung. Aber ich 
móchte Ihnen abraten sich im aussichtslosen Kampf gegen die 
heutigen '"Geistes"-strómungen in Deutschland zu verzehren. 
Volkspsychosen sind gefeit gegen Argumente, gerade die Deut- 
schen hátten Anlass gehabt, dies in diesem Weltkrieg zu lernen. 
Aber sie scheinen dazu nicht im Stande zu sein. Lassen wir sie. 

Blüher ist einer der Propheten dieser aus den Fugen geratenen 
Zeit. Gewiss nicht der respektabelste unter ihnen. Mit der 
analytischen Wissenschaft hat er nichts zu thun. Sowie sich die 
Analyse seinem Typus universus nähert verstósst er sie u beruft 
sich auf die selbstherrliche Intuition seines deutschen Gemüts. 
So oft er mich zitiert, anerkennt oder überwindet ich werde nie 
ein Wort für ihn haben. 

Wenden Sie sich doch den Dingen zu die den Juden über all 
diese Tollheiten erheben kónnen und—nehmen Sie mir den Rat 
als Niederschlag eines langen Lebens nicht übell—drángen Sie 
sich den Deutschen nicht auf. In herzlicher Begriissung 

Thr 
FREUD 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 
Badgastein, July 4, '23 
WIEN, IX BERGGASSE 19 
Villa Wassing 


Dear Sir 


Since I realized that a letter to Wesel will reach you without a 
more exact address, so much misfortune has befallen me that an 
answer has been postponed time and again. Now I am writing to 
you from a resort where I hope to regain my strength. 

I believe I understand you and the situation in which you find 
yourself. ‘That I have full sympathy with you certainly requires 
no reassurance. But I should like to advise you against consum- 
ing yourself in a hopeless struggle against the ‘spiritual’ cur- 
rents prevailing in Germany of today. Mass psychoses are in- 
vulnerable to reasoning. The Germans in particular would have 
had all reason to learn this in this World War. But they do not 
seem capable of it. Let us leave them alone. 

Blüher is one of the prophets of a time out of joint. Cer- 
tainly not the most respectable among them. With analytic 
science he has nothing to do. As soon as analysis approaches his 
typus universus, he repudiates it, resorting to the sovereign in- 
tuition of his German soul. However often he quotes me, agrees 
with me, or subdues me—I shall never have a word for him. 

Turn instead to matters that can lift the Jew out of all these 
frenzies and—do not take amiss this advice which is the result of 
lifelong experience—do not impose yourself upon the Germans. 
With cordial greetings 

Yours 
FREUD 
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Thirteen years later, in 1936, Mr. Leyens wrote again to Freud 
reminding him of the above letter and telling him how much 
he had erred in not following ‘his prophetic advice’. Here is the 
translation of Freud’s brief and deeply humane reply. 


PROF. DR. FREUD 
WIEN, IX, BERGGASSE 19 


July 25, 1936 
Dear Sir: 


You surely do not believe that I am proud of having been 
right? I was right as the pessimist against the enthusiast, as the 
old man against the youngster. It would have been better to have 
been wrong. 

But I know you still will find out what to hold on to. 

With warmest wishes, 


Yours 
FREUD 


————— 
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Among many unpublished letters written by Freud and pre- 
served in the Freud Memorial Room of the Library at the New 
York State Psychiatric Institute, two deserve special attention 
because of the biographical material they contain. One letter, 
dated December 13, 1920, written in-English, is addressed to 
Wilfrid Lay (1872-July 1955), a lay-analyst and author of the 
books, Man's Unconscious Conflict (New York, 1917), and The 
Child's Unconscious Mind (New York, 1924). This letter is self- 
explanatory and requires no comment. 

'The second letter in German, and dated December 6, 1933, 
was written in reply to an appeal made by a Spanish poet, Xavier 
Bóveda by name, at that time a resident of Buenos Aires. An 
interview with Freud by a Dr. Ludwig Bauer, and published in 
a Buenos Aires newspaper, evoked great interest among Spanish 
men of letters. In this published interview which cannot be lo- 
cated at present, Bauer relates that he found Freud in a very 
‘pitiable’ mental condition and he ascribes this to the growing 
insecurities caused by the rise of Hitlerism. Moved by Bauer's 
description, Bóveda appealed to Freud in the name of a group 
of writers, to accept an invitation to settle in Buenos Aires. 
Freud's letter is a reply to this invitation. 

The information as to the contents of Bóveda's letter, I re- 
ceived from Sefior Bóveda during my visit in Argentine in 1949. 

The two letters are published here for the first time. 


JACOB SHATZKY (NEW YORK) 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 


Dec. 13th 1920 
WIEN IX., BERGGASSE 19 


Dear Mr. Lay 


I know of your books, I have even read one of these (Man's 
unc, conflict) and I will be glad if I can contribute to lead you 
on into evermore deeper understanding of Ps. A. 

Personal analysis is perhaps the only thing I can offer you be- 
sides the attending of our meetings. Vienna is no good place for. 
other means of spreading analytical knowledge. No official in- | 
struction by lectures, no ‘Poliklinik’ as in Berlin. But it is likely 
you should not stand in need of another thing than your own 
analysis. 

| Yet I regret to confess that in consequence of the dreary 

} changes in our public condition I could not achieve what I had 

proposed to do at that time of life, devote the remainder of my 

powers to the instruction of disciples in an unselfish way. I am 

{ obliged to treat scientific men who claim my time in nearly the 

same manner as patients who apply for relief and charge them 

$10 an hour. I would not accept any one unless it be for a longer - 
term than 3 months. I suspend work from July 15th to Oct. 1st. 

Expecting your kind answer 


Iam sincerely yours 
FREUD 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 
6 Dez. 1933 
WIEN, IX, BERGGASSE 19 


Hochgeehrter Herr 


Ich lese und verstehe die schóne Sprache in der Sie dichten, 
aber ich kann mich nicht getrauen Sie selbst zu gebrauchen. 
Darum nehme ich mir die Freiheit Ihnen in deutscher Sprache 
zu anworten. Sicher dass Sie auch in der Argentina einen Über- 
setzer finden werden. 

Ihren liebenswürdigen vielleicht nur zu enthusiastischen Brief 
hatte ich ungern vermisst. Ich bedauere nur dass es der Zei- 
tungsaufsatz von Dr. Ludwig Bauer war der ihn veranlasst hat, 
denn auf diesem Weg kónnen Sie nur eine ganz unrichtige Vor- 
stellung von mir und meinen gegenwartigen Verhalten bekom- 
men haben. ; 

Dr. Bauer hat mich der bekannten Gewissenlosigkeit des 
Journalisten der immer bereit ist die Wahrheit dem Streben 
nach Effekt zu opfern, mich Dinge sagen lassen die ich nicht 
gesagt, Fragen stellen die ich nicht gestellt, Gebárden machen 
lassen die ich nicht gemacht habe. So erscheine ich in seiner 
Schilderung als ein von schwerer Angst geschüttelter alter Narr 
und das nur um das Mitleid zu steigern, das er beim Leser 
hervorrufen will. In Wirklichkeit unterschátze ich keineswegs 
die Gefalir die mir (und Anderen) droht wenn der Hitlerismus 
Sich in Oesterreich durchsetzt. Aber sehe ihn ruhig entgegen, 
bereit zu ertragen was man ertragen must und entschlossen hier 
auszuharren solange es überhaupt móglich ist. Übrigens scheint 
es jetzt als ob uns in Oesterreich die deutsche Schmach erspart 
bleiben sollte. 

Mit herzlichen Dank für den Ausdruck Ihren Sympathie die 
sicherlich der Sache der Humanitat mehr gilt als meiner Person, 
bin ich 

Ihr ergebener 
SIGM. FREUD 
(aetat. 77) 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 
6 Dec. 1933 
WIEN, IX, BERGGASSE 19 


Esteemed Sir 


I read and understand the beautiful language in which you 
compose poetry but I do not dare to make use of it. Therefore, 
I take the liberty to reply to you in German. It is certain that 
you also will be able to find in Argentine an interpreter. 

I would not have liked to miss your kind letter although it 
is perhaps too enthusiastic. What I regret only is that it was 
brought about due to a newspaper article of Dr. Ludwig Bauer, 
because in this way you will have only an altogether wrong pic- 
ture of me, as well as of my present condition. 

| [ With the habitual unscrupulousness of a journalist who is 
always eager to sacrifice the truth for the sake of being effective, 

1 Dr. Bauer ascribes to me assertions I never made, to ask ques- 
tions I never asked, to make gestures that I have never made. 
"Thus, I appear in his description as an old fool shaken by grave 
anxieties because he desired to evoke commiseration in the 
reader. 

"The fact is that I do not underestimate at all the threatening 
menace for me (as well as for others) in case Hitlerism might 
establish itself by force in Austria. But I look calmly forward, 
prepared to endure what one will have to endure and deter- 
mined to stay here as long as it will be possible, generally speak- 
ing. However, it seems now that we in Austria will be spared 
from this German disgrace. 

With cordial thanks for the token of your sympathy which 


undoubtedly applies more to the cause of humanity than to my- 
self, I am 


| 


Yours very truly 
SIGM. FREUD 


(Aet. 77) 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF 
"STUDIES IN HYSTERIA’ 


BY SUZANNE REICHARD, PH.D. (SAN FRANCISCO) 


Sixty years have passed since the publication, in 1895, of Studies 
in Hysteria (4). The refinements in psychiatric diagnosis and the 
advances in our understanding of psychodynamics and ego psy- 
chology that have occurred during that time justify a re-exami- 
nation of the cases described by Breuer and Freud. Cursory read- 
ing of the Studies reveals considerable variation in the degree 
of ego defect manifested by the five patients, suggesting that 
they do not form a diagnostically homogeneous group. The 
thesis to be advanced here is that the first two patients, Anna O 
and Emmy von N, were schizophrenic, and that they can be 
differentiated from the remaining three hysterics as regards 
symptoms, family background, outcome of treatment, and dy- 
namics. 

A number of papers in recent years have questioned the psy- 
chiatric diagnoses of some of Freud's cases, and even occasion- 
ally his dynamic formulations. In 1928, Ruth Mack Brunswick 
(6), in her follow-up study of the Wolf-man, found that he had 
become overtly psychotic, a fact that suggests a latent paranoid 
schizophrenia from the beginning. Noble (28) commented that 
some of the earlier clinical histories of hysterics, including 
Studies in Hysteria, give one ‘the feeling that psychotic elements 
were sometimes present in these cases . . .’, and more recently 
Brill (5) commented, ‘It is of interest that some of the early 
patients whom Freud treated in the early days of psychoanalysis 
would by present standards be called psychotic, yet in those days 
were classified as suffering from neurosis’. In a very polemical 
paper, Goshen (r7) made the sweeping statement that all Freud's 


j From the Department of Psychiatry, Mount Zion Hospital, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

r I am indebted to Dr. Kenneth Mark Colby and to Dr. Norman Reider for read- 
ing the mss, and for their thoughtful criticisms and suggestions. 
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patients were schizophrenic, but one is left with the impression 
that he was more concerned with discrediting psychoanalysis 
than with making a careful study of the evidence. 

The most discussed of all Freud’s cases has been that of 
Schreber (72). In his original review of this case, Bleuler (2) 
objected to the blurring of the distinction between neurosis and 
psychosis. Fairbairn (8) criticized it on the grounds of inade- 
quacy of the libido theory. The most thorough and thoughtful 
re-examination of this case is that of Macalpine and Hunter 
(25). In this paper, as well as in their subsequent review (26) of 
Freud’s A Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession in the Seventeenth 
Century (75), they raise objections to Freud's theory that homo- 
sexual conflict forms the core of the psychosis in paranoia. They 
believe that the threatened emergence into consciousness of 
primitive fantasies of procreation, which expressed themselves 
mainly in hypochondriacal symptoms, was the precipitating fac- 
tor in both these cases. They point out that the psychoanalytic 
theory of psychoses is an extension of the theory of psychoneu- 
rotic symptom-formation, which centered on the cedipus com- 
plex and was therefore based on relatively mature interpersonal 
relationships; whereas they consider that psychotic symptoms 
derive mainly from primitive pregenital levels of personality 
development and arise primarily as a disturbance in the patient's 
relation to himself, his mind and body (hence the prevalence 
of somatic symptoms). They believe that interpersonal relation- 
ships in psychotic symptom-formation are overemphasized, to 
the neglect of much earlier and more primitive intrapersonal 
disturbances; and this overemphasis they attribute to the neglect 
of somatic hypochondriacal symptoms in psychoanalytic theory 
and Practice, and to the fact that pregnancy fantasies in men are 
considered to arise from unconscious passive homosexual drives 
and hence prove the existence of such drives, In fact, procrea- 
tion fantasies in children long antedate the cedipus situation and 
arise at a time when the boy is not yet aware of the mother’s 
lack of a penis. The authors also criticize these two cases on 
diagnostic grounds, pointing out that although Freud gave to 
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the psychoses the name, ‘narcissistic neuroses’ (libido bound to 
ego), to distinguish them from the ‘transference neuroses’ (ob- 
ject libidinous) which are what are commonly called psycho- 
neuroses, there is much confusion of the two: in the title, he 
called Schreber’s a case of paranoia, but in the text he spoke of 
his illness as a narcissistic neurosis and of his hallucinations as 
hysterical mechanisms. In A Neurosis of Demoniacal Possession, 
he spoke of Schreber’s psychosis and equated it with the painter's 
illness, which both in title and text was called a neurosis. 

As Zilboorg (33) has rightly said in a recent article, to do jus- 
tice to Freud’s use of psychiatric terminology and classification, 
one must consider them in their historical setting. From his 
teacher, Meynert, he learned ‘the nosological, anatomico-physi- 
ological psychiatry, which looked upon the various psychiatric 
clinical entities as distinct diseases in the oldest Hippocratic 
sense’. Zilboorg says that Freud’s ‘apparent nosological laxity 
and even confusion’ resulted from his essential indifference to 
nosological entities. The academic psychiatry of the time failed 
to recognize the importance of individualization for a true 
psychopathology. Freud sensed this importance from the outset, 
but ‘before he fully stated the humanistic individualism on 
which psychoanalysis is based, he seems to have passed through 
a transitional period during which he used the old terminology 
and attempted to pour into it new content’. 

In undertaking a re-evaluation of Studies in Hysteria, we are 
confronted by the difficulty that psychiatric nosology today is in 
a state hardly more satisfactory than it was in Freud’s time. The 
concept of distinct diseases, as embodied in the descriptive psy- 
chiatry of Kraepelin, still dominates clinical thinking. Just as 
the automobile in its evolution long retained vestiges of the 
carriage, so is our psychiatric nosology unsatisfactory because it 
is burdened with archaic elements. Outstanding among these is 
the term ‘hysteria’, a survivor from prescientific antiquity and a 
catchall for a variety of dynamically unrelated symptoms, in- 
cluding conversions, phobias, hallucinations, and fugues. Such 
a diagnosis, which takes no account of the degree of ego defect 
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involved, is obviously useless for purposes of determining treat- 
ment or prognosis. 

A striking illustration of this was provided by Ziegler and 
Paul's (32) study of sixty-six women hospitalized for hysteria. Of 
forty-eight cases on whom adequate follow-up data were ob- 
tained, twenty-two were subsequently rehospitalized with a 
diagnosis of psychosis: twelve schizophrenic, seven manic-depres- 
sive, two organic, and one psychotic with psychopathic person- 
ality. In their discussion of the problem of definition, the authors 
wrote: “The fact that these cases were thought to have a kind of 
uniformity twenty-five years ago but now show the most extreme 
diversity in mental status raises the question of whether the 
given criteria for the diagnosis are not so imprecise as to be 
nonfunctional, whether they do not create the illusion of defin- 
ing an entity where there is none’. In 1938, Kasanin (21) ob- 
served that the lack of objectivity of present nosological groups 
is shown by the frequency with which such diagnoses are 
changed when the patient is transferred from one hospital to an- 
other. Ziegler and Paul believed, that the diagnoses made at the 
time met the established criteria for hysteria, but they noted that 
in several cases showing hallucinations and delusions the diag- 
nosis of hysteria was made only because the emotional meaning 
of the symptoms seemed clear. “There was a marked tendency to 
call an illness “neurotic” rather than psychotic in proportion to 
the degree to which the doctors became interested in the psycho- 
dynamics of the case.’ Such an attitude is still prevalent. 

Macalpine and Hunter said in discussing the gulf between 
clinical psychiatry and psychoanalysis: ‘The psychiatrist pri- 
marily focuses his interest on the clinical nature, the diagnosis, 
and the course of the illness, trying to separate clinical entities. 
The psychoanalyst centers his interest on the mechanisms in- 
volved in symptom-formation with little respect for clinical 
entities and no aversion to "double pathology".' The psycho- 
analytic preoccupation with the vicissitudes of the libido has 
led, as Knight (22) has pointed out, to a one-sided libidinal 
theory of human functioning that ‘needs to be supplemented 
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extensively with the findings of ego psychology which have not, 
as yet, been sufficiently integrated with the libido theory’. Zieg- 
ler and Paul suggested, as a remedy for our semantic confusion, 
that patients should be described in terms of ‘multiple concrete 
discrete items in their physical and mental status’, in place of 
our present psychiatric labels. j 

Although the old term hysteria is retained in modern psy- 
chiatric nosology, attempts have been made to increase its pre- 
cision by narrowing its scope in various ways. Despite the ten- 
dency to let understanding of dynamics determine choice of 
diagnosis, the modern trend is to exclude psychotic symptoms 
from the syndrome of hysteria. The extremely carefully diag- 
nosed group of nineteen hysterics described by Rapaport, Gill, 
and Schafer (30) in their monograph on diagnostic psychological 
testing does not include a single instance of hallucinations. At- 
tempts have been made to determine what types of physical | 
symptoms may legitimately be considered conversions, and to 
distinguish between conversions and psychosomatic symptoms. 
Freud (74) described hysterical symptoms as a 'compromise be- 
tween the need for gratification and the need for punishment— 
a frontier station under joint occupation’, Fenichel (ro) wrote 
that they are ‘not simply somatic expressions of affects but very 
Specific representations of thoughts which can be retranslated 
from their "somatic language” into the original word language’. 

Psychoanalytic theory has concerned itself with the level of 
libidinal fixation involved in hysteria. Fenichel, and Reich (37), 
have defined it as a neurosis that remains at the phallic or geni- 
tal level of psychosexual development and one in which the 
nuclear conflict is over repression of the oedipal incestuous 
Wishes. Recently some psychoanalysts, notably Marmor (27), 
have tended to emphasize oral fixations in hysteria, but Mar- 
mor’s assertion that tenuous contact with reality is typical of 
the hysteric, and that there is a close psychodynamic relation- 
ship between hysteria, addiction, certain types of depression, and 
schizophrenia, is a reversion to the old loose definition of the 
term and therefore useless for prognostic purposes. The more 
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restricted formulation of Fenichel and Reich is preferable. Con- 
versions can occur, however, in other psychiatric syndromes be- 
sides hysteria, and the question arises whether the content of 
such conversions is also erotic. Chodoff (7) attempted an answer 
in a recent paper. He states: ‘It is my impression that in the 
true hysterical personality, conversion phenomena very often 
represent cedipal conflicts with or without hostile admixtures, 
but that when conversions occur in other personality settings, 
the unconscious substratum is more likely to be composed of 
hostile and dependent drives’. Chodoff seems to imply by this 
statement that in hysterics conversions represent repressed 
phallic or genital needs, specifically the cedipal incestuous 
wishes, while conversions occurring in association with other 
psychiatric syndromes represent either pregenital needs or at- 
tempts to deal with the hostility generated by the frustration 
of such needs. Certainly this is true of pregenital conversions, 
such as stuttering and psychogenic tic. 

One of the purposes of this paper is to discuss the diagnosis 
of Breuer and Freud’s cases. Therefore, although present-day 
nosology is so generally unsatisfactory, we will utilize a defini- 
tion of hysteria that integrates the views of Freud, Fenichel, 
and Reich, as follows: hysteria is a neurosis showing a minimal 
degree of ego defect and is characterized by conversion symp- 
toms, which are limited to changes in physical functions that 
Tepresent solutions of unconscious sexual conflicts derived from 
the phallic or genital levels of psychosexual development and 
expressive of unresolved cdipal incestuous wishes. The symp- 
tom represents a compromise between the need for gratification 
and the need for punishment and is a specific representation of 
thoughts that can be retranslated from their ‘somatic language’ 
into the original word language. When limited to cases of this 
structure, the diagnosis of hysteria still implies good prognosis 
and relative amenability to treatment. 

The diagnosis of schizophrenia is also obscure. Bleuler (1) was 
aware of certain inadequacies in Kraepelin’s diagnosis of de- 
mentia praecox, and therefore in 1911 substituted for it his new 
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diagnostic term, schizophrenia. Bleuler's criteria for this diag- 
nosis consisted of fundamental symptoms, which included split- 
ting and blocking of associations (in the mildest cases a mere 
loosening), flattening or inappropriateness of affect, a preference 
for fantasy to reality, and an inclination to divorce oneself from 
reality (autism). Bleuler saw these symptoms existing *. . . on 
the entire scale from pathological to normal; also the milder 
cases, latent schizophrenics with far less manifest symptoms, are 
many times more common than the overt, manifest cases’. De- 
terioration he believed not inevitable, but the course of the 
disease ‘is at times chronic, at times marked by intermittent at- 
tacks, and . . . can stop or retrograde at any stage, but does not 
permit a full restitutio ad integrum’. The presence of delusions, 
hallucinations, and catatonic phenomena was no longer con- 
sidered necessary for the establishment of the diagnosis, but 
they were regarded as secondary symptoms characteristic of the 
more advanced stages of the disease, and might be entirely ab- 
sent in the early stages. 

Despite Bleuler’s clear statement of criteria, many psychiatrists 
still adhere to Kraepelin’s conception of the disease and make 
the diagnosis only when secondary symptoms have appeared. 
Bleuler also said that neurotic symptoms are frequently present, 
but they should not blind the observer to the basic schizophrenic 
disturbance. Kraepelin himself had warned that very often cases 
of dementia praecox are diagnosed as hysteria (23). Much has, 
in fact, been written about the borderline schizophrenic with 
neurotic symptoms. In 1930, Huhnerfeld (78) wrote a paper 
Hysterical Reactions in Schizophrenics. Noble noted the ap- 
pearance of manifestations of conversion in the course of schizo- 
phrenic illness. Polatin and Hoch (29) observed that doubtful 
cases may be classified for years as psychoneurotic, and that often 
analysis is undertaken with poor results because the condition 
is not a true neurosis. Jung (20) expressed his amazement at the 
number of patients—rarely seen in psychiatric hospitals—whose 
schizophrenia is partly disguised as compulsion neuroses, ob- 
sessions, phobias, and hysterias. He believed that neurotics who 
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unlikely that the terrifying angry face, seen by Katharina during 
her hysterical attacks, was objectified in space; it was LI 
momentary visual image that flashed before her mind's eye, 
rather than a true hallucination. On the other hand, the 
cinations of Anna O and Emmy von N seem to have had more 
objective reality and to have been less easily disipated. Today 
psychiatrists are inclined to make a distinction between 

tive sensations of short duration and hallucinations of poycha 
fixity and intensity, with the result that hallucinations are mone 
rarely reported among the symptoms of hywterics, Henor there 
is some question whether the ‘hallucinations’ of Lucie R and 
Katharina were anything more than subjective sensations and 
mental images, while those of Anna O and Emmy von N wem 
to have been truly psychotic. 

There is, furthermore, a difference in the quality of the halle: 
cinations perceived by Lucie R and Katharina and those re 
ported by Anna O and Emmy von N, The odor of banned tant 
and the angry face constitute perceptions that, although tale, 
do not do violence to reality in the sense of being impowible of 
occurrence; in fact, they had both previously occurred in re 
ality, This is in agreement with a later statement by Feeod that 
byuerical hallucinations were perceptions at the time of the re 
prewion' (7s), But Anna O's hallucinations of a skull on her 
father, a snake coming out of the wall to bite bim, and ber 
fingers changing into small snakes with skulls and Émeey wn 
N'Y hallucinations of gory heads on waves, trees fell of mien, 
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sions that she was becoming blind and deaf and suffered froma 
deep darkness in her head, severe disorganization and fragmen- 
tation of speech, negativism, and mutism. Supportive evidence 
for a diagnosis of schizophrenia in Emmy von N is derived from 
her withdrawal (she had lived in a state of ‘psychic isolation’ 
since her husband’s death), her confusion, her stereotyped 
repetition of the magic formula, ‘Keep quiet—don’t speak—don't 
touch mel', and the inappropriateness of her affect, as when she 
appeared very cheerful, yet exclaimed, ‘I’m dying of fear, oh, I 
can hardly tell you, I hate myself’. Her reports of persecution 
by relatives and by a shyster lawyer, and her fear to marry again 
because of her distrust of her suitors, raise a question of para- 
noid trends. 

In addition to the specifically schizophrenic symptoms, Anna 
O and Emmy von N suffered from a large number of neurotic 
complaints, which included paralyses, anesthesias, contractures 
of the limbs, nervous cough, aches and pains, anorexia, stutter- 
ing, and phobias. In fact, their symptoms were outstanding in 
their number, variety, and shifting nature. Polatin and Hoch 
coined the term pan-neurosis to designate such diffuseness and 
multiplicity of psychoneurotic symptoms and found this to be 
one of the signs of early schizophrenia. 
; One might ask whether Anna O and Emmy von N were suffer- 
ing from a hysterical psychosis rather than Schizophrenia. Bleu- 
ler's comments on this point are pertinent: ‘A large number of 
Women whom I considered schizophrenics passed for hysterically 
insane in other places, whereby it was implied that the insanity 
was somehow or other a further development of the hysteria. I 
have never yet had any reason for making a diagnosis of “hys- 
terical Psychosis”. All cases so diagnosed by others differed in no 
wise from other schizophrenics, When a supposed hysteria be- 
comes psychotic or deteriorates, he is, in my experience, not a 
hysteric at all, but a schizophrenic,’ He later wrote, ‘The few 
times that I thought that I had to drop this rule, I made a false 
diagnosis’ (3). In his chapter on schizophrenia, Fenichel wrote, 
‘Sometimes an ego, otherwise intact, is capable of temporarily 
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turning away from an unpleasant reality in “schizophrenic epi- 
sodes" of short duration, which were called “hysterical psycho- 
sis" or "amentia" in older psychiatric terminology’. In the light 
of the above statements, we may safely rule out the possibility 
that these two patients were suffering from a hysterical psychosis. 

For the other three patients, Lucie R, Katharina, and Elisa- 
beth von R, the diagnosis of hysteria seems still appropriate. 
They showed no psychotic symptoms, nor did they present a 
picture of pan-neurosis. Lucie R had a relatively small number 
of complaints, and Elisabeth von R was monosymptomatic, suf- 
fering only from astasia-abasia. Katharina was essentially mono- 
syndromatic, in that all her symptoms and complaints pertained 
to her hysterical attacks. 

All five patients suffered from conversions which were the 
original basis for the diagnosis of hysteria. Anna O complained 
of loss of hearing, paralyses, anesthesias, and contractures of the 
limbs and neck muscles. Emmy von N’s stuttering would nowa- 
days be considered a pregenital conversion, not a hysterical con- 
version. Freud believed her neck cramp to be organically deter- 
mined and did not elucidate any emotional conflict connected 
with it. He thought the pains in her leg and arm probably of 
gouty origin, but that they then became associated with the con- 
flict about nursing her child and thus became the vehicle for 
conversion. However, Freud tended to minimize the role played 
by conversion in her case; for in summarizing her symptoms, he 
Stated that the original psychic excitement remained mostly in 
the psychic spheres. As for conversion in the three hysterics, 
Lucie R complained of subjective sensations of smell, which 
seem to have been a sensory conversion deriving from a specific 
emotional conflict, Katharina of dizzy spells with various asso- 
ciated symptoms, and Elisabeth von R of astasia-abasia. 


THE PATIENTS’ FAMILIES 


Just as the two groups of patients differ in their symptoms, so 
also do they differ in their families. Breuer stated that Anna O 
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was ‘considerably burdened by her heredity’. Her parents we 
nervous but healthy, but there were some psychoses in her family, 
The atmosphere in the family was somber, according to Breuer, 
who described the parents as ‘puritanically minded’, and the pa: 
tient as leading a ‘most monotonous existence’. Later, Jones (19) 
described the mother as ‘somewhat of a dragon’. The patient's 
illness developed while she was nursing her father during his 
fatal illness, but this picture of the devoted nurse is belied by 
the fact that she was bedridden for the last four months of her 
father’s illness and actually saw him ‘only rarely’. 

Emmy von N’s life was similarly joyless and riddled with 
pathology. She was the thirteenth of fourteen children, of whom 
only four were living. She had experienced many deaths, includ- ~ 
ing those of her sister, mother, and aunt. There was psychosis 
in the family, and her mother had at one time been in an asy- 
lum. One of the patient’s memories concerned a cousin being 
taken to the asylum. A brother was a morphine addict. The pa- | 
tient was carefully but very compulsively brought up by her ex- 
tremely overactive and strict mother. She was married to a man 
much older than she, who died a few years after her marriage, 
leaving her to bring up her two sickly daughters. The patient 
was in her confinement bed with her second child at the time of 
her husband’s death from a heart attack. Freud described her 
account of this time as follows: ‘She continued to relate how the 
child, who at that time was a few weeks old, became very sick. . . 
And now her complaints against this child followed in chrono- 
logical order, she forced them out with angry facial expressions, 
like talking of someone of whom one is tired.’ Following the 
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fined to a sanitarium. It is obvious that the patient tried to com- 
pensate for her lack of love for her children by a meticulous con- 
cern for their welfare. It will be shown later that these facts were 
dynamically significant for the formation of the patient's symp- 
toms. 

Quite otherwise was the situation of Lucie R, of whom Freud 
said that neither hereditary burdens nor individual psychic ab- 
normalities were known to exist. She was an Englishwoman em- 
ployed as governess in the family of a factory superintendent; 
she took care of two children whose mother had died a few years 
before. The patient's mother was distantly related to the mother 
of the children and, when the latter was on her deathbed, the 
patient had promised to be a mother to them. Thus the patient's 
relationship to the children was not that of a paid employee but 
was warm and personal; the heart-warming response of the chil- 
dren to her receipt of a birthday letter is confirmation. 

Nothing is known about the heredity or family of Katharina. 
Freud referred to her principal relatives as uncle, aunt, and 
cousin for purposes of disguising her identity, but actually they 
were her father, mother, and sister. She was an eighteen-year-old 
innkeeper's daughter living with her mother, who had divorced 
the father after this daughter told her of his incest with her 
younger sister Francisca. 

Elisabeth von R was the youngest of three daughters living 
with her parents on an estate. There was no hereditary defect 
or psychosis in the family. Her mother suffered from some vague 
neurotic depression, but the patient's brothers and sisters and 
her father and his family were described as even-tempered, and 
not nervous. The patient was closely attached to her father, to 
whom she was like a son and friend with whom he could talk 
and exchange ideas. The onset of the astasia-abasia occurred two 
years after her father's death of cardiac illness. He had been ill 
for a year and a half, during which time the patient Was his 
chief nurse, sleeping in his room at night. During this whole 
period she was ill only once, for a day and a half, with a severe 
pain in.her right leg. This Freud considered to be rheumatism 
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of organic cause. There seems to be little doubt that, unlike 
Anna O, this patient was truly her father's devoted nurse. After 
his death, her mother underwent a serious operation on the 
eyes, and later her second sister died of a chronic cardiac affec- 
tion following childbirth. After the father's death, the patient 
devoted herself to the care of her mother and felt frustrated by | 
her inability to give her mother a substitute for her lost happi- | 
ness. 

With the exception of Katharina, about whom too little is 
known to permit any evaluation of her family, it is clear that the 
hysterics differed from the schizophrenics in the absence of psy- | 
chosis or serious psychopathology among members of their fam- 
ilies. The atmosphere in which the schizophrenics grew up was 
puritanical, rigid, and bleak. Compulsive performance of one's — 
duty substituted for personal warmth and devotion in their rela- 
tionships to people. In fact, Emmy yon N freely expressed her - 
hatred for one of her daughters. The hysterics, on the contrary, — 
revealed a capacity for genuine affection and devotion. These | 


differences in personal relationships were dynamically impor- 
tant. 


RESULTS OF TREATMENT 


Differences are also apparent in the results of treatment in the 
two sets of cases. Anna O’s treatment lasted one year and a half. 
According to Breuer, she was finally freed from all her symp- 
toms, After this she left Vienna for a vacation, but not for some 
time was her psychic equilibrium restored; thereafter she en- 
joyed perfect health. We have since learned from Jones that this 
was a too favorable evaluation of the results of treatment. Im- 
mediately after Breuer’s announcement of his intention to ter- 
minate treatment, the patient developed a pseudocyesis, fol- 
lowed by psychosis with morphine addiction, necessitating in- 
stitutionalization. A few years later she achieved a daytime re- 
covery but with continuing hallucinatory states in the evening. 
Eventually she recovered to the Point of achieving a very suc- 
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cessful career as a social worker. Freud (r6), however, evaluated 
the results of treatment as follows: ‘In spite of her recovery she 
has remained to some extent cut off from life since that time, 
for although she has remained healthy and active, she did not 
take up the normal career of a woman’—that is to say, she did 
not marry. 

Freud saw Emmy von N daily for seven weeks, after which 
she was much improved. She suffered a relapse the following 
year and was seen again for a period of eight weeks. His sum- 
mary of the results of treatment was as follows: “The patient was 
very much improved in health and functioned more capably, 
but the fundamentals of her character have changed little . . . 
her tendency to self-torture was hardly less’. Finally she devel- 
oped a phobia for railroads, which effectively enabled her to 
withdraw from Freud's influence, but she eventually had to seek 
treatment from another physician. 

The report of the results of treatment of Lucie R was brief 
and gratifying: she felt well and cheerful after nine weeks of 
treatment once a week, and continued well when seen four 
months later. The outcome was even more spectacular for 
Katharina, who gained insight into the origin of her disgust and 
the image of the frightening face, and whose expression changed 
from one of sulky suffering to cheerfulness, lightness, and ela- 
tion after only one interview. It is not clear how long the treat- 
ment of Elisabeth von R lasted, but it was probably six to eight 
months. Two months after the end of treatment, the patient 
Was reported to be perfectly well and normal, although she oc- 
casionally had slight pains. Eighteen months after the beginning 
of treatment, Freud had an opportunity to see the patient glid- 
Ing along in a rapid dance at a ball. Later, following her own 
inclination, she married a stranger instead of the young man 
she had been in love with at the time of coming to treatment. 

Summarizing the results of treatment in these five patients, 
We may say that the two schizoprhenics, although showing even- 
tual improvement, confirmed Bleuler's statement that this dis- 
ease does not permit a full restitutio ad integrum. Despite re- 
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moval of symptoms, there remained basic defects and distor- 
tions of character—Emmy von N's trend to self-torture and Anna 
O's sexual inhibitions—, which were scarcely touched by treat- 
ment. Conversely, the rapidity and completeness of the cures 
of at least two of the three hysterics—we know nothing of Ka! 
rina's later state—suggest that most of the personality was in- 
tact; all that was required was the abolition of certain rath 
circumscribed inhibitions and repressions to enable them to 
function as normal human beings, capable of enjoying life, 
After treatment they were said to be cheerful, to enjoy dancing, 
and to be able to marry. g 


FORMATION OF SYMPTOMS 


Let us compare the origins of the symptoms in the five patients. 
Anna O's most outstanding symptom was the paralysis of het | 
right arm. It began when she was sitting near the sickbed of het 
father. She sank into a daydream and saw a black snake come 
out of the wall toward her father, as if to bite him. She wanted 
to drive away the reptile but felt paralyzed. The right arm, which | 
was hanging over the back of the chair, was ‘asleep’. It was anes 


death wish is "pparent in the patient's hallucination of a skul 
on her father while she was nursing him. This had its origin 
during a visit to one of her relatives. She had fallen unconscious 
when she opened a door because she had noticed a pale face in 
a mirror hanging across the door, the face not of herself but of 
her father with a skull. The explanation of these phenomena” 
as hallucinatory fulfilments of death wishes agrees with Feni- 
chel’s statements about schizophrenic hallucinations. He sus 
gested that ‘inner factors are projected and experienced as if 
they were external perceptions’, and that the psychotic patient 
represses not the instinctual impulse that led to the conflict, but 
P 
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rather the perceptions that stand in the way of his wishes, and 
thus sinks back into the state of hallucinatory wish fulfilment 
in which he lived before acquiring the capacity for reality test- 
ing. 

As to Anna O's conversion symptoms, becoming deaf from 
fear of noise occurred when her father had a choking attack from 
swallowing the Wrong way; this symptom also seems to have 
originated in death wishes. Whenever she failed to hear, the first 
cause regularly proved to have been some sort of fright experi- 
enced while nuxsing her father, or some neglect on her part. 
quarrel in which she suppressed her retort caused a contracture 
of the glottis, which thereafter recurred on every similar occa- 
sion. Clearly, repression of resentment caused these symptoms. 
Finally there was the nervous cough, which first occurred during 
her vigil at her father's bed as she heard dance music coming 
from a neighboring house. She conceived a wish to be there, 
which was immediately followed by self-reproaches. "Thereafter 
she reacted with a nervous cough whenever during her illness 
she heard music of pronounced rhythm. The thought may have 
occurred to her that if her father were no longer living, she 
would be free to go to the dance. Thus all her conversions make 
sense when viewed as punishments for repressed hostile wishes 
against her father. That the needs involved in her symptoms 
were not libidinal is supported by Breuer's statement: "The sex- 
val element in her make-up was astonishingly undeveloped. The 
patient, whose life became as transparent to my seldom hap- 
pens in the case of one person to another, never experienced 
any love, and in the whole mass of hallucinations, which charac 
terized her disease, this element of the psychic life never ap- 
peared.’ 

A long postscript to this history was, however, entirely omitted 
from Breuer’s account. It may lead to the belief that genital 
factors were prominent in Anna O's case despite his denial. Ac- 
cording to Jones, she was extremely attractive in physique and 
personality, and Breuer developed a, strong countertransference 
to her. On becoming aware of his feelings toward her, he termi 
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nated treatment abruptly, whereupon she developed a pseu- 
docyesis. Macalpine and Hunter have discussed the problem of 
pseudocyesis at considerable length; they point out that unless 
we know the specific fantasies of a patient we cannot assume 
that they are genital fantasies. Macalpine and Hunter distin- 
guish ‘procreation fantasies’ (fantasies of pregenital modes of 
impregnation and giving birth) from genital pregnancy fan- 
tasies, Freud discussed the ‘cloacal theory’ of baby-making in 
his paper, On the Sexual Theories of Children ( 11). Procreation 
fantasies in children often precede the knowledge of sexual dif- 
ferences and are therefore asexual. Macalpine and Hunter sug- 
gest that these archaic fantasies in girls have attracted so little 
attention because they have been supposed to be precursors of 
normal childbearing. The frequency of anal birth fantasies in 
Psychotic women shows how pathogenic such fantasies can be 
among women. In the absence of any information about the 
fantasies and somatic manifestations connected with Anna O's 
pseudocyesis, this symptom cannot be adduced as evidence of 
genitality. 

Jones related that a situation similar to that with Breuer oc- 
curred when Anna O was later placed in a sanitarium, where 
the psychiatrist in-charge developed so strong a countertrans- 
ference to his patient that her mother removed Anna from the 
institution. We may suppose that Anna O responded to this 
countertransference. But these transference reactions, while 
they suggest hysteria, do not rule out a diagnosis of schizophrenia, 
since, as Federn (9) has pointed out, psychotics as well as neuro- 
tics form transferences to their physicians; the difference is not 
a matter of presence or absence of transference but of its stability. 

Since Anna O was psychotic, one might assume fixation at or 
regression to very early stages of psychosexual development; but, 
although it has been shown that there is no incontrovertible evi- 
dence for genitality, the indications of a specific pregenital fixa- 
tion are hardly clearer. Her addiction to morphine is suggestive 
of orality. One might further speculate that she sublimated her 
oral dependent needs in the first twelve years of her social work, 
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which she spent as ‘mother’ in an orphanage. Unfortunately the 
account of the case is too incomplete to permit us to draw defi- 
nite conclusions. Breuer did not attempt to present the dynamics 
of his patient's symptoms; he merely referred to the monotonous 
life of the family and to daydreaming as factors predisposing to 
dissociation and development of alternating psychic states. 

The symptoms of Emmy von N likewise derived from a strug- 
gle with hostile impulses, all directed against her children. Her 
anger and her conscious hatred of her daughter support this 
interpretation. Her stomach-aches developed when she spent 
too much time with her children, and she was gratified when 
Freud restricted her visits with them. The symptom of smack- 
ing her lips began when she sat at the sickbed of her daughter 
and tried to remain very quiet. Clearly she was fighting an oppo- 
site impulse to disturb her daughter. Depression occurring at 
five o'clock was also related to her older daughter. It had been 
the time when she was allowed to visit her daughter, who was 
in a sanitarium for a nervous breakdown. Overprotectiveness 
was a reaction-formation against the wish to harm her children, 
expressed in anxiety that something might happen to them. For 
example, her statement, ‘I die of fear’, the smacking of her lips, 
and her stuttering she connected with requesting her children 
to use the elevator in the pension where they were living; she 
later reproached herself because she thought the elevator was 
not absolutely safe. She related the story of a countess acciden- 
tally killed in an elevator. Her stuttering began under striking 
circumstances. First, the horses drawing a carriage, in which her 
children were being driven, bolted; this caused a fright, and she 
began to stutter, but only for a short time. On a later occasion, 
while she was driving with her children in a storm, a tree ahead 
Was struck by lightning; the horses shied, and the thought flashed 
through her mind, ‘Now you must keep very quiet; otherwise 
you will frighten the horses still more through your crying, and 
then the coachman will not be able to control them’. Her stut- 
tering now recurred, and this time it persisted. One may infer 
that the point at which her thoughts stopped short on both oc- 
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casions was, ‘if you speak, your children will be killed’. The 
reasons for the patient's death wishes toward her children can- 
not be determined from the information we have. 

What level of psychosexual development did this patient 
achieve? We may guess that, because her oral dependent needs 
were frustrated in childhood and again when her husband died, 
she was unable to tolerate her children's dependence upon her. 
Indeed, the stuttering itself is evidence of an oral fixation. All 
her other symptoms derived from traumatic experiences in child- 
hood—the occurrence of hostile acts and of death and insanity 
in her family. Freud explained the continuation of this patient's 
phobias (her anxiety neurosis) as due to her continent life, al- 
though he wrote, ‘I was also struck by the fact that of all the in- 
timate information imparted by the patient, the sexual element, 
which is more responsible for traumas than anything else, was en- 
tirely lacking’. Since Freud did not suffer from Breuer’s squeam- 
ishness about sex, there is no reason to doubt this statement. 
Again, as with Anna O, there is no evidence for genitality. Freud 
did not attempt a complete explanation of her personality, but ac- 
counted for the stuttering in purely descriptive terms as due to 
the threatened emergence of ‘contrast ideas’. 

As to the three hysterics, Freud showed clearly that repressed 
cedipal erotic wishes for the father or an older male relative 
were responsible for the symptoms of Elisabeth von R and 
Katharina; but about Lucie R his thinking had not yet pro- 
gressed this far, since he contented himself with emphasizing 
the traumatic factors in her history and merely hinted at het 
continuing attachment to her employer—almost as an after- 
thought. It is nevertheless clear that the frustration of her at 
tempt to satisfy unresolved cedipal wishes by her fantasy of 
marrying her employer was responsible for her neurosis. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Re-examination of the five cases reported in Breuer and Freud's 
Studies in Hysteria makes clear that they are not a diagnostically 
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homogeneous group. Application of Bleuler's criteria for schizo- 
phrenia, bearing in mind his warning that the presence of neu- 
rotic symptoms does not preclude this diagnosis, leads to the 
conclusion that the first two cases, Anna O and Emmy von N, 
were schizophrenics suffering from a psychosis at the time of 
treatment. The diagnosis of hysteria is tenable for the other 
three patients. 

Comparison of the two groups of patients shows that the 
schizophrenics differed from the hysterics in their family back- 
grounds, the nature of their symptoms, and the results of treat- 
ment. 

The conversion symptoms in the schizophrenics represented 
both defense against unconscious hostile impulses toward mem- 
bers of the family and punishment for these impulses. "Their 
hallucinations represented hallucinatory wish fulfilments of 
such impulses. Evidences of orality, and the lack of any clear 
indications of genitality, suggest that these patients had either 
regressed to a pregenital level of psychosexual development or 
had become fixated at such a level. The conversions in the hys- 
terics, on the contrary, derived from unsuccessful repression of 
cedipal sexual wishes for the father or a father surrogate. There- 
fore it seems well that the diagnosis of hysteria, if it is to be prog- 
nostically and therapeutically useful, be limited to patients with 
conversions who have not regressed from the genital level of 
Psychosexual development; the symptoms of such patients repre- 
sent both defenses against unresolved incestuous cedipal wishes 
and punishment for these wishes. Conversions occurring in 
patients either fixated at or regressed to earlier levels of psycho- 
sexual development are not hysterical. Their symptoms are at- 
tempts to cope with pregenital needs or with the hostility re- 
sulting from frustration of such needs. 

However, it may be impractical to define hysteria in terms of 
a conflict in the unconscious, since evidence for this can be elic- 
ited only after much time and effort. Since the use of the term 
hysteria probably cannot be restricted to a well-defined clinical 
entity, we might attempt to remedy our semantic confusion by 
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describing patients in terms of their major symptoms and the 
nature and degree of ego defect, rather than by applying psychi- 
atric labels of doubtful validity. 
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TWO FORMS OF REGRESSION AND 
THEIR THERAPEUTIC IMPLICATIONS 


BY FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D. (CHICAGO) 


Freud originally described Tegression as a tendency to ret 
from a later acquired, more advanced form of organization ¢ 


y by returning to a phase when, in its de 
velopment, it was still successful, In other words, it returns t 
a preconflictual state. The formerly successful adaptive pattern 
to which the ego returns, Freud called points of fixation. Sind 
the adaptation of the ego is never complete, these older point 
of fixation retain some cathexis, Freud illustrated this concep 
by a simile: an advancing arm 


at strategic points to which i 


stitute, February 14, 1955. 
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assumption that the organism is always motivated by a need to 
avoid the unpleasant tensions caused by the pressure of unsatis- 
fied instinctual needs which it tries to eliminate by seeking 
gratification pleasurable in itself. Freud offered an explanation 
for phenomena of this kind. The fundamental task of the ego 
is to maintain a stable equilibrium within the mental apparatus, 
This task it cannot achieve under traumatic conditions; it there- 
fore returns again and again to the traumatic event in order to 
achieve a mastery of it. A trauma is a situation in which the 
ego is overwhelmed by stimuli that it cannot reduce to an op- 
timal level, thus failing in its basic function. The compulsive 
return to such unsettled traumatic experiences of the past is a 
second kind of regression, fundamentally different from the 
regression first described which accomplishes quite the opposite 
result, a return to a previously successful form of adaptation. In 
regression to a previously successful adaptation, the mental ap- 
paratus is seeking gratification according to an old pattern; in 
the regression to a traumatic situation, however, it attempts 
Mastery of an unresolved tension. It seeks a solution for some- 
thing that was not solved in the past. 

Fenichel pointed out that the concept of repetition compul- 
sion should be revised in the light of these new formulations. 
He showed that the term repetition compulsion refers to several 
quite different phenomena, of which he described three: first, 
repetition compulsion based on periodicity of instinct; second, 
repetitions due to the tendency of the repressed to find an out- 
let; third, repetitions of traumatic events for the purpose of 
achieving a belated mastery. The theoretical significance of this 
principle of mastery, supplemental to the pleasure-pain prin- 
ciple, is sufficiently well known and I will not further discuss it. 
Its application to understanding the therapeutic process, how- 
ever, has not been made fully explicit. I will describe some of 
its technical consequences, which are in no sense new but have 
not, I believe, been systematically presented in psychoanalytic 
literature, 


The reactions of patients in the transference provide the best 
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known examples of the repetition compulsion. In the psycho- 
analytic situation the patient emotionally re-enacts relationships i 
with persons who played important roles in his past. The ques- 
tion immediately arises: to which category of repetition do trans. | 
ference manifestations belong? Do they represent a trend to re- 
turn to positions of ego and libido that were satisfactory in the 
past, or do they belong to the category of regression to a trau- 
matic situation, that is to say, attempts at belated mastery? It is 
obvious that categorizing them is important for therapy. Careful 
scrutiny of transference manifestations suggests that the two 
types of transference reaction occur with equal frequency. The 
simplest example of the first kind, the return to a once satis- 
factory point of fixation, is the development of a positive de- 
pendent transference in which the patient attributes to the 
analyst the role of the good mother image. Most often this type 
of transference has the connotation of an oral dependent rela- 
tionship. Although this kind of regression is motivated by the 
urge to return to an old type of gratification, it never can be 
realized without conflict. One reason is that these regressive 
trends contradict the standards of the adult ego. Oral dependent 
gratifications are disguised, and they are defended against by 
overcompensations; and these disguises and defenses reveal the 
conflict between more mature standards and pregenital atti- 
tudes, 

This same conflict originally arises in early childhood when 
the growing child is driven from its pregenital positions by the 
mexorable law of biological maturation and also by the pres 
sures exerted by the parents. Accordingly, regression to a pre 
genital phase during treatment may contain both components: 
esp moms a Ten 2d starry psn oi 
element Ru DE us b May simultaneously contain an 
flict resulting foo: mat ae nr g pe poremiver d 
makes regression in sarees or cone m 
aims; the regressive evasio; ps ooo ii 5 We 
evaluated as resistance, h WES PETRS CES 

. inasmuch as the patient regresses to 2 
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pregenital position he is resisting the solution of another later 
conflict, usually the cedipal conflict; nevertheless, by regressing 
he again has to face unsettled conflicts of the past and is given 
opportunity during the treatment to master such conflicts. 

In order to evaluate to what degree a regressive manifestation 
of transference is evasion of a conflict and to what degree it is an 
attempt at belated mastery, Freud's original concept of fixation 
appears to be helpful. He believed that the relationship of re- 
gression to fixation is determined by the amount of original 
cathexis retained by the points of fixation. If this cathexis is 
relatively great, the patient probably must resolve the unsettled 
pregenital conflict before he can progress in his treatment. If, 
however, the regressive return to the pregenital position was 
mainly an evasion of another transference problem, the cedipal 
one, it must be considered to be the manifestation of resistance. 

As a rule both components are present. Estimation of the rela- 
tive importance of the two components is often difficult or even 
impossible. This dilemma has long been known. It usually takes 
the form of an argument: which is the real therapeutic issue, the 
oral conflict or the cedipal conflict? Does the patient hide his 
anxieties concerning the cedipal relationship by his emphasis 
on the oral conflict or are we dealing with a so-called pseudo- 
cedipal conflict, the main issue being the still unresolved pre- 
genital situation? It is evident that no generalizations can be 
made, In some cases the first, in others the second formulation 
is the correct one. It is equally obvious that the correct evalua- 
tion of these alternatives is of great help for the therapist in 
coping with this sort of problem. Since we deal here with a con- 
tinuum ranging from cases in which the cedipal involvement is 
the central pathogenic issue to others in which the pregenital 
fixations are paramount, the extreme examples at the ends of 
the continuum are most suitable for illustration of this theo- 
retical problem. 

The analysis of a thirty-eight-year-old university teacher began 
with aggressive and competitive ideas. The patient expressed 
doubts about the scientific nature of psychoanalysis in general 
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and contrasted it with the greater exactness of his own work. 
The undertone of his behavior was polite scepticism which he 
expressed with a somewhat condescending attitude. His first 
dreams were of a phallic nature. For example, in an airplane 
flight he took over the pilot's role from the official pilot, in 
whom he had lost confidence, and thus succeeded in avoiding a 
crash. At the same time he began to talk about a rather recent 
extramarital sexual affair. He appeared punctually at the inter- 
views and followed the basic rules conscientiously. The dis- 
crepancy between his underlying dependent gratification and 
the aggressive content of his associations made it clear that his 
competitiveness was a defense against his strong passive in: 
volvement. I pointed out to him that in spite of his scepticism 
he seemed to put great faith in the treatment; otherwise he 
would not coóperate so conscientiously. This remark called his 
bluff and he left the interview with manifest embarrassment, 
In the next interview I called his attention to the fact that the 
Previous day upon leaving he had avoided shaking my hand, a 
habit I still retain from my continental background. I raised the 
question whether this should not be interpreted as retreat from 
personal involvement, This sufficed to provoke an intense re- 
sistance. 

Within a few interviews the character of the transference was 
changed. The patient assumed the somewhat boyish attitude of 
pupil and his dreams assumed an oral content. The dreams 
of flying which had Occurred almost every day of the first week 
gave place to pregenital fantasies, Animals began to appear in 
the dreams, soft woolly animals Such as a Ilama or a shaggy dog; 
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This transference of pregenital character lasted for more than 
two years. Occasionally feeble attempts were made to return to 
cedipal problems, only to withdraw from them as fast as he had 
after the first week of treatment. 

His life history gave us the clue to this trend of the analysis. 
He had turned away from a cold and somewhat rejecting mother 
and during his preadolescence and most of his adolescence had 
had a close relationship with his father, whom he admired and 
who expressed much interest in the patient, the oldest of three 
brothers. It was only in his fifteenth or sixteenth year that this 
positive relationship changed into a highly critical and rebel- 
lious attitude, not expressed openly but manifested by the pa- 
tient’s following his own interests and by his passive resistance 
against the father’s aspirations for him, This adolescent atti- 
tude was a revival of his earlier cedipal rivalry and hostility 
against the father for which, however, he had become com- 
pletely amnesic. 

The therapeutic problem was to cause the patient to face the 
first appearance of his cedipal involvement. We may reasonably 
ask, however, whether or not the pregenital interests revived in 
the analysis were equally pathogenic. It is well known that the 
outcome of the cedipal conflict depends at least partially upon 
the development in the pregenital phases. It is difficult to dis- 
tinguish clearly those cases in which ill-resolved pregenital con- 
flicts are responsible for the unsuccessful outcome of the cedipal 
phase from those in which unfavorable experiences at the height 
of the cedipus complex are of primary importance. Theoretically 
every developmental phase has an influence upon the later ones. 
If we are to pursue this argument consistently, however, we must 
take into account not only the pregenital phase but also its 
determinants, the constitution, and possibly also the events of 
the intra-uterine period. The developments of instinct and ego 
are determined by a large number of variables, and we have 
good reason to believe that in some patients the genetic factors 
are so all-important that, no matter how favorable the later de- 
velopment, the constitutional vulnerability will always assert 
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itself. In other cases unfortunate experiences during the pre: 
genital development are outstanding and predetermine almost 
irreversibly the outcome of the cedipal period. In a third cate | 
gory of patients the nature of the cedipal period, which is highly 
dependent upon parental attitudes and the structure of the 
family, constitutes the first serious obstacle in development. 

My first recognition of this crucial problem I can trace back 

to an early phase of my analytic experience. I discussed with. 
Freud a patient whom he had referred to me. Freud interrupted: 
my presentation by saying, "You must ask yourself the question: | 
what was the first time the patient said “no”? He meant, at^ 
what period in his life did the patient first encounter a situation. 
to which he could not or would not adapt himself? Once sucha | 
genetic reconstruction is made, we are in a better position to 
evaluate the therapeutic significance of the shifting phases in” 
the patient’s transference. If we consider that first ‘no’ as repre 
senting the conflict situation which the patient could not suc” 
cessfully resolve, we can speak of regressions to the preconflic 
tual phase. These are defensive evasions of the pathogenic 

conflict. I hasten, however, to qualify this statement and deprive 
it of its attractive simplicity. As a rule, we do not deal with one | 
Pathogenic conflict but with a series of conflicts whose patho 

genic nature is of necessity influenced by what happened earlier ^ 
in the patient's development. In most cases in which the cedipal 

conflict is of central significance, its pregenital precursors are - 
also Important. Accordingly, the analysis of pregenital ma i 
terial is not wasted time. And it is obvious that if the defensiv 
nature of pregenital regre: 
may lose sight of the total pj 

results before the later ced; 

other words, antiquity is not always equivalent to depth from 
the point of view of pathogenesis, 

Considering the psych 
one might be tempted to 
problems have recently b 
days the significance of 


oanalytic literature with this in mind, 
make the generalization that pregenital 
€come more popular, whereas in earlier 
the cedipus complex was emphasized, I. 
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have repeatedly heard and read the statement that in recent 
decades the nature of neurosis has changed under cultural in- 
fluences: hysterias with their phallic and genital origin are less 
frequent and we see today more organ neuroses in which the 
pregenital factors are outstanding. I have even heard the argu- 
ment that neuroses are like bacteria; as bacteria may become 
adapted to antibiotics and produce strains no longer susceptible 
to them, so psychoneuroses adapt themselves to our efforts to 
eradicate them and withdraw from the well-advertised cedipal 
conflict to the depths of pregenital history. I am somewhat 
sceptical of this analogy. Cultural influences may very well affect 
statistically the incidence of the various types of case. We are 
nevertheless confronted with the task of reconstructing the 
pathogenetically significant experiences in each individual case, 
and in doing so we find that to analyze so-called deep regression 
toward pregenital material is not always to penetrate into the 
truly pathogenic events. 

The emergence of such early material means, as often as not, 
that the ego is by regression evading the struggle over a later 
pathogenic conflict. In my experience, at least in psychoneu- 
rotics, the most common central conflict is today, just as for- 
merly, the cedipal conflict. I do not doubt the significance of 
earlier relationships between child and mother; they are particu- 
larly outstanding in the field in which I am most interested, the 
theory and treatment of organ neuroses. Perhaps my preoccupa- 
tion with this type of case makes me too cautious about generali- 
zations. This caution has proved particularly well justified in the 
study of peptic ulcer. In these cases frustration of oral tendencies 
has been constantly found to be a central issue, Sustained but 
frustrated oral receptive and oral regressive tendencies have a 
stimulating effect upon stomach secretion. In the psychoanalytic 
study of such cases, however, it becomes increasingly clear that 
the oral regression is not always due to a particularly strong oral 
fixation, although this may be true in a number of cases; often 
it is the result of regression from an unresolved cedipal conflict. 
So far as the organic symptom is concerned the oral regression 
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is of specific importance. The oral regression is, however, often 
induced by the cedipal barrier. In male patients I have repeat 
edly observed that as the analysis progresses the patients becom: 
involved more and more in transference conflict representing 
the cedipal phase. The oral regression serves as a defense, sub 
stituting oral dependence for passive homosexual wishes. The 
homosexual wishes are, in turn, reactions to originally competi: 
tive, hostile tendencies; yet it is also true that the cedipal rivalry 
in such orally fixated patients is a mixture of phallic competi 
tiveness and oral envy. 

We arrive then at the conclusion that we cannot expe 
a simple 'either-or' answer concerning the significance of pre 
genital and genital conflicts; the relationship between the two 
types of conflict is complex. By attacking the pregenital position, 
the analysis may drive the patient to deal with his phallic cedipal 
problems; but he does so only to retreat again when the battle 
becomes hot in the pregenital arena. This should not prevent ts, 
however, from trying to forma quantitative estimate of the bal 
ance of pregenital and cedipal cathexes. 

A correct estimate of this balance of powers proves of great 
help in the conduct of the treatment. In the case mentioned 
above, for example, it took two years for the analysis to lead u 
back to the crucial cedipal phase from which the patient had 
retreated after the first week. Only after the cedipal phase had 
been Worked through could the treatment be terminated. Tht 
relative ease with which the pregenital material appeared evel 
in the second weck of the analysis and the consistency with which 
the patient substituted Pregenital precursors of cedipal involve 
ade me aware earlier of the defensive natu 


which he emphasizes in hi 
by the patient as a defe 
bait. In case discussion: 
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verse argument we hear less frequently: that one overrates the 
importance for pathogenesis of pregenital material, which really 
is only a regressive evasion of the oedipal conflict. Either argu- 
ment may be correct in a particular case. When Rank proposed 
his theory of the trauma of birth, it was soon recognized that 
intra-uterine dreams are as a rule regressive distortions of in- 
cestuous wishes. The same may be true—although to a much 
lesser degree—of some pregenital material. The following ex- 
‘cerpt from an analysis may serve as an illustration of these the- 
oretical considerations. ' 

The thirty-eight-year-old head of a business corporation con- 
sulted me because of a generally depressed state of mind, lack 
of interest in his job, difficulty in getting up in time to catch 
the train, and increased irritability toward his children, espe- 
cially toward his youngest daughter. His speech was retarded, 
his facial expression a mixture of sadness and anxiousness. His 
blood pressure was markedly elevated. He had been employed 
at his present job about a year and a half, when he had moved 
to Chicago from the East, where he had held a job similar but 
in a smaller firm. The present job gave him greater income and 
more prestige, and it was alsq@somewhat easier in its demands 
on his time. The patient had five children. The youngest daugh- 
ter was born shortly after they moved to Chicago, where they 
bought an attractive house in the suburbs. His relationship 
With his wife he described as very satisfactory. He characterized 
heras an understanding and mature person. 

During the very first interview the PMgient became tearful 
When he told how much'he loved his youngest daughter and 
What a wonderful child she was. He wept again when he men- 
tioned that his youngest sister had given up a well-paid job to 
become a missionary and had departed a few weeks before for 
the Belgian Congo. On both occasions his voice shook and he 
Scarcely could finish his sentences. He became disturbed again 
when he mentioned a seventy-year-old man, a member of the 
company for over twenty years, who caused the patient a great 
deal of trouble. This old man, he said, was not very competent, 
yet he made decisions without consulting the patient and got 


credit for accomplishments to which the patient was entitl 
The patient felt helpless in the matter, for although he was him 
self administrative head of the company, the other man had 
served the company for many years and had greater influence 
with the board and was the real power behind the scenes. Speak | 


ing about him, the patient was not tearful but expressed irri- 


tation verging on anger. | 


I called his attention to these three topics that upset him, m 
response he reiterated how cute his daughter was, how annoying 
the seventy-year-old man was, and how helpless he himself felt? 


continued to talk about his own family, which consisted of seven 
children,—he had two older sisters, an older brother, and three | 
younger sisters: The patient’s mother had died when he was six 
years old. He spoke of his father in terms of highest regard and 
emphasized how selfless a person he was. The spirit of the family” 
Was harmonious. All the sisters and brothers liked each other 
and there was no dissension among them. The patient's older. 
brother was a successful businessman; one sister became a wel 
fare worker and was killed in the line of duty; the other sisters 
Were married and had children. The patient was puzzled to ek- 
plain Why he became so upset about the youngest sister's be 
coming a missionary. He could not understand it and asked me 
to explain to him how a person could give up a well-paying job 
for such a hazardous assignment. 

In his second interview the patient said that he felt much de 


and relaxed. 


It soon became evident why he was so upset by his sister's be: I 
coming a missionary. He described his intense ambition, his 
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pride in his position, and the importance to him of obtaining 
credit for his work. He contrasted these qualities with the al- 
truism of his sister, who gave up material goods and a fine salary 
to expose herself to the dangerous life of a missionary in a primi- 
tive colony. The sister followed father’s principles, for whom to 
do good was the sole purpose of life; he had accepted a parish in 
a poor rural district where he felt he could do more good than 
in a large city. In fact the patient felt that his father had neg- 
lected the material welfare of the family to devote himself to 
humanity, The patient became more and more bitter over the 
material deprivations caused by his father's overly humani- 
tarian attitude; he told with growing indignation of his having 
had to go to school in mended clothes and of other similar 
deprivations. The seven children had been a heavy economic 
burden, yet the family had lived in complete harmony. The 
prevailing attitude of the family had been neighborliness and 
consideration for others. It was clear that the patient's deter- 
mination to become a successful businessman must have been— 
at least in part—a reaction against economic want as well as 
against father's ideals. As soon as he left home he began with all 
his energy to promote his career and became increasingly suc- 
cessful in improving his economic status. He never relaxed, 
never felt any conflict about working hard, until very recently 
after he had been promoted to his job in Chicago. Just after 
this event his youngest daughter was born. 

It was clear that this patient reacted with depression to suc- 
cess. Our problem was to explain the unconscious basis of this 
paradoxical reaction. 

Early in the treatment he revealed intense unconscious guilt 
mobilized by the simultaneous occurrence of three events. 1. His 
Competitive, hostile feelings and unconscious death wishes 
toward the seventy-year-old man who, in interfering with his 
ambitions, revived deeply repressed cedipal rivalry and death 
Wishes toward his father. 2. His sister's altruistic act brought into 
sharp relief his own self-centered ambitions and impressed upon 
him how blatantly he had betrayed his father's principle of sub- 
9rdinating his own economic advantage to the good of others. 
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3. The birth of his youngest daughter added to his family te 
sponsibilities and further deprived him of his wife's attention 
One of his complaints when he came for analysis was a growing 
irritability toward his children. This conflict manifested itself 
by an urge to spend more time with the family and less in his 
office. He decorated the children's room himself and began [y 
neglect his business. The unconscious guilt connected with hi 
business activities, in which the conflict with the senior man 
was central, was another important cause of his withdrawal 
from business, All this, however, was only half of the picture, 
The other factor was the regressive return to a pregenitil 
position. 

In the first days of his treatment he was from time to time 
irritable with the therapist and showed signs of recalcitrant: 
and hostility. In the fifth interview, however, he reported that 
an entirely new interest in his past had preoccupied him during 
the last few days. He started to reminisce in a sentimental way: 
He had always looked forward energetically and never thought 
of his past life; but now he was thinking about the happy day 
of his early adolescence on an uncle's farm. He recalled with 
tears in his eyes the creek in the pasture; then after a paus 
added, "Mother was born on that farm’, This started a train! 
thought about his mother’s death. He could remember nothing 
of her except her death as a result of an acute illness when he 
was six years old. He knew that he had cried all night after he! 
death, and that for half a year thereafter he did not go back t0 
school. Although he could not remember how he had felt about 
mother and her death, he accepted as plausible my suggestion 
that he must have been very much disturbed by it, for he ha 
at once discontinued going to school. The lack of emotion al 
memory about mother was in striking contrast with his senti 


he protected himself against the unbearable feeling of losing 
mother. 
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A period followed in which pregenital material appeared 
with increasing clarity. At the same time the transference be- 
came strikingly dependent in character. He dreamed that he lost 
the key to his office, which prevented him from entering it. In 
another dream, he lost his coat; and in yet another, he forgot the 
number of the room. In another dream he saw himself teaching 
his little son to play the drum. Music had always been one of his 
greatest relaxations. Then he dreamed he was in a hotel in At- 
lantic City at a convention but had to take care of his little 
daughter who was with him. He had in reality spent a few days 
in this hotel at a convention in great luxury, all expenses paid. 
He understood immediately that the dream expressed a self- 
indulgent trend. He got vicarious gratification from taking care 
of his daughter, with whom he identified himself. During this 
period he began more and more to stay away from his office to 
play with the children, participating in their games as if he were 
a child himself. He felt more relaxed, and after a few weeks re- 
signed from his job. I reminded him of our agreement not to 
make irreversible decisions during the treatment. He excused 
himself by pointing out that he would have been fired anyhow 
because he had been neglecting his duties and that an inquiry 
was pending, initiated by his enemy, the old man. He decided 
not to look for another job for at least half a year. He was as- 
sured of his salary for that period. His depression lifted, he felt 
relaxed and content; his blood pressure went down to normal. 

This material, particularly the self-castrative dreams of losing 
his key and his coat, indicated that the patient had retreated 
from his competitive ambitions to a pregenital position. He 
Played the role of a mother with his children, vicariously en- 
joying the mothering and at the same time re-establishing in 
himself the lost object by identification with mother. Regressive 
dreams continued. In one he was climbing down from a high 
office building. He interpreted it as the expression of his urge 
e give up his business career and his ambition for a high posi- 
tion. In another dream he was driving in a Communist country. 
Someone tried to impress upon him how well off the country 
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was. They all had a sumptuous dinner. The patient was sc A 
cal and thought he should warn his staff that they were clo eh 
watched. In this dream he expressed his discomfort over he 
fact that I was watching his regressive evasion. He was disturbel 
by my constant demonstration that he was evading his problems 
particularly the problem of his future and of the conflict at 
had started his illness: the conflict with the old man. Whenevt 
this topic came up he refused to recognize his own rivalrous te 
dencies and tried to explain the conflict as his reaction to the 
old man's nefarious strategy. 

A second dream of the same night clearly expressed his con 
cern about his economic future. He came out of a restaurant d 
the hat check girl, before giving him back his hat and coat, gau 
him a manicure and a massage which cost him only three dollaty 
In his associations he tried to reassure himself that he might 
safely take a half year’s vacation without getting into financial) 
trouble. He recognized without my help the self-indulgent, pa 1 
sive trend expressed by this dream in which he gave me the role 
of the girl who took care of him. Three dollars was a fraction 
of the fee he paid me. We may assume that a passive homosexuál 
trend is another factor producing this dream. ] 

About ten days after this dream the patient discontinued his 
treatment with the excuse that the analyst would soon leave 10! 


stayed in Chicago he wou 
further treatment. 
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The treatment came to an end before the patient became con- 
scious of the central pathogenic conflict, centering around his 
death wishes against the father substitute. As I have said, in 
the transference his negative feelings appeared only at the very 
beginning of the treatment and gradually yielded to a dependent 
positive attitude which lasted until treatment was interrupted. 

How shall we evaluate the relationship of the two outstanding 
dynamic factors operative in this case: the withdrawal from the 
conflict with father, and the fixation to a dependent oral posi- 
tion? A conclusive solution of this question is not possible be- 
cause of the incompleteness of the analysis. The fact that I have 
extensive notations about every session, allowing a careful re- 
examination of the material, can hardly make up for this incom- 
pleteness. The patient interrupted his treatment in the phase of 
pregenital withdrawal, still influenced by both positive and 
negative aspects of his conflict with his father, before we had an 
opportunity to attack this central conflict. There are strong in- 
dications that the pregenital regression did not represent a re- 
turn to an unsettled pregenital conflict but was a regressive 
evasion from cedipal involvement. The patient’s depression, 
which was the first he had ever had, appeared shortly after the 
beginning of the tension between him and the senior member 
of the corporation. There is, of course, evidence that the patient 
had a strong oral attachment to his mother. He reacted to his 
mother’s death with a severe disturbance which kept him from 
school for half a year. He succeeded in repressing his reactions 
to that bereavement by developing amnesia for the whole happy 
Period of his first six years in order to save himself from frus- 
tration, 

This early period before mother’s death constituted a fixation 
point to which he regressed when in his business career he had 
to face the never resolyed father conflict, precipitated by his 
unconscious death wishes toward the senior man. The regression 
was not to an unresolved conflict as occurs in traumatic neu- 
roses; most probably it was a regression to a once successful and 
gratifying period of adjustment. This regressive retreat was 
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favored not only by the conflict with the senior man, but also 
by increased responsibilities and by deprivation of dependent 
needs after the birth of his fifth child. An additional deprivation 
was moving into a new environment. His guilt over his de- 
structive ambitions pushed him back toward the dependent pre- 
genital attitude; at the same time he was pulled back by his 
fixation to the oral dependent gratification that had been suc- 
cessful in the first six years of his life. 

It is not possible to evaluate precisely the relative strengths of 
the pullback exerted by the oral fixation point and the push 
back resulting from cedipal guilt. The fact that until his recent 
breakdown he had consistently, vigorously, and successfully pur- 
sued a steadily rising business career inclines me to believe that 
the unresolved cedipal conflict should be considered the primary 
pathogenic factor. If this assumption is correct, we may predict 
that his improvement will be only temporary and he will relapse 
as soon as he becomes involved in some other competitive strug- 
gle with a father image in his new job. It also follows that should 
he resume his treatment, the primary therapeutic goal will be 
resolution of the father conflict and not of an unsettled early 
pregenital involvement. This does not mean that the patient did 
not retain a great amount of cathexis on the oral level. It can be 
assumed, however, that the pregenital regression would never 
have occurred if he had not encountered the cedipal barrier 
when his ambitions were thwarted by the senior member of the 
company. 

Only further treatment can decide with certainty whether or 
not this evaluation of his conflict is valid. I submit this case not 
because I can answer the question with certainty, but to illus- 
trate the technical consequences of differentiating between two 
types of regression during treatment: one to an unresolved con- 
flict for the purpose of mastering it; the other to a once satisfac 
tory phase of development. I want moreover to call attention to 
the fact that chronological depth of regression is not always 
equivalent to pathogenic depth; also that to find one general 
formula valid for all cases is impossible. 
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SUMMARY 


Originally Freud described regression as a trend to return from 
a later acquired, more advanced form of ego and instinct organi- 
zation to a more primitive phase. This occurs when the ego is 
confronted with a conflict situation it cannot master and returns. 
to a phase of its development which was still successful: it re- 
turns to a preconflictual state (‘fixation points’). The greater the 
cathexis of the fixation point, the more likely will be a regres- 
sion to it if later conflicts arise. Later Freud described another 
type of regression and fixation: fixation to an unresolved trau- 
matic conflict. Traumatic dreams are common examples. The 
return to such unsettled traumatic situations does not serve any 
gratification. They are painful and cannot be explained by the 
assumption that the organism is always motivated by avoiding 
the unpleasant tensions caused by the pressure of unsatisfied 
instinctual needs which it tries to eliminate by seeking gratifica- 
tion which in itself is pleasurable. Freud's explanation for this 
type of phenomena was that the ego's fundamental task is to 
maintain a stable equilibrium within the mental apparatus; if 
it fails to fulfil this task, it retains a tendency to achieve a belated 
mastery. It again and again returns to the traumatic event in 
order to resolve the tension. 

Fenichel has pointed out that the concept of repetition com- 
pulsion should be revised in the light of these new formulations. 
He showed that the term repetition compulsion refers to quite 
different phenomena. He describes three of these: first, repeti- 
tion compulsion which is based on periodicity of instinct; sec- 
ond, repetitions due to the tendency of the repressed to find an 
outlet; and finally, repetitions of traumatic events for the pur- 
pose of achieving a belated mastery. In spite of its theoretical 
significance this principle of mastery has not yet been applied 
for the understanding of the therapeutic process. 

The transference manifestations of the patient are the best 
known examples of the repetition compulsion. In this paper it 
is demonstrated that the regression in the transference can follow 
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both types of regression described by Freud: a regressive evasion 
of an unsettled conflict by returning to a preconflictual adapta- 
tion or a return to an unresolved conflict in the past. The sig- 
‘nificance of these two types of transference mechanisms is quite 
different from the point of view of therapy. Evasive retreat to 
preconflictual adaptations is in the service of resistance, while 
return to an unsettled conflict for its belated mastery runs paral- 
lel with our therapeutic effort. A differentiation between these | 
two kinds of transference manifestations is important from the | 
point of view of our interpretations, It has been known and re- 
peatedly described in psychoanalytic literature that patients 
often dwell upon a type of material for which the analyst shows 
interest. If the analyst interprets evasive regressive material as 
pathogenically significant, this gives the patient opportunity to 
use such material as resistance: by dwelling on it he will procras- 
tinate, turning to chronologically later but pathogenically more 
important material. In other words, our interpretation should 
express our judgment concerning the nature of a transference 
manifestation: whether it is regressive evasion or an attempt at 
belated mastery. 

Pregenital material is often evasive regression from the cedipal 
conflict. In some cases, however, it may signify a return to early 
unsettled pregenital conflicts, but in most cases this is not an 
‘either-or’ situation. A patient seldom returns to a completely 
conflict-free period but regresses to a relatively conflict-free 
Period. In other words, he chooses the lesser evil. In these situa 
tions the analysis of such defensive material contributes to oUt 
therapeutic goal: it gives Opportunity to resolve earlier conflicts 
of pathogenic significance which contributed to the central con- 
flict of later origin. In this paper it is demonstrated that the two 
types of regression are mostly mixed and the therapist's task 
consists in estimating their relative significance in the transfer — 
ence manifestations of the patient. E 

Two general conclusions are made: 1, chronological depth i$ 
not always equivalent to pathogenic depth; », it is fallacious to - 
attempt to find one general formula valid for all cases. 


SCHOPENHAUER AND FREUD 


BY NANCY PROCTER-GREGG (LONDON) 


In those Glades which both men knew did not exist, Arthur 
Schopenhauer encountered Sigmund Freud, and began at once 
to talk to him. It is a peculiarity of these regions that the ghostly 
shades of the interlocutors who inhabit them vary in visibility 
according to the impressions they make upon each other, In the 
course of the conversation now to be recounted, I observed that 
Schopenhauer (who evinced considerable delight at meeting, as 
he said, one who at long last had added much supporting knowl- 
edge to his own theory) maintained as it were a fairly regular 
consistency of about medium intensity; Freud, who showed him 
both courtesy and interest, sometimes bulked quite opaquely 
with the latter, but the former could not prevent his attenua- 
tion almost to vanishing point when his interest failed. Among 
the Shades, it is all a question of ‘does he say anything to me?’ 

"You have recognized me, I think', said Schopenhauer, and 
Freud replied that he had indeed done so. No one was more 
conscious than he of the fact of unconscious assimilation of ideas 
from other men's writings, even if one has forgotten them; but 
in his autobiographical study he had denied his acquaintance 
until late in life—'But then', he continued, 'I acknowledged 
that, as I put it, "not only did you assert the dominance of the 
emotions and the supreme importance of sexuality, but you 
Were even aware of the mechanism of repression” ". 

‘And so I have very much to say to you’, said Schopenhauer 
triumphantly, ‘for as I so often wrote, my system is all one, all 
my books were just the exposition of my central insight—but in 
this infernal place no one can take in what he was not capable 
of receiving when alive, and from many of your publications I 
conclude you scorn philosophers’. 

Freud smiled at him, and said he feared that at least one of his 
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secrets had been betrayed by recent publication of some of E 
letters—that he was, in truth, a philosopher manqué; he too hi 
once hoped to reach the magic prize, even by the thorny path 
medical psychology. ‘But’, he added gently, ‘I made some rath 
harsh discoveries about philosophical “systems”, and the subje 
of paranoia is not one, I think, on which you would wish 
hear me’. 

Schopenhauer’s wraith, indeed, eddied somewhat at this, 
soon steadied again as he recalled his own researches among ti 
insane. ‘Not perhaps in your eyes fruitful’, he said, ‘but I, t 
characterized the defense of madness. I am not deaf on t| 
score, but I believe I shall not have to hear you. I often 
as I proceeded from stage to stage of my single notion, that ai 
one who had accompanied me thus far would of necessity foll 
the rest. I say the same to you, and we shall see. I had to 
century for you.' 

In turning this delicate compliment Schopenhauer no dot 
alluded to the fact that his major exposition, The World as W 
and Idea, appeared in 1818, almost exactly a hundred years 
fore Freud's publication of the Introductory Lectures 
1917. 

“You evoked much clamor’, he resumed, ‘and I for long Wi 
almost disregarded. Toward the end of my life they noticed n 
I might almost say I was for a time revered. But few have undi 
stood me rightly, and the misrepresentation of me as a pessin 
has been almost as egregious as that directed at your very pro] 
elucidation of the matter of sex. I certainly cannot regard it 
flattering that on that same head I did not incur the storms t 
arose round you, for I never concealed that the primacy of 
comprises primacy of the sexual instinct. However, a philosop 
cal idea is easier to ignore than a theory derived from clini 
proofs, and you at any rate will not object to my philosophy 
far. Yet from your other references to me as the philosopher 
negation and the exponent of what I think you call the dé 
instinct—ah, I see you begin to shift uneasily at my unqualifi 

expressions. But do not let us quarrel, for here it only me 
that we should fade away, and you have appeared to me 2 
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substantial that I should like to substantiate myself for you in 
turn.’ 

‘We have all the time in the world’, replied Freud, and both 
Shades smiled to think of the similar things they had said about 
Time, the emergent qualifier of conscious existence; but they 
forbore at that point to pursue the subject. 

‘Well then’, continued Schopenhauer, ‘I may hope to detain 
you while I briefly outline the fundamentals you have already 
explored, and then perhaps we need not part when we come to 
the superstructure. My ground plan is Will, that which is truly 
groundless, the inner nature of all phenomena, ever striving 
toward objectification, the source and upholder of all the world 
we knew. All our world, subject to laws as we can apprehend 
them, is what I call Idea: the object of the subject, Will. Science 
can only explain the Idea—not the inner nature of the forces it 
enumerates, of the phenomena and their appearance in space 
and time. “The explanation", I wrote, “must confine itself to 
phenomena and their arrangement, because the law which it fol- 
lows does not extend further. . . . The philosophical investigator 
must always have the same feeling toward the complete etiology 
of the whole of nature, as a man who, without knowing how, 
has been brought into a company quite unknown to him, each 
member of which in turn presents another to him as his friend 
and cousin, and therefore as quite well known, and yet the man 
himself, while at each introduction he expresses himself grati- 
fied, has always the question on his lips: But how the deuce do 
Istand to the whole company?" ' 

Here Schopenhauer interrupted himself to accuse Freud 
rather suspiciously of fidgeting, although for my part I had only 
thought he looked rather sleepy—perhaps he was interpreting 
a dream. “This may be for you the commonplace philosophical 
dilemma’, said Schopenhauer, ‘but it is essential that I state it in 
my terms so that you may understand them. It is above all to 
you that I would like to appeal, although I have done so to 
Frenchmen with their “élan vital" and to Irish playwrights with 
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their “lifeforce”.’ Here he rounded rather sharply upon a red- 
dish beard wagging behind his shoulder, which was hastily 
withdrawn. 

*Kant indeed taught us much about the way of regarding the 
world as Idea’, Schopenhauer continued, ‘but it was left to me 
to show that we are not just like the man “who goes round a 
castle seeking in vain for an entrance, and sometimes sketching 
the facades”. We are not merely the knowing subject—we are 
rooted in the world of Idea. I put it, and you will recognize that 
my emphasis is the same as yours, that the investigator finds him- 
self in the world as “an individual, that is to say, his knowledge, 
which is the necessary supporter of the whole world as idea, is 
yet always given through the medium of a body, whose affec- 
tions" (you would probably say ‘affects’) “are the starting point 
for the understanding of that world". His body is given to him 
as idea, as perception for the understanding, but not alone as 
that. It is also given immediately, as will. I could expatiate at 
length upon the correspondences between my exposition of this 
matter and your own psychological theories. For example, I 
wrote that every immediate act of will is an act of the body, and 
correspondingly every impression upon the body is also an im- 
pression upon the will, and “as such it is called pain when it is 
opposed to the will; gratification or pleasure when it is in ac 
cordance with it. . . . It is quite wrong, however, to call pain 
and pleasure ideas, for they are by no means ideas, but imme 
diate affections of the will in its manifestation, the body; com: 
pulsory, instantaneous willing or not-willing of the impression 
which the body sustains.” Here, I think, we have a sketch of the y 
pleasure principle and the primary process. And I went on to 
say that there are certain impressions of the body which do not | 
touch the will, and through these alone, viz. the objective p% 
ceptions of sight, hearing, and touch, the body is an immediate 
object of knowledge—although this process only proceeds cot 
rectly when the excitement of these specially modified parts is 
so weak that it does not affect the will; I pointed out that ovet 
affection, what you would call hypercathexis, leads to “a 8° 
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erally unhealthy and hypochondriacal disposition which is not 
distinctly understood”. 

"These points are of substance for us both, and I have chosen 
them not only on this account, but because these illustrations 
of my notion of Will may I hope so chime with your formula- 
tions that you will see how far our insight corresponds, and as- 
sume with me that the further matters of which I shall speak 
are by no means alien to your thought. The Will, I say, is pri- 
mary. All phenomenal existence is but its objectification. Its 
lowest grades of objectification appear throughout all matter, 
for example, as gravity. I wrote that “the concept of will has 
hitherto commonly been subordinated to that of force, but I 
Teverse the position entirely, and desire that every force in 
nature should be thought of as will". If we ask, what is the ma- 
terial world besides merely our idea, the answer is, “according to 
its inmost nature, it is that which we find immediately in our- 
selves as will”? 

Freud stirred at this, but Schopenhauer forestalled him. ‘I 
know’, he said, ‘I have read you—loss of reality sense, psychosis, 
mysticism. This is the heart of my matter, and when I return to 
it at the end I may lose you. But I need not do so now. I can 
quote the answer I gave: “If I say that the force which attracts 
a stone to the earth is, according to its nature, in itself, and apart 
from all idea, will, I shall not be supposed to express in this 
Proposition the insane opinion that the stone moves itself in 
accordance with a known motive, merely because this is the 
way in which will appears in man". You, least of all, will suppose 
this, for you have proved to the hilt the secondary nature of con- 
Sciousness and knowledge, which condition the determination 
of the will by motives. “Will is first and original; knowledge is 
merely added to it as an instrument belonging to the phenome- 
non of will.” 

‘And the highest grade of the Will is in man. Had I come 
after you, how nobly I could have expanded my account of man’s 
mental structure! The will in us, I said, is the one thing known 
to us immediately; and yet not exhaustively and adequately, for 
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it is not entirely an immediate experience. “It is effected in thi i 
way: the will, with and by means of the corporealization, pro- 
vides itself also with an intellect (for the sake of its relations to 
the external world), and through this now knows itself as will in 
self-consciousness (the necessary counterpart of the external | 
world)." Your image of the cortical rind as ego is nothing strange 3 
to me, and your concept of its mediation between Id and outer | 
reality-the World of Idea—is indeed welcome. I emphasized 
often that the part of the I which knows, the intellect, is set up } 
to serve the part which is, the Will. | 
‘But’, he added sternly, ‘glad as I am to see you clearly, I be- 
lieve there is a twinkle in your eye?’ | 
At this Freud chuckled outright. "Why yes’, he said, ‘I have 
been following the passages you have paraphrased. You very | 
trenchantly condemned the efforts of your predecessors—and 
heaven knows I saw enough of the same efforts with regard to 
my own work—to make out that in distinguishing man from the : 
brutes, where rightly we must rely upon the intellect, we should. i 
put the intellect above the will, and even explain volition as å- 
function of it. You said that a proper separation of the two iss 
essential, and as you know, psychoanalysis might be described | 
as the exploration of the position of primary will and secondary 
intellect. But I thought you would not, perhaps, repeat you" | 
concluding observation.’ i 
Here both Shades seemed to share a joke, and when I & 
amined the passage in question I found that Schopenhauer hadi, 
written that the separation of knowledge and will was just 
path to truth, although the assertion of an ‘indivisible unity’ ha@ 
been a main hypothesis before his time. "That conception’, he 
had concluded, ‘must therefore appear no more in philosophy; | 
but may be left to German doctors and physiologists, who; after | 
they have laid aside scalpel and spattle, amuse themselves by 
philosophizing with the conceptions they received when they 
were confirmed. They might certainly try their luck in England. | 
The French physiologists and zootomists have, till latelyekeP | 
themselves free from that reproach.’ 4 
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‘Well’, said Schopenhauer, ‘I have been called waspish; you, too, 
have known cause for bitterness, and we can both now afford to 
smile at how circumstances have taken the sting out of my topi- 
cal aggression. So far, we have got along well together, and we 
shall certainly do so for a while yet. Will, I have said, in the 
higher grades of its objectification develops consciousness, and 
with that the World of Idea is brought into being at'a stroke, 
with its time, space, and multiplicity. This, I believe, is pre- 
cisely the thought in one of your last jottings, where you wrote 
“Space may be the projection of the shaped extension, the 
Ausdehnung, of the psychical apparatus. Probably no other der- 
ivation. In place of Kant’s a priori conditioning of our mental 
apparatus. Mind has extension. . . .” 

‘And until this stage, Will works in the dark, through the 
gri? natural laws, without the assistance, and also without in- 
teri ibtion from the World of Idea. Certainty is now at an end— 
everti with mere knowledge of perception, as in the animals, the 
possibility of deception arises, and how much more so with the 
entrance of reason in man. So that Will which is always striving 
for ever more adequate objectification, and finds its clearest and 
fullest objectification in man, yet finds here its greatest obstruc- 
tion. To the eternal conflicts of its objectifications in external 
nature is added the internal conflict of man. And before I come 
to the safe ground between us of human psychology in this 
aspect, I want to put my general point in the way I expressed it 
in a supplement to my work—for I think you will hear me. The 
inner necessity, I said, of the gradations of manifestations of will 
1s expressed in an outer necessity by which man has need of the 
beasts, they of plants, and so on even to the movements of the 
Planets. And “at bottom this results from the fact that the will 
must.live on itself, for there exists nothing beside it, and it is a 
hungry will. Hence arises eager pursuit, anxiety, and suffer- 
ing." ? 

Freud had leaned his head on his hand, but here looked up 
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and bent one of his piercing glances on the philosopher. ‘Yes, - 
said the latter, “You are thinking me tendentious and indeed I 
tend to my conclusion, where I may not persuade you. But you 
will be with me for some distance yet. 

‘For we come now toman, the scene where the intellect should 
mirror the will in selfknowledge. Here is what I called the “one 
narrow door to the truth”, for here alone man finds in himself 
the thing-in-itself, the will, as well as the whole world of which 
he is the knowing subject. But he finds it only by its instrument, 
the intellect, which itself is but objectification in the World of 
Idea. “The intellect can do no more than bring out clearly and 
fully the nature of the motives” which determine the will; “it 
cannot determine the will itself. . . . It awaits the real decision", 
I wrote, "just as passively and with the same intense curiosity 
as if it were that of a foreign will. Therefore both decisions must 
seem to it equally possible: and this is just the illusion of the 
empirical freedom of the will.” Here you and I are quite at one 
in our views, and I need not expand my philosophical exposition 
of the theory which you have scientifically established. I should 
only like to quote what I said at the end of my supplemental 
discussion of conflict and repression, in describing the “reason- 
able" character, Sophrosyne, not dominated by passionateness: 

it really consists in this, that the will never overpowers the in- 
tellect to such an extent as to prevent it from correctly exercis- 
ing its function of the distinct, full, and clear exposition of the 
TUO in the abstract for the reason, in the concrete for thé 
Imagination. Now this may just as well depend upon the moder — 
ation and mildness of the will as upon the strength of the intel 
lect. All that is required is that the latter should be relatively 
strong enough for the will that is present, thus that the two 
should stand in a suitable relation to each other.” This squares 
well, I think, with your observations as to the chances for bal 
anced interaction between id, ego, and superego forces. AN 
what I called “the elicitation of the intelligible character” 


perhaps a main therapeutic function of your psychoanaly- 
sis?” 
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‘I think you may say so’, said Freud, ‘and at any rate, if I am. 
to take the surveyor's part, I certify your foundation as sound. 
What I laid myself has, I believe, the advantage of the wider 
choice of material that I obtained, and the machinery which as 
a scientist I invented. I built a good deal upon it, in various 
fields. But I know you want me to see what superstructure you 
designed." 

‘Indeed yes’, replied the other Shade, gathering itself into as 
compact a form as possible, ‘I spent my life on the one edifice, 
and I held it to be enough. I beg you still to accompany me. The 
stairway which I shall describe to you—and it is the main one, 
although I drew the plans of others, and perhaps we shall glance 
at them—is that of the Arts, a form of construction where you 
deliberately limited yourself, but which I did not hesitate to 
adopt for my purpose. 

‘For although no artist myself, I knew art for what it is: 
knowledge broken free from the service of the will, “by the 
subject ceasing to be merely individual, and thus becoming the 
pure will-less subject of knowledge, which no longer traces rela- 
tions in accordance with the ‘principle of sufficient reason’, but 
rests in fixed contemplation of the object presented to it, out of 
its connection with all others, and rises into it". Since my day 
the discussion of art has ranged backward and forward and 
around, and my conception of it as will-less contemplation may 
sound commonplace to you. I only want to remind you of the 
very precise meaning this has in my system. The one source of 
art, I wrote, is knowledge of the Ideas—of that which is outside 
and independent of all relations, the true content of the world’s 
phenomena, the adequate objectivity of the thing-in-itself, the 
will; and its one aim is communication of that knowledge. 
Science follows the unresting stream of the forms of reason and 
consequent, and with each end attained sees further, and can 
never reach a final satisfaction. Art is everywhere at its goal, 

for it plucks the object of its contemplation out of the stream 
of the world’s course, and has it ever before it. Science is like 
the mighty rushing storm, without beginning or aim, carrying 
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everything before it; art like the silent sunbeam which pierces 
it unaffected.” 

‘I set all this out in my discussion of the various Arts. Archi- 
tecture, for example—regarded as a fine art, and apart from its 
application to useful ends, in which it serves the will and not | 
pure knowledge—has the aim of bringing to distinctness some 
of those Ideas which are the lowest grade of the objectivity of 
will; "such as gravity, cohesion, rigidity, hardness, those uni- 
versal qualities of stone, those first, simplest, most inarticulate 
manifestations of will, the bass notes of nature; and after these 
light, which is in many respects their opposite”. And I showed 
even in these low grades the discord, for the conflict between 
gravity and rigidity is the esthetic material of architecture, a 
problem which it must bring to distinctness in different ways 
hindering each force from the shortest way to its satisfaction. I 
spoke in this connection of how a work of art in architecture 
can only give us zsthetic pleasure if we have certain correct | 
knowledge of the kind gained through perception; if we wete 
taking pleasure in the sight of a building, having certain ideas 
as to its relationships in weight, gravity, and cohesion,—ou! 
pleasure would be very much diminished if we suddenly found 
it was made of pumice stone, for it would seem to us a sham 
building.’ 

Here the Shade of Schopenhauer paused, and looked expe 
tantly, and I thought rather wistfully, toward the other, whos | 
form had become particularly shadowy. ‘What you say’, said | 
Freud, rousing himself, ‘sounds formally somewhat like what 1 
have written about certain effects of the comic; a collapse of 
expectation, an economy of expenditure in the mental effort” 
of sustaining the expectation; a pleasurable surplus expenditure” 
in laughter’. 

‘Indeed yes’, said Schopenhauer, with an appreciative shake 
of his white locks, ‘and in my illustration we have the opposite 
effect from the same cause. As beholder of a work of art we aI*- 
spared a stress of will; we, the subject, are lifted to will-less co 
templation of the pure objectification brought to distinctness 
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we become the pure subject of knowing. It is in the truest sense 
a relief to us, and if it ceases we must bring our energy again to 
contend with the presentation of the world.’ 

‘My work was scientific’, replied Freud with a smile, ‘and I 
was, I hope, becomingly modest in my approach to zsthetics’. 

‘Yet I think you will not leave me on this ground’, said 
Schopenhauer, ‘I did not know the predicate “neurotic”, yet I 
think you would recognize a distinction I made as that between 
true and neurotic art. I said that in one way an object could be 
regarded purely objectively (using this phrase in the meaning 
I have explained), which is the way of genius grasping its Idea, 
and communication of that knowledge is the work of art. Or, in 
another way, merely in the relations in which the object stands 
to other objects and to one’s own will, in which case, I said, it 
“is used to build castles in the air congenial to egotism and the 
individual humor, and which for the moment delude and grat- 
ify”; thus only the relations of the fantasies so linked together 
are known.’ 

‘I begin to be unsure here as to how far your meaning is 
carrying mine with it’, said Freud, ‘but at least I can hear more’. 

‘Well then’, resumed Schopenhauer, ‘I will pass on from this 
method of attaining what I have called "the blessedness of will- 
less perception”. It is attained, as it were, effortlessly by the be- 
holding of beauty—except when a man is too far held back in 
the strivings of his will, too close in its tensions. For most men, 
most of the time their knowledge is subject to their will; they 
seek in objects only some relation to their will, and when they 
see something that has no such relation there sounds within them 
“the constant inconsolable cry, ‘it is no use to me’; thus in sol- 
itude the most beautiful surroundings have for them a desolate, 
dark, strange and hostile appearance”. 

“Yet beyond the comparatively effortless lifting of apprehen- 
sion to pure knowledge, when the beautiful "has removed from 
consciousness without resistance, and therefore imperceptibly, 
the will and the knowledge of relations which is subject to it’, 
there is the case of the sublime. Here, where the objects of con- 
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templation are in some way hostile to the will as exhibited in its 
objectivity of the human body,—in, say, power that threatensit 
or greatness that makes it insignificant,—then the beholder may 
consciously and forcibly break away from this relation, and rise 
to the peace of contemplation, accompanied indeed in this case 
by a remembrance of will, but only in its general aspect, shorn 
of personal anxiety. An example I gave of this is the contempla- 
tion of the infinite greatness of the universe, perhaps when we 
see the stars at night; then indeed we may feel ourselves as “pass- 
ing away and vanishing into nothing like drops in the ocean. 
But at once there rises against this ghost of our own nothingness, 
against such lying impossibility, the immediate consciousnes 
that all these worlds exist only as our idea, only as modifications 
of the eternal subject of pure knowing, which we find ourselves 
to be as soon as we forget our individuality, and which is the 
necessary supporter of all worlds and all times, the necessary 
condition of their possibility. The vastness of the world which 
disquieted us before, rests now in us; our dependence upon it 
is annulled by its dependence upon us. All this, however, does 
Not come at once into reflection, but shows itself merely as the 
felt consciousness that in some sense or other (which philosophy 
alone can explain) we are one with the world, and therefore not 
oppressed, but exalted by its immensity.” ' 

in you may know’, said Freud, ‘such feelings are to me süs 
pect’. 

‘I chose my example deliberately’, answered Schopenhauet 
smiling, ‘for although so many of your discoveries are new t0 
me and so beyond me, such topics as infantile fantasies of om 
nipotence are within my Brasp, and it is my hope to show YA 
that my system is made of sterner stuff. You will at least concett 
that what I have said arises consistently from my foundations 
What I have called pure knowledge is a quieter of the will; the 
knowing subject is no longer swayed by motives, he is rai 
from individuality and rests in knowledge—knowledge of the 
object, the objectification of the will which is himself. Yet! 


would not have you suppose that because I have talked of a% 
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the work of the man of genius, I am under the delusion that the 
artist is the “normal man” who raises himself to a level of 

greater ease. If, as I wrote, the whole world of idea is only the 

visibility of will, the work of art is to render this visibility more 

distinct; and the artist “is chained to the contemplation of the 

play, the objectification of will; he remains beside it, does not 

get tired of contemplating it and representing it in copies; and 

meantime he bears himself the cost of the reproduction of that 

play, that is, he himself is the will which objectifies itself, and 

remains in constant suffering. That pure, true and deep knowl- 

edge of the inner nature of the world becomes now for him an 
end in itself: he stops there. "Therefore it does not become to 

him a quieter of the will. . . ." ? 


‘You have described, I think’, said Freud, ‘a manner of sub- 
limation—the artist's manner, which is a peculiar one. I recog- 
nize the displacement of aim, the neutralization to some extent 
of energy, in your notion of the freedom from the motives that 
normally influence the will, and the giving up to objects which 
provides a circuitous outlet for the original drives. What you 
say of the sublime chimes well with what I have said of humor,’ 

'And what I said of humor too', interrupted Schopenhauer, 
'and in so far as I follow your conception of superego, I say, what 
kind of superego is this, that so blends with the ego as to lead it 
to find in the sublime that transcended hostility of environment 
to the will, in humor, aye and in tragedy which I discussed in 
terms so similar to your own—to find the reconciliation between 
the knower and what is known; what kind of superego but the 
true pilgrim of the will coming to its Promised Land? Not tlie 
seeker for satisfaction—“the good is, according to its concept, 
essentially relative, for its being consists in its relation to ade- 
siring will". Always the will desires, always when it attains 1t 
must desire again, always, as you said, there is the heightening 
and relief of tension; never an abiding satisfaction. For “plug- 
ging” that fact—and I have heard and accepted the new phrase 
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pretensions of myths by your demonstrations of their unc 
scious wishful—as I would say, will-full—origins you have bt 
called worse things. Both of us had insight into the primacy, 
will. Both of us knew the true historical value of myths—the 
story of the real life of will in its human objectification. 
the greatest myth, I said, was the Eastern one of the transm 
tion of souls, and the deep saying “This thou art” in the fa € 
all phenomena; a saying of which the myth is the embodimel 
in figuring the ethical significance of all conduct, because 
Will is One in all its objectifications, and the agent who inflic 
suffering is indeed the patient—as, under the guise of Time, | 
becomes by later incarnation according to the myth.’ 
Freud’s Shade, which had seemed to gather itself tog 
when Schopenhauer began to speak of the true value of m 
by this point had become very tenuous, and hardly rallied wh 
the latter swung back to art, and spoke at some length abo 
music, which, he said, was not like the other arts, a copy of 
Ideas, but the direct copy of the Will itself. By the general lo 
and cohesion of his exposition, which he said had been rei N 
with respect by many musicians, the philosopher just held b 
companion's interest to his climax, when he dealt with t 
‘melody, representing . . . the highest grade of the objectifica! 
of will . . . the intellectual life and effort of man’. ‘It re 
he said, ‘the history of the intellectually enlightened will’ 
he added, ‘Melody is always a deviation from the key 
through a thousand capricious wanderings, even to the 
painful discord, and then a final return to the keynote wi 
expresses the satisfaction and appeasing of the will, but wil 
which nothing more can then be done, and the continuance 
which any longer would only be a wearisome and unmea ni 
monotony corresponding to ennui’. 
At this Freud roused, ‘I believe you are baiting me with you 
fantasy’, he said, ‘and it is a procedure with which I am no 
familiar. You quote your talk of return to the keynote, and 
probably know what I wrote about the infantile attitude 
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those who unconsciously remain tied to the parents, and more 
particularly to the mother, and yearn always for the unattain- 
able permanence of the infant's bliss at its mother's breast.’ 

‘Yes’, murmured Schopenhauer, so faintly that I could hardly 
hear him, and had to guess at what he said, ‘and may it not be 
that that very state of infantile bliss is the prototype of the goal 
I shall describe when the Will in that primary form of its high- 
est objectification, the infant man, not yet knowing its separa- 
tion, finds the peace never again in that way attainable—the 
temporary peace where between two objectifications of will, the 
infant and mother, needs and fulfilment are perfectly recon- 
ciled? And yet it is the same peace, for the infant's peace is before 
knowledge, just as the mystic’s peace is beyond knowledge. 

‘For I have kept you with me until now’, he continued in a 
stronger voice, ‘even by showing the one facet of my thought, 
although there are many others with which I know I could have 
attracted you. This, however, seemed the simplest way to the 
conclusion for which I hope you will stay. For I propounded 
my thesis of the goal in terms of two main ways of approach— 
love and suffering in which, possibly, you recognize your Eros 
and Thanatos. At any rate I believe I see your conception of 
their fusion. Love, I said, which is “in its origin and nature the 
penetration of the principle of individuation, leads to salvation, 
to the surrender of the will to live”; and “all love is sympathy’. 
For the first fruit of that penetration is justice, and when it is 
carried further, “by abolishing the distinction between our own 
individuality and that of others, it renders possible and explains 
perfect goodness of disposition, extending to disinterested love 
and the most generous self-sacrifice for others”. And if this direct 
knowledge of the identity of will in all its manifestations is 
Present in a still higher degree, it will influence the will still 
further: then a man “recognizes in all beings his own inmost 
and true self”. So long as he only knows particular things and 
their relation to his own person, these constantly become new 
motives of his volition. But when he knows the whole, the na- 
ture of the thing-in-itself, that knowledge becomes a quieter 
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of every volition. This is the path of asceticism, and the path of 
involuntary personal suffering may lead the same way, as in the - 
immortal story of Gretchen in Faust. When the Will rises to the - 
perfect Knowledge which reflects itself, it denies itself and comes 
to deliverance. The endless conflict is transcended." 

There was a silence, and Freud broke it with words that - 
seemed terrible. ‘You were not, I think’, he said, ‘a happy man?’ 

The other Shade became livid, and did not at once reply. ‘You - 
must have known’, Freud continued gently, ‘that I should have - 
regard to the practical circumstances of your youth, to your un- 
happy relationships with your parents, to your father’s tragic 
end, to your quarrel with your mother; you are said to have 
loved your dogs and no one else. You have chosen, here, a psy- 
choanalyst for listener. You cannot have expected that I would | 
forbear to ask, how many of the happy fulfilments of Will, the | 
satisfactions in love and practical work, you may have left un- 
accounted for? 

Schopenhauer looked up at him again. ‘I stand by what I have 
said’, he answered. ‘If I was not a lover, neither was I an ascetic. 
I am sure that I had insight into the truth of things. And I did 
not deny the satisfactions of science, although I dwelt more upon - 
those of art. The pursuit of knowledge of the phenomena, never: 
ending though it must be, is a high and necessary activity of the 
will, and this too, as I recognized, is a means toward freedom. | 
Scientific knowledge is a liberation from motives, and I am not 
deaf either to your own exposition of the scientific outlook 252 
Weltanschauung, or to the modern discussions which we ove | 
hear about the real forms of ego strength, the progress of the | 
will in objectification, the acquisition of knowledge and apti 
tudes which give satisfaction and peace in themselves. I wrote | 
of “the knowledge which acts as a quieter of will"; is not this, | 
too, of that kind? And I wrote of its reversibility too, for I said. 
that when by means of it the denial of the will to live has ont 
appeared, it is no assured possession: "For since the body is the 
will itself only in the form of objectivity or as manifestation % 
the world as idea, so long as the body lives, the whole will to livé 
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exists potentially, and constantly strives to become actual, and 
to burn again with all its ardor.” And I believe you will even 
hear what I wrote of “grace”, although it was in connection with 
saints and mystics—odd in their superstitions as I recognized 
many of them to be—''the kind of knowledge which makes all 
motives ineffectual, and as a universal quieter silences all yoli- 
tion, gives the deepest bliss and opens the doors of freedom". 
There comes the true bliss, the real paradise. No one who has 
understood me can call my system pessimism and negation. The 
"nothingness" of the goal is only a term used in contrast to the 
"things" which have predicates because of their relations. "What 
remains after the entire abolition of will is for all those who 
are still full of will certainly nothing; but, conversely, to those 
in whom the will has turned and has denied itself, this our 
world, which is so real, with all its suns and Milky Ways—is 
nothing." 

‘I see’, he added with a sigh, ‘that I have only kept shreds of 
your attention. Yet we have not entirely parted company, and 
I think you recognize the positive side of my thought. In your 
mouth the word “mysticism” is I believe a term of reproach, 
but I have lived with the mystics, and I believe that the paradise 
they visit, you would not deny. I recall the jotting you made, 
With the same date as your note on Space; perhaps in this con- 
nection I do not understand your premises correctly, yet I can- 
not doubt that they imply a profundity in the dimensions which 
I, too, recognize. “Mysticism”, you wrote, "the darkling self- 
perception of the realm without the Ego, the Id”. Give me the 
pleasure of saying to you what I wrote a century before your 
time: “If we keep in view the essential immanence of our knowl- 
edge and of all knowledge, which arises from the fact that it is a 
secondary thing which has only appeared for the ends of the will, 
it then becomes explicable to us that all mystics of all religions 
ultimately attain to a kind of ecstasy, in which all and every 
knowledge, with its whole fundamental form, object and sub- 
Ject, entirely ceases, and only in this sphere, which lies beyond 
all knowledge, do they claim to have reached their highest goal, 
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for they have then attained to the sphere in which there is n 
longer any subject and object, and consequently no more knowl: 
edge, just because there is no more will, the service of which i 
the sole destiny of knowledge”.’ 

After this the two Shades spoke no more; but I saw that 
were looking toward something beyond my sight. 


THE DEJA RACONTE: 
A TRANSFERENCE-DELUSION 
CONCERNING THE CASTRATION COMPLEX 


BY ROBERT FLIESS, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


The problem of the déjà raconté has puzzled the writer for a 
long time. There is little literature on the subject. Other than 
reporting on his discovery of the phenomenon in a short article 
in 1913 (z), Freud, although returning to it several times, has 
done so only briefly. 

This short study devotes itself to the development of a two- 
fold thesis concerning déjà raconté. First, the phenomenon is 
not, as has been thought, a parapraxia, but a delusion; second, 
it appears that the memory, recent or distant, that the patient 
is certain he has reported before, although actually he has not, 
alludes to castration. A few examples are: 

1. A male patient states he had told me before that his mother 
had been in the habit of saying to him asa boy, "Take your hand 
out of your pocket'. His associations to this were to occasional 
masturbation during puberty with sand under the prepuce, 
which caused the penis to bleed. His reaction to being informed 
that he had not previously reported this was one of considerable 
dismay, 

2. A woman in analysis repeatedly and with great affect re- 
ported the ordeals she suffered before and after an emergency 
Operation that had saved her life during the latency period. It 
had been at night and the euphoric child, ‘feeling fine’, was 
rushed to the hospital ‘just for X-rays’, as the mother explained 
It to her, promising that they would shortly be back. Once in the 
hospital the child was abandoned to the surgeons. As she was 
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wheeled into the operating room she became frightened to an. - 
extreme, pleading with everyone to let her be with her mother, 
Whenever this memory was emotionally relived—until it was — 
gradually, belatedly, and incompletely transferred—the effect 
was cathartic and could not be analyzed. On one such occasion 
the patient added a new detail. While on the stretcher she be- 
came terrified at seeing a doctor clad in white emerge froma 
door with blood dripping from his rubber-gloved hands. My re- 
mark that I had not heard this before did not shake her convic- 
tion that she had told it, and disappointed her deeply. 

3- A woman, who sees her physical self as unpresentable and 
inferior, finds hands a distinguishing feature in people and 
compliments herself on her own. They are her father’s hands, 
good and strong, and the only part of her body with which she 
remained satisfied even after the outbreak of her neurosis. 
While musing about this, she thinks to herself: ‘Funny, I have 
never done anything [damaging] to them . . .’. A week later she 
refers to the report of these thoughts and to the fact, which she 
is positive she told at the time, that only one or two days after- 
ward she had spilled hot coffee over one hand and burned it. 
This was actually an addition to the report; her reaction to being 
told so was one of anger and contemptuous disbelief. The com 
text in which this déjà raconté was embedded dealt exclusively 
with the antithesis phallic-castrated applied to the patient her 
self as well as to incestuous objects. In the interest of comparing 
this with subsequent examples, I shall merely add that it con 
tained references to a detachable rubber penis, and to a man 
urinating into a jar. 

4. An episode of almost being raped was told by a woman 
patient as an attenuated déjà raconté: ‘I believe I told you this 
before’. The patient could not, however, react to her error be 
cause, for technical reasons, it was not brought to her attention: 
The analysis of this incident, and of others, left no doubt that 
rape—and sexual intercourse was always rape to this patient- 
represented a castrative mayhem. The prelude to the report 
had been a memory in which the three or four-year-old child 
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had asked her father, ‘What have you got in your pants?’, and 
was twice cruelly cuffed in the face; the first time for asking the 
question, the second time for crying at being slapped. 

5. A woman (not of my own observation) begins her analytic 
hour with the report of a dream. She was sitting on a step wear- 
ing blue jeans and spread her legs apart. There was a girl sitting 
next to her who either had no hair on her head, or was holding 
a big glass bottle in her hands. The patient had a pleasant feel- 
ing of anticipation as she turned to the girl and began to rub 
her head on the bottle. As she rubbed, hair began to grow on one 
side of the head or the bottle. She had a feeling of failure at not 
being able to produce hair on the other side, but after further 
rubbing, hair grew on that side. 

Associations to the dream related it to losing a penis as a 
punishment for masturbation. When her son told her recently 
that a girl playmate of his had a sore on her body, the patient 
thought this meant that the little girl had no penis. The lad had 
also talked to her about having a child of their own—a girl child 
—because he wanted to see how she grew’; this she considered 
as expressive of the boy's wish ‘to see that a girl has no penis’. 

At this point the patient, who had been persistently reluctant 
to talk about her sexuality was asked, ‘What about your own 
masturbation?’ She had told all about it, was the answer. She had 
stopped being masturbated by her husband after telling him 
several months ago that she did not want it any more. She had in 
fact reported no such thing but insisted with finality and abso- 
lute certainty that she had. After a brief discussion of her sexual 
Tesponses she furnished, upon request, associations to the first 
part of the dream. Among them was the comfort she used to 
feel wearing blue jeans, which allowed her to spread her legs, 
and how much she liked being in them. This was followed by 
the memory of playing with boys in the street, of wearing a 
catcher’s glove and, with a ‘thrill of satisfaction’, becoming as 
Proficient in throwing and catching as the boys. 

__Itneed hardly be pointed out that the castration appears here 
in two different forms: one more typical for the boy (although 
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present, as my experience has taught me, in practically every 
female), and the other specific for the girl. The first is that one 
had a penis and lost. it through masturbation. (In the dream, 
which is a wish fulfilment, instead of losing it one obtains it 
through masturbation.) In later times the illusory penis n 

i 


plants the loss and we find the girl wearing pants and being ‘one 
of the boys’. The second is ‘penis envy’, acknowledgment of the 
inferiority of the clitoris and, because of it, the relinquishment | 
of masturbation. In the present example it was the second form 
that became subject to a déjà raconté. ] 

6. In the classic example with which Freud originally illus 
trated his discovery of the déjà raconté, he writes: ‘A patient said | 
to me in the course of his associations: “When I was playing in 
the garden with a knife (that was when I was five years old) and | 
cut through my little finger—oh, I only thought it was cut | 
through—but I've told you about that already". 

‘I assured him that I had no recollection of anything of the 
kind. He insisted with increasing conviction that it was impos 
sible he could be mistaken. I finally . . . asked him in any case | 
to repeat the story. ... 

““When I was five years old, I was playing in the garden neat 
my nurse, and was carving with ‘my pocket-knife in the bark of 
one of the walnut trees that also come into my dream.” Sud- 
denly, to my unspeakable terror, I noticed that I had cut through 
the little finger of my (right or left?) hand, so that it was only 
hanging on by its skin. I felt no pain, but great fear. I did not 
venture to say anything to my nurse, who was only a few pats 
distant, but I sank down on the nearest seat and sat there it 
capable of casting another glance at my finger. At last I git" 
calm, took a look at the finger, and saw that it was entirely unit 
jured." " (z, pp. 337-338). 


1 Freud states here in a footnote: ‘ 


x M Cf. "The Occurrence in Dreams of Mater 
from Fairy Tales" (1913), Collected Papers, Vol, IV. In telling the story again 0 
a later occasion he made the following correction: "I don't believe I was cuttin 
the tree. That was a confusion with another recollection, which must also tim 
been hallucinatorily falsified, of having made a cut upon a tree with my aif 
and of blood having come out of the tree," * 


] 
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7. It appears almost as though Freud himself had uncon- 
sciously been impressed with the fact that déjà raconté concerns 
the castration complex because he adds a second example, paral- 
leling the content of the first, although not a déjà raconté. The 
subject is, in fact, not even a patient but a male correspondent 
who reports two memories from his childhood (r, p. 340). In 
one he inspects the genital of a little girl, and 'notices very 
clearly’ that she has ‘a penis like his own’. In order to maintain 
this observation against others, e.g. of female statues, that would 
not bear it out, he has his own penis disappear between his 
thighs which he presses together—an ‘experiment’, as he calls it, 
that explains why no penis need be visible in the girl. The sec- 
ond memory had, in contrast to the first, never been repressed 
and appeared always to him <s of the greatest importance since 
it was one of the three recollections of his mother who died 

& when he was very young. It may again (loc. cit) be quoted 
verbatim: ‘ “My mother is standing in front of the wash-hand- 
Stand and cleaning the glasses and washing-basin, while I am 
Playing in the same room and committing some misdemeanor. 
As a punishment my hand is soundly slapped. Then to my very 
great terror I see that my little finger is falling off; and in fact it 
falls into the pail. Knowing that my mother is angry, I do not 
venture to say anything; but my terror grows still more intense 
when I see the pail carried off soon afterward by the servant- 
maid. For a long time I was convinced that I had lost a finger— 
up to the time, I believe, at which I learnt to count,” " 


Ii 
Freud’s description of déjà raconté requires a brief discussion 
and, in one point at least, an addendum. He states that the phe- 
nomenon is not infrequent; in my experience it is rare. The 
explanation for this may be the much smaller number of pa- 
tients one analyzes today, when analyses have become so much 
longer, or it may be due to his greater technical skill. His re- 
Port on the apparent déjà raconté, in consequence of the ana- 
lyst’s paramnesia to be removed by self-analysis, requires that 
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anyone like myself, who combines a good analytic memory with 
a general memory nowhere nearly comparable to Freud's, add 
instances where he answers his patient: ‘I do not remember | 
having heard this; but it is possible that you mentioned it some | 
time, perhaps in the beginning, when it had not as yet any | 
meaning for me, and that I may have forgotten’. Correspond: 
ingly there are instances where the patient will answer: 
thought I had told it but if you say so maybe I haven’t’. This is 
important as a contrast allowing for the formulation: any in- 
stance in which either the analyst or the patient is ready to make 
a concession is not a déjà raconté? 4 
Freud’s description, finally, of the patient’s reaction to bei 1 
informed of a déjà raconté is accurate but incomplete. I shall” 
introduce the addendum to it by speculating about a fictitious” 
event: if I were to advise my Irish maid, a respectable housewife | 
and mother who thinks well of me, that I do not believe in the | 
god she worships, that there is no historical proof of his havigi 
lived among men, and that the Renaissance pictures on my walls 
which she dusts so faithfully are there not because of what they | 
depict but because of how they depict it, I would provoke a two 
fold reaction. I would, negatively, not shake her conviction and, | 
positively, disappoint her severely in me. It is incontestable #0 
her that the gospel tells us the truth; she simply knows it is $9 
and if I doubt it, I destroy common ground between us, leaving. 
a chasm with me on the other side, and am no longer the 
man she had thought me to be. To the first of these reactions? 
patient upon being informed of a déjà raconté adds, en minit: 
ture, the second. He is not under the influence of a paramnesl 
but of a delusion: he simply knows he has told; and the cof 
frontation with the reality, which is that he has not told, breaks 
or at least infracts, his positive transference, leaving one wil 
the feeling that one has abrogated a common bond. It depends 
on the character of the patient how explicitly he expresses 
reaction; but, listening with free-floating attention, I have neve | 


2 The logical reader may wish to dismiss th of the woman 
logit je example of 
almost raped (example 4) on the strength of this formulation. 
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missed it. The patient makes, subsequently, a ‘social recovery’ 
en miniature; the incident loses its impact, and the positive 
transference is restored. Still later the content of the déjà raconté 
becomes analyzable; but I, personally, have never found myself 
prompted by the material to remind the patient of his transient 
delusion and to attempt analyzing the déjà raconté itself. 


Icannot furnish a theory of déjà raconté and shall therefore con- 
fine myself to assembling some material for one. But before 
doing so I must gather and review critically Freud’s own the- 
oretical contributions because they are scattered in his work 
and contain, I believe, one error. It is convenient to distinguish 
between his remarks on the form, the experience of the phenom- 
enon, and those on its content. The review of the former shall 
precede the review of the latter. 

In his paper on the subject (), Freud terms déjà raconté a 
paramnesia and gives the superficial explanation that the pa- 
tient had originally intended to tell and mistakes subsequently 
the intent for its execution. At the same time he groups this 
Particular kind of fausse reconnaissance together with others, 
classified as different forms of déja vu, and refers to his previous 
treatment of this subject (2, pp. 168, ff.). There he calls déjà vu 
a peculiar sensation or feeling’ (eine eigentiimliche Emp- 
findung) but adds immediately that in terming it so he knows 
he is merely adopting a loose usage of language and that ‘it is 
Probably [rather] a judgment, more specifically a judgment of 
cognition [Erkennungsurteil]’. Yet, he adds further, ‘these cases 
have nevertheless a character quite peculiar to themselves [einen 
ganz eigentümlichen Charakter| and one must not disregard 
the fact that one never remembers what one is seeking, namely 
When and where one has seen the particular setup before’. Three 
one a half decades later ( 3) he calls both déjà raconté and déjà 
vu ‘deceptions’ while comparing them to the states of alienation 
(Entfremdungen), of which he states that they are commonly 
described as ‘sensations’ but are (actually) ‘apparently compli- 
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cated processes, tied to certain contents and connected 
cisions about these contents’. Finally, 'alienations, déjà v 
déja raconté occur in the normal [as well as in the mo 
dividual] . . . yet they are of an abnormal structure a 
dreams...’. 
I find much of this confusing and inconsistent because 
to avail itself of the distinguishing clinical charac 
scribed above. States of alienation—depersonalization a 
realization (and apparently also the déjà vu, with which I} 
personally no experience)—are feelings that never influenc 
judgment of cognition. The individual feels that he is no: 
self but he knows all the time that he is; the environme 
pears to him as unreal but he doubts its reality at no timi 
is incomparable with déjà raconté, where the patient 
‘feel as though’ he had told his castrative experience befort 
where he ‘knows’ that he has. To repeat: the alienations are 
sations or feelings which do not impair cognitive judgm 
déjà raconté is a conviction that does—in other words, a d 
sion? b 
My objection to Freud’s treatment of the experience 
déjà raconté does not hold for his interpretations of its cor 
Here it is justifiable, and indeed profitable, to compa 
raconté with déjà vu, and to oppose it to the alienations. I 
déjà vu and déjà raconté are, as Freud expresses it, sympton 
of the 'reanimation of an unconscious impression', a 
that had been repressed’ onto a locale. "This would again 
occasion’, Freud formulates the unconscious motivation 
awakening that (unconscious and unknown) fantasy* wh 
such and such time had formed itself in me in order to im 


3 Freud has observed déjà vu in dreams, I have, in some of these ims 
almost been tempted to speak of a déjà révé. It is obvious that the d 
made above is naturally deleted here: for the dream is filled with delusic 
all times, and the fact that a déjà vu is believed by the dreamer is a mai 
course. / | 

* Ferenczi's observation that this fantasy may also have been elabo 


in a dream is not, even if it should prove to be true, an addition; for 
tasy can be dream material (2, p. 170), - 
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the situation. When déjà vu appears in a dream it represents, 
Freud has found, the genital of the mother. (‘There is no other 
[locale] of which one can state with such certainty that one "has 
been there before") In comparing, finally, fausse reconnais- 
sance, i.e. déjà vu and déjà raconté, with states of alienation, i.e. 
derealization and depersonalization,® Freud calls the latter the 
positive counterpart of the former, Déjà vu and déjà raconté 
are ‘illusions [Tüuschungen; literally: deceptions] in which we 
want to suppose something as belonging to our ego," just as in 
derealizations we endeavor to exclude something from us’. 

This and what has been said before make it evident that the 
evaluation of déjà raconté has developed in the four decades that 
the phenomenon has been known. It can no longer be looked 
upon as a parapraxia but is a delusion, for which Freud has left 
us but fragments of a general theory; and it is in a certain re- 
spect comparable to alienation, of which Freud stated as late as 
1937 that it is ‘still obscure and scientifically so little conquered’. 
Some of his very first and some of his last words about déjà vu 
and about alienation sound prophetic if applied to déja raconté, 
which is indeed ‘a judgment, more specifically a judgment of 
Cognition’ and a complicated process and tied to certain con- 
tents and connected with decisions about these contents. The 
contents, as was stated and illustrated above, concern the castra- 
tion complex. 


IV 


iie establishment of a theory of déjà raconté is, as the fore- 
Boing shows, quite a formidable task. In gathering material for 
it one finds oneself in a situation comparable—if it be permitted 
to liken small to great—to that of Freud when he wrestled with 


5 Italics added. eaning. 
Viam cores : š s ; " It is more 
n g Freud's terminology without changing his m More 
morelent to use ‘alienation’ (Entfremdung) as comprehensive and apud 
erealization' and ‘depersonalization’. 
"Italics added. 
8 Thi isi termi 
ld formula is improvable by the adoption of the terminology nee 
ote 6, because it holds true for depersonalization as well. 
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the theory of anxiety: one explores different approaches and 
finds that none leads far enough to reach the conclusion. I shall 
therefore merely enumerate them; and since Freud’s example 
is so much more instructive than any of mine, let it play the 
lead and my own the supporting role. 

1. Freud has called the castration complex the ‘bedrock’ of all 
psychological stratification. ‘This’, he remarks, ‘is probably as it 
ought to be because for psychology biology plays really the role 
of the underlying bedrock’ (4). The fantasy of castration, in 
other words, is not only a primal fantasy and as such in part 
phylogenic but particularly regressive. Its emergence from re- 
pression is therefore apt to induce a particularly strong ego 
regression in the patient. 

It is thus that the déjà raconté occupies the position of a 
typical transference delusion in the nonpsychotic. Freud's pa- 
tient testifies to the regression by preceding the delusion with 
a parapraxia that makes him talk for a brief moment like a 
psychotic. Here he is with both hands completely intact and 
says: “When I was playing at the age of five, in the garden, with 
a knife and cut through my little finger . . .'. Yet he emerges 
immediately and becomes aware of his parapraxia: '—oh, I only 
thought it was cut through—'. However, this state is as brief as 
the previous one; and it is followed with a renewed and deeper 
regression in which the parapraxia becomes exchanged for the 
delusion of the déjà raconté: ‘But I have told you that already. 
The minute investigation of his behavior cannot be concluded 
in English, it requires the original wording in German: E 
aber das habe ich Ihnen ja schon erzühlt'. It is the here W- 
translatable ‘ja’, an expression of ‘affirmation’ that, if one ap- 
plies to it the first of Freud’s fundamental findings on this sub- 
ject (5) since the model for affirmation is incorporation, con 
firms at once that the déjà raconté is indeed a deception “in 
which we want to suppose something as belonging to our e80" 
The question arises: what is this something? I believe that it i5 
in the last analysis, the maternal breast, to the fantasy of whos 


incorporation the shock of castration has caused the patient to 
regress. 
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Three arguments speak in favor of this hypothesis. In the 
first place both of Freud's examples, 6 and 7, suggest, and none 
of mine contradict, that it is as though the patient were saying: 
Iam now transferring upon you someone to whom I have not 
told it before either. In his first example it is the nurse, a mother 
substitute; in the second it is the mother. In my own examples it 
isin 1, where the mother was obviously not told; in 2, the mother 
could not be told; 3, 4, and 5 cannot in this respect be discussed 
because the déjà raconté concerns the recent past, and the child- 
hood experience, repeated there, is not known. It may merely 
be noted that in 5, the not telling about masturbation is directly 
re-enacted in the transference. I must therefore confine myself 
to pointing out how remarkable the not telling in Freud’s ex- 
amples appears. A terrified child will ordinarily cry out and 
come running to the nurse who is ‘only a few paces away’, or 
the mother who is ‘in the same room’. Yet neither child did so, 
and they are each satisfied with a glib rationalization: one that 
he just ‘did not dare’, the other that he ‘did not dare because he 
knew that the mother was angry’. The reader is naturally aware 
of the explanation that ‘playing with the knife’ and ‘committing 
some misdemeanor’ conceal masturbation, which had caused the 
‘little finger’ to be lost and which therefore cannot be confessed. 
In the second place, if Freud’s opinion that déjà raconté has a 
kinship to déjà vu is correct, and if the latter represents the geni- 
tal of the mother, the former should represent her breast because 
having told obviously concerns the mouth. In the third place, 
if it is a re-enactment in the transference, it may well concern 
4 fantasied union of mouths such as one observes in instances 
other than that of the déjà raconté, between the patient's regres- 
sively infantile ‘oral’ mouth and the analyst's mouth upon which 
the breast was transferred. 

One will now understand why the patient is so deeply dis- 
appointed when he is told that he has not told, and why the 
analyst is abruptly made a stranger. 

2. Analytic material is often resemblant to polyphony, and 
analytic interpretation to that of a score. Both analyst and con- 
ductor or player must evaluate the significance, in a given 
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phrase, bar, or beat, of the representative of a part and afford it 
what he feels is its proper position. There is in Freud's and in 
some of the other examples the element ‘hand’ and the element 
‘liquid’, I feel that their inconspicuousness is deceptive and con: 
ceals their significant nature. They should, I believe, be given 
prominence. In 6, the hand is evident and the liquid merely 
implied, inasmuch as a finger hanging on by its skin would bleed 
profusely; but later the tree bleeds instead. In 7, the hand i 
punished and the finger falls into a pail of water (Wasserkübel) 
which the maid shortly afterward carried out. Example 1 iş 
about hand and penis, but the penis bleeds. In 2, the hands are 
dripping blood. Example 3 tells about hot coffee poured over 
the hand, a detachable penis, and urination into a jar. In 4, one 
may infer that the girl would like to touch the father's peni 
before she is able to stop the flow of her tears. In 5, finally, at 
least the dream preceding the déjà raconté is one of rubbing 
obviously with the hand or hands, and alludes to liquid through 
allusion toa bottle. 

This is not incidental. It alludes to the fantasied equation of 
continence with a phallic, and of incontinence with a castrated 
condition in the thought Processes of the phallic child; and the 
equation explains, in its turn, the danger to the child's ego ot 
ganization in consequence of the fear of castration, against which 
it is forced to protect itself through regression. It is as though 
1t were obsessed with the thought: 7 am in danger of re-expett 
encing castration in consequence of my infantile masturbation 
and of being destroyed by becoming incontinent through tht 
loss of the phallus. To protect myself, I have regressed to Uf 
early stage where owning the breast is what matters and, having 
transferred upon you the early mother, have incorporated you's 
To maintain myself at the same time ecologically you must not - 
let yourself become the victim of a folie à deux and join me" 
my delusion. 

_ It would appear that this imaginary transcription of the P% | 
tient's unconscious thought explains much detail of the clini 
picture of the déjà raconté, 
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3. One may nevertheless go on, asking oneself afresh, why is it 
so important to the patient to tell his castrative experience for 
what to him is the second time? What compels him not to know 
that he is telling it for the first time? Why must there be no first 
time that he tells it? I believe that this is, in the last analysis, an 
instance of what Freud has called ‘mastery through transforma- 
tion into activity’. Clinical observation of repressed traumatic 
experiences shows one every so often that the repressed is not 
merely, as Freud has shown us, excluded from the adult ego 
organization. The repressed has often surrounded itself, as it 
were, with a fragment of infantile ego which, although it had 
been recognizable all the time characterologically and in symp- 
toms, seizes suddenly—concomitant to the emergence of the ve- 
pressed—the whole patient. The shock of castration, to be relived 
in consequence of the ‘buoyancy of the repressed’ and the re- 
moval of countercathexis through the analytic work, could not 
therefore be borne the first time. It is a passive experience and 
annihilative of the infantile ego. Its re-enactment the second 
time is an active one and is formative, not destructive, of ego. 
It is thus, I believe, that the patient can only indulge in it the 
second time ‘first’. 

4. If déjà raconté is a delusion, a final approach to it should 
be that of a general theory of delusion. There are, however, only 
fragments of such a theory in existence, and the scope of this 
Paper does not allow for their exposition. 
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ON EARLIEST MEMORIES 


BY LEON J. SAUL, M.D., THOBURN R. SNYDER, JR., M.D., 
AND EDITH SHEPPARD, M.D. (PHILADELPHIA) 


‘Earliest memories’ or ‘first memories’ are terms used in psycho 
analytic therapy to designate those few isolated recollections 
which usually precede the beginning of continuous remen 
brance. Almost without exception, people report the beginning 
of continuous memory at a certain approximate age, but usuall 
a very few fragmentary images can be revived from much earlier 
times. 1 
Continuous memory is stated to begin at different ages by 
different individuals, but usually not much before the age o 
five. An occasional person can remember nothing prior to s 
late an age as nine; sometimes no very early isolated memories 
either, but this is the rare exception. It is not unusual for a first 
memory to go back to the age of two years and even before. —- 
Of course, these earliest memories attracted the attention 0 
Freud and others, especially Alfred Adler (7). Freud in 1917 di 
cussed their importance in connection with one of Goethe 
early memories: ‘It should not be a matter of indifference or el 
tirely without meaning which detail of a child's life had escape 
the general oblivion. It might rather be conjectured that what 
had remained in memory was the most significant element in 
that whole period of life, equally so whether it had possesse 
such an importance at the time or whether it had gained subs 
quent importance from the influence of later events (5). 
Rudolf Dreikurs, to whom we are indebted for surveying # 
literature of individual psychology on this subject, wrote ? 
1923: “The earliest memories of childhood are always sig i 
From the Section of i i i edical 
School of the Duvet MP DENEN ME a 
"pine PaT was written in connection with a study of quantifial’ 
es pet ces, supported in part by a grant from the United States PU 
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cant... . The dynamics of memory explain the fact that we 
choose to remember from the thousands of experiences of our 
early childhood only those which fit in our general—and still 
present—outlook on life. These early recollections, therefore, are 
indicative of our life style’ (3). 

Freud wrote about early memories chiefly in connection with 
screen memories, scenes from one’s past which, when inter- 
preted, *. . . show how their content must be replaced by some 
other, or would reveal their connection with some other un- 
mistakably important experiences’ (5). The substitutions, dis- 
placements, or other forms of distortion indicate, as Rapaport 
observed (72), mechanisms similar to the dream work (7). It 
leads us to emphasize the significant and practical usefulness of 
the earliest memories. Freud clearly demonstrated these in his 
paper on Goethe's early memory (5). Since what follows was 
written, two further papers have appeared, one by Kahana, 
Weiland, B. Snyder, and Rosenbaum (rz) and the other by 
Brodsky (2). 

Earliest memories are absolutely specific, distinctive, and 
characteristic for each individual; moreover, they reveal, prob- 
ably more clearly than any other single psychological datum, the 
central core of each person's psychodynamics, his chief motiva- 
tions, form of neurosis, and emotional problem. This is the 
empirical observable fact. As to explaining it, it seems that the 
major unconscious motivations select those memories which fit 
them, just as the interplay of emotional forces which generates 
the dream selects just those events and memories which fit their 
needs for expression; and no doubt the earliest memories, if 
they do not fit precisely, are subject to distortion by the same 
Proceses which distort other events for use in dreams. Mem- 
ories, like all psychic functions, exist for the service of the basic 
biological motivations of the life cycle. Early memories are re- 
tained to serve present needs, as others have pointed out (15). 

The remarkable significance of the first memories lies in this: 
they are of the same nature and structure as dreams; they are 
selected just as the dream is formed, by the major motivational 
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forces of the personality; they are selected just as day residues 
are chosen for the dream, by the same forces; and when they do 
not fit accurately, they are distorted by these forces to fit and 
express the person's nuclear emotional constellation (73), and if 
something the person has been told fits well enough, then it may 
take its place as though it were an actual memory. This is why 
the first memories are sometimes so accurate, sometimes so dis- 
torted, and sometimes even built upon hearsay. As Freud putit, 
they are psychic xeality and whether they are real or fantasied is, 
in this sense, of secondary importance (7). This seems to bea 
matter, as we have said, of whether a real occurrence fits the 
need or requires distortion, or whether what has been related 
to a person fits so well that it is used instead. If it is a dream of 
early childhood that fits the emotional constellation, this dream 
is remembered. Freud states: "Dreams which have occurred 
during the first years of childhood, and which have sometime 
been retained in the memory for decades with perfect sensorial 
freshness, are almost always of great importance for the under 


standing of the development and the neurosis of the dreamer. | 


The analysis of them protects the physician from errors and un 
certainties which might confuse him even theoretically (9) 
The same is true of the very first memories. 

The first memory is then of the same nature and structure 3 
the dream and can be understood in the same way.! It is an & 
pecially direct, broad, smooth section of the royal road to the 
unconscious, for the first memory has certain advantages evel 


over the dream, that most revealing of all products of the mind, 


Dreams are much influenced by the events of the person's daily 
life. Like Freud's dreams in The Interpretation of Dreams, 4 
series of dreams reveals a person's underlying emotional patte? 
as it responds to his problems of living (74); but there is always 
a more or less prominent reactive element although the motiv 


tional core, which makes each person what he is, remains rela: ; 


1 Whether or not first memories can be analyzed in the same way as a dre 
by breaking them up into conceptual elements and obtaining free associations ^ 
them, is an important topic for careful research. Our own experience is as ye i 
sufficiently extensive or systematic to warrant an opinion, 
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tively constant: “Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; they 
change and perish all—but He remains’ (16). 

The earliest memories reveal this motivational core in the 
most direct way. They are selected and shaped to express it so 
well that it seems from analyzing patients and questioning them 
explicitly they usually persist, apparently unchanged through- 
out life. The manifest content of current dreams is usually an 
evanescent, fleeting formation, shaped by the adventures of the 
day and gone with the night. When a dream persists in memory 
or is repeated, it has special significance because it especially 
fits and reveals something constant and basic in the forces that 
make the personality. Earliest memories, because they are less 
influenced by daily events, struggles, and anticipations, express 
even more purely and directly than the dream the constant mo- 
tivational core, the nuclear emotional constellation. They are 
the long-range expression of what is most constant in the moti- 
vation of the personality. The analyst will readily observe in 
the course of treatment that, as with dream analysis, every tiny 
detail of the first memory is saliently revelatory of basic moti- 
vations. 

Does the recollection of first memories change? In our clinical 
experience this seems to be synonymous with the question of 
how much any personality changes in its most basic and constant 
motivations. If, through experiences in life, or through psycho- 
analysis, there occurs a major shift in the balance of psychic 
forces, a new memory may be recalled, sometimes an earlier 
one, which means that the new memory is now better adapted to 
the altered nuclear constellation of emotional forces. This is an 
€ssential in the dynamics of recovering very early memories. 
One patient reported two early memories at the beginning of 
his analysis. Two years later he suddenly recalled a still earlier 
9ne—from a time when he could not have been much over two 
Years old—which, he noted, had occasionally in past years flitted 
across his ken but which until that moment, with a burst of in- 
Ee he had never thought of as a memory comparable to the 

ers. 


Because of their nature, earliest memories have a diagnostic 
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and prognostic significance equal to that of the first dream ofan 
analysis. This must inevitably be so if they depict the basic dy- 
namics of the personality. They provide a clue to habitual emo- 
tional attitudes which are still operative and so illumine in ad- 
vance the therapeutic problem, how these patterns will emerge, 
and how they will have correspondences in the analysand's life 
and in the transference. They foreshadow the latent emoti 
patterns. 

How effectively the earliest memories, as in a series of 
dreams, reveal the central emotional constellation and have 
the characteristics noted is for the most part readily verifiable 
by simply asking a series of analysands whose dynamics are al 
ready known for their earliest memories. A few examples will” 
illustrate. | 

] 


A man who had no continuous memories previous to the at 
of seven, had a vivid first memory of an incident which seemsto | 
have occurred well before the age of two. He remembered bë | 
ing held in his mother’s arms, apparently before he was able to 
walk. His father, who was present, reached out his arms to take 
him but he felt that his mother was smooth and warm and that 
his father was rough, hard, and uninviting. This man’s whole 
life was primarily motivated by this form of his oedipal rel 
tionships. He was intensely attracted to women, had an ent 
Berated heterosexual drive, was strongly identified with women 
and never fully at ease with men. He maintained into adult 
life his feeling of being the favorite of women, always able t0! 
win any woman's affection from male competitors, yet feeling 
babyish in comparison with other men. This led to intenst 
striving for prestige in order to deny these feelings of inferiority 
to men, to please his mother and, later, other women. Whe 
troubled in his relations with women, he would turn to na 
for help as he had in his memory, and was most at ease with olde 
men toward whom he could take the attitude of a child in ne 
of a father's love and help. This was, as it had been, unsati i 
and threatening and he would turn again to a mother substitu 
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The underlying hostility toward men which stemmed from 
the inferiority feelings that resulted from babyish receptive, de- 
pendent attitudes toward them was thoroughly repressed, as 
could be expected from this man’s next earliest memory. He was 
playing at something; things went wrong and his father came 
and helped him. As might be predicted he got along well in life 
chiefly through the technique of pleasing his teachers and others 
in later positions of authority. This man was a relatively normal 
individual, but terribly irked by the feelings of inferiority 
which, before analysis, he could not explain or resolve. 

Another man lived a remote and isolated life. His parents 
lived in a state of open hostility; his mother drank, his father 
Was away a great deal. He never established much of a relation- 
ship with either one of them or with anyone else. Eventually he 
married but immediately got into intense difficulties in the rela- 
tionship and found it almost intolerable. It was the failure of 
this first attempt at a close relationship that brought him for 
help. His first memory, almost as might be expected, was that 


he was sitting alone in a field. 


A third man came for help because of some marital difficulties. 
He lacked interest in his wife and children. In fact, he resented 
them. This, it turned out, was because they interfered with his 
freedom. He did not like people. He could not stand social 
evenings and was terribly bored with having to sit through busi- 
ness luncheons. His chief emotional outlet was sports. He was a 
member of a firm which manufactured speed boats. Through- 
out his life his dreams were of intense competition, in tennis, in 
golf, for women, and for money. Usually his opponent did not . 
vides in the dream but something would go wrong which pre- 
Seta from winning. His repetitive associations were that 
ae d not bear to lose, that he had to win, and that if he did 
him somebody was to blame. His wife and children did not help 
ES in these competitions in life but instead took time, energy, 

uus away from this pursuit of prestige. 
pes 1s earliest memory was of an incident when he was about 

T Years old. He and his brother were playing with a little 
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boat. His next memory is from about age six. He was doing 
something and some members of the family were making a noise, 

He told them to be quiet and they told him that if he did not 

like it, he should move away and do what he was doing else- 

where. His continuous memory did not begin until he was 
nearly nine. 

He had lost his father before he was three and his mother had: 
done the best she could to support and rear him and a brother” 
who was only eleven months younger. He and the brother estab-- 
lished an excellent modus vivendi in real life but, as his dreams. 
quickly showed, his intense competitiveness and striving for 
prestige were a continuation of his childhood need to maintain 
a position superior to this brother. He was able to do so in sports 
but the brother became financially more successful. Practically 
the whole story is in these two early memories. The first reve 
that the major figure in his life is his brother and, indeed, it wa 
this repressed competition with the brother which was his major 
motivation. It underlay his intense devotion to sports and his 
terrific need to win. In fact, it soon appeared that he measured 
himself against everyone whom he met and it was this unde | 
lying competitiveness which strained every relationship and 
made him prefer solitude, excepting sports. Moving away from” 
people is evident in the second memory, and his first memoty | 
of boats corresponded with the business which he made his) 
career. s | 

A briefer example is a man’s earliest memory that he wai 
standing on some sort of showcase singing for his mother who 

- looked on adoringly. Without going into detail, this man's ce 
tral problem was his exhibitionistic narcissism, his need to have 
the center of the stage. A whole series of dreams dealt with being 
in auditoriums, theaters, churches, and other places of meeting: 
and with his conflict over being in the spotlight or, because d 
guilt from envying others for being there, being forced to 1% 
treat from the spotlight and showing to poor advantage. Hi 
hobby had been listening to music, and he had a fine collecti?! 
of records. | 
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A woman who repeatedly had difficulties in her human rela- 
tionships told the following earliest memories, all before the 
age of three: 1. She is just over an illness; her mother is there 
but she does not think her father is. 2. She has played with some 
scissors or done something she should not have done. 3. She was 
to go somewhere with her father, but he did not take her. 4. She 
was ina playpen, got caught in it, and screamed. 5. She was being 
told not to step on the hands of her little brother, then one year 
old, who was crawling about. These are all memories of un- 
happy situations and her analysis showed that they derived 
largely from guilt for hostility toward her younger brother. 
Punishment came chiefly from her father. Her only good rela- 
tionship was with her mother. Her chief difficulty was in estab- 
lishing relationships with men. 

Another young woman had difficulties with men and had not 
succeeded in marrying. Her first memory was that her father was 
to take her somewhere but did not because, while she was half 
asleep from her nap, she had rebuffed his offer to do so. 
Throughout her life she had great guilt toward her father and 
felt that regardless of how unreasonably and childishly he be- 
haved toward her, this was probably her own fault and his re- 
action to her failure to behave properly toward him. 


These examples illustrate how invaluable the first memories 
are as clues to essential dynamics; and hence how indispensable - 
they are for practical use in taking a history. 

One further remark on the question of the relation of the 
earliest memories to the actual reality of the scenes remembered. 
Since they are so specifically selected and subject to retrospective 
distortion, it would seem that they can tell us nothing valid or 
reliable; however, there is an inner connection to be recognized. 
What is reported as recollection may be only fantasy; yet this 
fantasied recollection is formed by the current motivational 
make-up of the person and is a partial reflection of it; but this 
make-up of the adult is itself a result of what happened in early 
childhood: therefore the close inner connections between pres- j 
Ent personality, earliest memories, dreams, and the actual facts 
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of the major emotional experiences of childhood. Historic} 
reality shaped the present personality which remembers E 
fragments because they fit its present make-up. The recollection 
may be distorted, even only a fantasy, like a dream, but it never 
theless symbolizes historic reality. The conditionability of th 
human young is so great and so sensitive during the very firi 
months and years of life that emotional influences during them) 
particularly prolonged influences, are especially potent in shapi 
ing the personality for all the rest of life. The earliest memori 
are probably the most powerful single device for penetrating 
the essentials of the traumatic influences and the aftereffects of 
these influences. | 


SUMMARY 


dreams, being selected and distorted and perhaps even fabricated} 
nd 


they are used, as are day residues in dreams, to serve the bit 
forces of the personality. Every detail of these memories is ig 
nificant. Being less influenced by reactions to daily life than cut 
rent dreams, they reveal the nuclear emotional constellation 
even more directly. As the balance of forces in the nucleus i 
the personality shifts and changes, because of life experience t 
analytic treatment, new memories may appear which fit bettet 
Because of their power to reveal the basic dynamics, the fi 
memories are important theoretically and practically. They un 
a guide to the childhood motivational patterns which rema 
prominent, and hence to the therapeutic problem, and to hor 
these patterns will be handled and worked out in life and in! 
transference. They are indispensable to the psychoanalytic diat 
nostic interview. 
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THE MARRIAGE BOND 


BY MARTIN H. STEIN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Psychoanalytic studies of marriage are surprisingly scarce. The 
relations between men and women have been studied in detail, 
but unconscious fantasies and conflicts about marriage itself 
have been neglected. Marriage is a sociological rather than a 
biological event, but it has nevertheless a profound significance 
in the emotional life of most people in cultures familiar to us. 
Marital problems produce in most patients much unconscious 
fantasy and unresolved conflict, indicating that marriage has for 
them deep and complex meanings. 

There are only five indexed references, all brief, to marriage 
as such in the Collected Papers of Freud. The two of greatest 
interest are found in his paper, On the Sexual Theories of Chil- 
dren (5). ‘In direct connection with the insoluble problem of 
where children come from, the child occupies itself with the 
question of what the nature and the content is of the state called 
"being married”? Among the theories Freud observed were that 
in marriage ‘one urinates before the other’, or ‘mixing blood’ 
occurs. Further, ‘the infantile ideas about the nature of mar- 
riage, which are not seldom retained by the conscious memory, 
have great significance for the symptoms of later neurotic ill- 
ness’. Discussions in many of Freud’s later papers indicate that 
it is not alone these fantasies, but also their unconscious counter- 
parts, that are of decisive importance in such illness. 

Horney (7), referring to sado-masochistic marriages, wrote 
^. . With regard to such marriages as these, one often asks one- 
self in amazement what can be the reason that they are not dis- 
solved, but are often, on the contrary, so stable’. Her attempt to 
treat the problem as cedipal is not entirely satisfactory, although 
it suggests the study of the unconscious meaning of the state of 
marriage itself. 

Oberndorf (11) observed that narcissism may be expressed in 
marriage by fantasies of possessing the marital partner as a re- 
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assurance against feelings of physical.and mental inadequacy. 
Mittelmann (9), studying a group of couples, indicated the im- 
portance of interacting neurotic patterns, although he did not 
emphasize the role of marriage itself (two of his couples were 
homosexual). Bergler (z, 2) has classified marital difficulties 
under a number of headings, each related to attempts to act out 
or defend against unconscious cedipal or precedipal fantasies. He 
emphasizes the part played by masochism in keeping unhappy 
marriages together, and includes some reactions to divorce, such 
as depression, which are of considerable interest. 

A notable contribution is Nunberg's (zo) Problems of Bi- 
sexuality as Reflected in Circumcision. Marriage, for Nunberg's 
patient, was an undoing of his circumcision by retrieving his 
foreskin in a kind of anatomical unification. The patient at- 
tempted to accomplish this in the transference by fantasies of 
marrying his analyst, whom he identified with the doctor who 
had taken the foreskin. Nunberg emphasizes throughout his 
paper the fantasy of marriage as an anatomical reunion of two 
separated parts, supporting his clinical observations with ex- 
amples from Genesis (the derivation of Eve from a portion of 
Adam’s body) and from Greek mythology. 

Marital problems offer difficult technical obstacles in many 
analyses. The usual rule forbidding major decisions about mar- 
riage and divorce during analysis is useful, but hardly a solu- 
tion of the problem, and it is subject to many exceptions. The 
satisfactory analysis of a married patient requires the most 
thorough examination of all the unconscious meanings of the 
marriage itself. Failure to examine these meanings may cause 
the marriage to be used as a perpetual resistance, leading to a 
stalemated analysis; or it may cause impulsive acting out by di- 
vorce and remarriage, without benefit. 

I propose to discuss a single major determinant of marriage, 
an unconscious fantasy which played a prominent role in initiat- 
ing and perpetuating the marriages of four neurotic men. The 
fantasy, in its simplest form, may be expressed, “My wife is my 
phallus’ or “The woman is an appendage of my body’. This 
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fantasy played a significant part in the serious marital prob- 
lems of all these patients. Its clinical importance lay in its un- 
conscious anatomical significance, which had to be understood 
clearly and worked through by each patient before much prog- 
ress could be made in solving problems of his marriage or of 
other aspects of his life. 


CASE I 


An intelligent young man, who had a responsible job in an ad- 
vertising firm and was considered successful and happy by most 
people, had married a girl he had known for some years, whose 
background was very similar to his own; she was well-educated, 
attractive, and competent. This was a marriage of which both 
families approved. Although he went through a period of con- 
siderable anxiety and doubt before he married, he was a faithful 
husband and good provider. They had several healthy and at- 
tractive children. By their friends they were considered pros- 
perous, well-adjusted, and intelligent. In actual fact, his married 
life had been very unhappy. He was afraid of his wife and often 
neglected his work because of fear of her displeasure if he ar- 
rived home a few minutes late. Her bitter scoldings caused him 
to weep. Had his employer not been tolerant he might have lost 
his job, for severe indigestion and frequent colds and sore 
throats caused him often to miss several days’ work. He visited 
his family physician constantly, pleading for some new medicine 
that would cure these illnesses, 

Outwardly, he was a long-suffering, severely henpecked hus- 
band, constantly manipulated by his wife and always resentful 
and frightened. His conscious fantasies were however quite 
different. In his daydreams he slept with tall, beautiful, blonde 
prostitutes, and he made his wife a slave and used her for sadis- 
tic purposes, beating her and forcing her to masturbate him. 

To his wife he seemed a suffering and plaintive husband, 
often ill, for the most part Passive, weeping readily when scolded, 
and sexually not very competent. 

_When the patient was made aware that his masochism was a 
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reaction to his repudiated sadistic fantasies, many of his more 
obvious difficulties were alleviated. He stopped weeping, talked 
back to his wife, and was often able to remain calm in the face 
of her increasingly provoking attacks. His somatic symptoms 
were lessened. It was only after this improvement that he became 
aware of more painful and deeply concealed fantasies about his 
marriage. 

He had hoped to marry a rather boyish, competent woman 
who would reassure him about his own fantasied deficiencies; 
but it now became clear that he had also wished for a wife whom 
he could manipulate and who would be his slave. In arguments 
his wife accused him of using her for his own purposes without 
loving her, as if she were a prostitute, and of treating her like 
a mere tool or instrument. There was, as we shall see, much 
justification for her complaints. Often he fantasied that she 
should exist only for his pleasure, to masturbate him, to bear 
his children and cook his dinner, and be beaten by him when 
he wished it. But his outward behavior was that of a “Caspar 
Milquetoast’. 

Gradually we understood the sadistic fantasy that he dared 
not act out. He had been reared by anxious and quarreling 
parents and had become more than usually timid, believing that 
he was not as masculine as other boys, that his penis was smaller, 
and that he would never be a powerful, sexually potent man. 
As a child he had insisted that this inferiority was due to his 
mother’s failure to feed him properly. Sexual play occurred. 
with his little sister, whom he regarded with mixed contempt 
and affection. Later he thought that she would always be his 
responsibility, that she would never marry and would be a 
‘purden’ to him. When she did marry during the period of his 
analysis, he reacted as if to a violent loss. 

In adolescence, he reassured himself by his popularity, par- 
ticularly his ability to attract tall, pretty blonde girls, but his 
feeling that he was castrated never left him, In adult life this 
fantasy of castration was manifested by annoying pains in the 
testicles and a fear that his penis was pathologically small. He 
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was unable to urinate in the presence of others and his potency 
was always impaired. His feelings of inadequacy were reflected 
in his attitude toward his work and toward other men, particu- 
larly large, bluff, ‘masculine’ men, with whom he felt very in- 
ferior. Only when he had a pretty girl with him did he feel 
reassured and somehow a man among men. Even the shortest 
separations from his wife resulted in great anxiety. 

The meaning of this anxiety became evident through a long 
series of associations and dreams, It was illustrated most dra- 
matically in a dream: ‘I was standing on a mountain or cliff. A 
big man standing to the left and behind me threw me a football 
which I caught between my legs. I fumbled it for a moment, but 
finally clutched it to my chest. Then my father threw me a 
basketball. Both balls seemed to be dropping into the valley 
very fast, toward some sort of stream—I wasn't too worried 
about it.’ 

He had returned last evening from a business trip to find his 
wife extremely affectionate. They had intercourse with her first 
sitting on his lap and then lying on him, while he clutched her 
to his chest, as he had clutched the football between his legs and 
then to his chest in the dream. Before penetration he had ex- 
cited her manually. This was represented in the dream by the 
fumbling. Coitus was very enjoyable and mutual orgasm oc- 
curred, The tall man of the dream was in the position that I 
occupy during his analytic sessions. 

His mother and father had both condemned masturbation 
very severely. Recently he had been feeling quite different about 
it. He had sensed that my attitude was not punitive and that I 
would not punish him for masturbating as his parents would. 
The football, he thought, was pointed like a penis, or like the 
testicles, while the basketball was round, without a point. I asked 
what other differences there were. He replied, ‘You may hold a 
football tight, play with it, and kick it around. You may only 

dribble a basketball.’ It struck him that this was the only way he 
was permitted to use his penis as a child—that is, for dribbling, 
or urination. 
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He commented that his marriage seemed much better now 
than formerly. He had not managed it well before, but now he 
was more confident and firmer. He could handle things well, 
even his difficult wife. During intercourse the night before the 
dream, having his wife sit on him gave him a good feeling; it 
was as if she were an extension of his penis. 

The dream may be interpreted as follows. He is now per- 
mitted to keep his wife close to him and he is no longer a 
fumbling husband. Unlike his prudish parents, I have permitted 
him to play with his wife and to have sexual relations with her 
without fear. 

He expressed in the dream one of the most important un- 
conscious fantasies about his wife. He felt more of a man, less 
threatened by his punitive father, who had permitted him only 
to urinate or dribble with his penis; now he could play with it 
since he did not have to be afraid of me. He could have a penis, 

` plaything, or toy, or wife, whom he could hug to himself, fumble 
between his legs, and (remembering his sadistic fantasies) kick 
around. He fantasied, therefore, that it is his wife who is his 
penis, sitting erect on his legs. He excited or played with it or 
her until he produced an ejaculation in his penis, or orgasm in 
his wife. This deeply buried fantasy, derived from his child- 
hood, had always been a powerful factor in his adult relation- 
ship with his wife. 

It is possible now to explain some aspects of this patient's 
marital problem that were obscure before. He really did, in a 
subtle and unaware fashion, treat his wife like a ‘tool’, he played 
with her and regarded her not as a human being but rather as 
an appendage, a part of his body. Unconsciously, his sexual re- 
lations with her were a kind of masturbation, independent of 
her real needs and feelings. 

This fantasy remained so important because, castrated as he 
imagined himself to be, he always felt that he was in need of a 
penis. His active, competent, scolding, and vivacious wife, by 
her attachment to him, repaired or undid this deficiency and, 
in his fantasy, became his phallus. In spite of his unhappy life 
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with her for a number of years, he never for a moment seriously 
considered separation or divorce, for how could a man separate 
himself from his phallus? He would be no man at all without 
her. Even when his fantasies did hint at separation, he had to 
imagine a taller, blonder, prettier girl waiting for him. 

His sadistic fantasies included, of course, hostility to his wife, 
which was not very extreme; even more, they expressed his need 
to excite and manipulate his wife, to masturbate by beating the 
penis-wife, to cause her to weep, that is, to urinate or ejaculate. 
He could not treat her as a human being. She sensed this and re- 
acted accordingly, once saying spontaneously in a fit of anger, 
‘You don’t want a wife, you want a penis and balls to play with’. 

The dream also shows how the unconscious infantile fantasy 
(‘my wife is my phallus’) may be modified in the course of 
clinical improvement. His wife has become something he may 
approach and handle without fear. The dream was a primitive 
and regressive expression of the wish to maintain what was 
actually an improving relationship. 


CASE Il 


The second patient wasa successful, intelligent, and hard-work- 
ing merchant in his thirties. He came of a family which had some 
social aspirations, hampered by uncertainty of income. One of 
his motives for marrying was the attainment of a social position 
and an economic security that were otherwise just out of reach. 
The patient and his wife had much in common, in background 
and education. They had been married a long time and had sev- 
eral children. Although they had never quarreled bitterly, they 
were nevertheless very unhappy. He often thought of divorce 
but wondered whether he could be successful without his wife’s 
position and money. A man of great ability, he would probably 
have done well in his business without either so much money 
or social position, although he might not have been able to live 
so extravagantly. His relationship with his wife became more 
and more attenuated and he had a number of abortive affairs 
with other women, with some of whom he thought himself in- 
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fatuated. Whenever he thought of divorce he did so in a care- 
fully guarded way, which revealed his great fear of such a step. 
He feared that his business career would fail, that he could not 
support a new family, or that his wife would commit suicide. He 
produced no evidence to support these fantasies, except for his 
belief that she could not survive without him because of her 
helplessness. 

It is true that during the marriage his wife had become more 
helpless, while he took over many of the duties he felt were hers 
by right. For example, her inability to drive a car caused him 
considerable inconvenience. He expressed great annoyance 
about this, but one of his early dreams revealed his true atti- 
tude. He dreamed that he had a collection of wooden figures of 
women, all arranged on shelves. His associations had to do with 
his attitude toward his wife and toward other women; that 
women were ‘objects’ to be collected. It is interesting that he 
found it practically impossible to give me any clear description 
of his wife, or, for that matter, of any other woman. His ideas 
of them were completely colorless and lacking in feeling, al- 
though he was otherwise articulate and well-read. 

One of his dreams evoked a series of confused memories about 
his parents fighting and having sexual relations. This was dis- 
cussed but not interpreted beyond pointing out his sado-mas- 
ochistic impression of his parents’ marriage. On the following 
day he reported a dream. ‘I saw two men, and a crowd watching 
them. There was some sort of horseplay going on. The man in 
the rear stuck the front one in the buttocks with a stick; then he 
would take the stick away and wave it in front of the crowd to 
show that it was covered with something like tar. Everyone 
laughed. Then I was talking to a customer who told me that my 
prices were too high. Finally, I was walking down a stairway 
very slowly; it was quite slippery and wet. My wife was in front 
of me and she fell backward, her body rigidly straight. She 
seemed to fall very slowly in front of me.’ 

This dream was reported on a day when he brought mea check 
in payment of his bill. He had had it the preceding day but had 
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forgotten to give it to me. The price mentioned in the dream 
was one that he was in reality charging someone for some goods. 
That price was not in fact too high; it was my fee that he re- 
garded as exorbitant. He was very much concerned about money 
and his standing in the business world, whether he could make 
a living by himself, or whether he was dependent upon his wife’s 
family. He did not feel really in love with her. If he should 
divorce her, however, he would be unable to support himself 
and a new wife. 

In being charged a fee, he felt shamefully treated, like the 
man who had the stick pushed into his anus. The stick was re- 
moved with the feces (unconsciously equated with money); this 
was being treated like a woman, being raped and deprived of his 
strength and dignity. He sought a remedy for castration. In the 
stairway episode, his wife had become his penis, sliding along 
the slippery canal. He did have a big penis after all—a wife. 

He was using her as in childhood he had used his younger 
sister. He had been a very timorous boy but was unable to admit 
it. Alone in the house with his sister, he used to become very 
apprehensive. He would convince the little girl that she was 
frightened; then he would telephone his parents and say, ‘Come 
home, Annie is scared to be alone’. There had been sexual play 
with this sister, in which he was the aggressor, all the while feel- 
ing that he was unable to stop, as if he were masturbating. In 
early adolescence this activity had in fact been a substitute for 
the masturbation one would ordinarily expect. 

When later his sister became dependent on him for social con- 
tacts, he felt contempt for her. She was regarded by him as a 
despised, yet necessary appendage. These attitudes were trans- 
ferred almost unchanged to his wife, whom he regarded as help- 
less and inferior, yet somehow necessary to his potency. This 
wife-penis fantasy is very similar in its origin to that of the first 
patient, however different the marital situation. 
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CASE IIl 


A man with a successful career was beset by many feelings of 
inadequacy and homosexual fantasies. His pretty wife was much 
younger than he. When they were married she was a helpless 
and frigid girl with disabling hysterical symptoms which caused 
the patient much concern over her and often interfered with his 
work. She was psychoanalyzed and improved a great deal, becom- 
ing a relatively self-sufficient, even self-assertive, young woman, 
no longer so helpless and dependent on her husband, and for 
the first time openly eager for sexual satisfaction. This threw the 
patient into a severe panic, manifested chiefly by increased diffi- 
culties in coitus. 

During his analysis he had the following dream: ‘I was walk- 
ing with a friend. My wife was walking a little ahead of me, just 
window-shopping.' The window-shopping referred to the main 
streets of many beautiful cities the patient and his wife had 
visited. These shops were full of beautiful things that they could 
not always afford. The night of the dream he had awakened 
from sleep with an erection, but for some reason could not 
bring himself to awaken his wife and attempt intercourse with 
her. He was really only ‘window-shopping’ with his penis. In 
the dream his newly cured and strengthened wife was his penis, 
as well as the object of his sexual attraction. The wife-penis un- 
did the castration he felt so keenly in his fantasies, which were 
marked by depressing thoughts of poverty and illness. 

This interpretattion was confirmed a few days later when he 
met the attractive fiancée of a powerful politician. As he shook 
hands with her, he became very anxious. He remarked to me, 
‘It was a homosexual feeling’. Touching her hand represented 
touching the powerful man’s most treasured possession, his penis. 
For this patient, therefore, the great man’s fiancée was his penis, 
as his own wife was to him. He loved to fondle his young wife 
and was really attached to her, but he did share with the other 
patients reported here the tendency to tteat her as a possession 
and to resent any real independence on her part. There were 
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also sexually charged fantasies of choking or squeezing his wife 
as if she were a penis to be masturbated. 

On one occasion he was invited to dinner alone, his wife be- 
ing away on a visit. He felt forced to refuse. He said, ‘I was afraid 
to go alone. I don’t know what it could be; it was as if I couldn't 
meet people without her. She's my front.' 


CASE IV 


Another patient had the following dream during a period of 
concern over his potency. ‘I was standing up and walking 
around. Somehow I was carrying my wife on my hips, as if I were 
having intercourse with her in that position. She was sitting 
straight up. I felt very strong and elated.’ 

This couple used to act out a little game in which the hus- 
band would fondle his wife's head as she sat on the toilet. This 
would induce her to urinate, thus making her his penis. His: 
attitude toward her was not unlike that of the other patients re- 
ported; he regarded her as a beautiful possession to be shown 
off, something with no identity of her own. There were many 
sado-masochistic attitudes as well. Discussion of divorce would 
produce the most troublesome fantasies of being castrated; for 
example, of contracting mumps and becoming sterile. In both 
this patient and the previous one, rescue fantasies involving the 
wife were very prominent. By them he accomplished the rescue 
not only of his self (and his mother) but also of his penis, which 
was felt to be in such great danger. 


À Ferenczi, in his paper on Gulliver Fantasies (4), describes the 
girl-phallus equation, saying, ‘One of my male patients recol- 
lects that in the masturbation fantasies of his youth there was a 
little imaginary female figure which he always carried in his 
pocket and from time to time took out and played with’. Ferenczi 
was inclined to think of the body-phallus equation as biologi- 
cally determined. 

It was considered in much greater detail by Lewin (8) in 1932. 
He described four variants of the body-phallus equation, of 
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which the girl-phallus is one, emphasizing particularly the fre- 
quent identification of one’s own penis with the body of a child. 
He traced its origins to earlier oral fantasies, stating that ‘the 
dominant sexual aim is to be eaten up and this idea is equiva- 
lent to the castration fantasy’. 

Fenichel (3) in 1936 dealt specifically with the girl-phallus 
equation, mentioning the anatomical attachment to the man,— 
in a girl, for example, who believed her father was powerless 
without her. ‘This sexual dependence consists of the dependent 
person’s feeling indissolubly united with the person on whom 
he is dependent, able to do nothing against or indeed without his 
will—representing, as it were, a part of him. . . . that one has not 
only become a weak, helpless part of the person one is dependent 
on, but also the reverse: his most important part; that the person 
in question is now at the same time in (magical) dependence on 
the one dependent on him. . . . The phallus girl is, generally 
speaking, not only a penis, but also a child, feces (content of 
the mother’s body), and milk. It is the introject and one which 
is again projected. The penis is thus only the final member of 
the series of introjects.’+ 

The converse of this fantasy, in a patient whose extreme de- 
pendence on her mother reappeared in an oversubmissive and 
ecstatic relationship with her husband, was described by Annie 
Reich (12), who stated, ‘. . . individuality is dissolved in com- 
plete union with the man. We might also understand this union 
with the great and mighty as a magic fusion with the mother. It 
is like relapsing to a time in which the ego was about to be 
formed, and the boundaries between the ego and the outer world 
were still blurred and only painfully experienced in moments 
of frustration and tension.’ This patient suffered the most in- 
tense anxiety in childhood when separated from her mother. 
The anxiety recurred whenever she was away from her husband, 


1 Grotjahn (6) illustrates the girl-phallus fantasy most vividly in his paper on 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. He describes the ‘drum majorette’, the girl 
who marches before a group of men in an obviously phallic fashion, acting as if 
she were the exhibited penis of the group and so regarded by them. 
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even briefly, and she became very ill when her marriage failed. 
The fantasy of the girl as phallus was even clearer in a patient 
described by Annie Reich in 1954. This woman (not yet a wife) 
felt ‘intense excitement experienced over the whole body sur- 
face, and a sensation of standing out, erect, with her whole body. 
Obviously, she felt like a phallus with her whole body.’ 

I do not suggest that the men I have described necessarily 
married women with this fantasy, but it is likely that the hus- 
bands’ girl-phallus fantasies played a significant role in the 
personalities of their wives. One wife (Case I), psychoanalytically 
naive, accused her husband of treating her like a tool. In more 
subtle, less regressive forms the fantasy ‘I am my husband's 
phallus’ may be as common among wives as its converse is pre- 
sumed to be among husbands.? 

One of the most perceptive and entertaining accounts of the 
phallus-girl equation is found in George Bernard Shaw's Pyg- 
malion (r4). Professor Higgins, a devoted student of linguistics 

- and a confirmed bachelor of somewhat eccentric tastes, has, for 
clearly narcissistic reasons, transformed a Cockney flower girl, 'a 
squashed cabbage leaf’, into a beautiful and charming creature, 
easily mistaken for a duchess. This miracle has been accom- 
plished chiefly through the correction of her speech. In company 
with an elderly bachelor colleague, he exhibits Eliza, his Galatea, 
at a tea party in his mother's home. His mother, a most intelli- 
gent lady, reproaches them, ‘You are certainly a pretty pair of 
babies, playing with your live doll’, Later, when Eliza attacks 
him for his lack of human feeling for her, he defends himself, 
‘I care for life, for humanity; and you are a part of it that has 
come my way and been built into my house’. Finally, Eliza, basi- 
cally a very tough-minded daughter of a Shavian realist dustman, 
defiies Higgins and attacks him for his attempt to use her as 'a 
baby 9r a puppy’—or a slave. She asserts her independence, and 
Higgins, after he has experienced a period of great anger and 
panic, pleads with her: ‘Five minutes ago you were like a mill- 
stone around my neck. Now you're a tower of strength, a con- 


y 2 See also Spitz (15, 76) for the infantile woman's charm for so many men, and 
its relation to neurosis, 
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sort battleship. You and I and Pickering will be three old bache- 
lors together instead of only two men anda silly girl.’ 

Shaw had an excellent sense of reality, and did not at the end 
allow Eliza to marry Higgins, who was unable to regard her as 
anything but an appendage to be used and exhibited. ‘Now, 


. though Eliza was incapable of explaining to herself Higgins’ 


formidable powers of resistance to the charm that prostrated 
Freddy at the first glance, she was instinctively aware that she 
could never obtain a complete grip of him, or come between 
him and his mother (the first necessity of the married woman).’ 
As usual, Shaw has struck at the heart of the argument. He ends 
the epilogue, ‘Galatea never does like Pygmalion: his relation 
to her is too godlike to be altogether agreeable’. 

"The movie makers were more romantic. They had Eliza marry 
Higgins. We may wonder whether the marriage could be a 
happy one. 

The vicissitudes of a fantasy such as this may be studied from 
two aspects: with reference to its origins in earlier phases of 
development and in its appearance in the symptoms and charac- 
g traits of the adult. The latter investigation is far easier, The 

anifestations of the fantasy, as it appears in each of the four 
men I have described, are fairly clear, and it is not too difficult 
to demonstrate its specificity. In these patients the girl-phallus 
equation serves to bind the marriage; it gives greater force to 
the concept of the Gdhesive character of the marital bond, so 
often expressed in the marriage service, in homilies, and in 
colloquial speech. The Protestant Episcopal service reminds its 
communicants that matrimony signifies ‘the mystical union that 
is betwixt Christ and His Church’, and commands “Those whom 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder’. In collo- 
quial speech, we hear the wife referred to as the ‘better half’, or 
less graciously as the ‘ball and chain’. These terms are not gen- 
erally applied to one’s mistress. She may be very difficult to be 
rid of, but she is never a ‘ball and chain’. The husband con- 
ceives of himself as joined to the wife anatomically, at least for 
those persons in whom this fantasy plays a prominent role. 

It is expressed, too, by the tendency to treasure one’s wife, to 
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fondle her and treat her tenderly, meanwhile considering -her a 
a very precious appendage, and certainly a senseless one! The E 
manipulation of the penis is transferred directly tó treatment 
of the wife in a masturbatory fashion. ‘Self-abuse’ becomes, as it 
were, ‘wife abuse’. Thus it is a vehicle for true sadistic expres- 
sion, whether by teasing or by some form of violence, having as 
its aim the production of an orgastic equivalent in the wife— 
tears, a temper tantrum, or some other manifestation of loss-of 
control (while the husband maintains his). More favorably, al- 
though less often, the aim is the production of a true orgasm in 
‘the wife, although for the husband this represents merely an 
ejaculation of his girl-phallus. : 

The fantasy is one of the determinants of the preference for 
certain variations in the sexual act, for example, that in which 
the woman sits on the man, or in which the greatest emphasis 
is on fondling. This was particularly clear in one of Oberndorf's 
patients, a wife with pronounced body-phallus fantasies, in 
whom this sexual practice played a prominent role. 

The fantasy is often, perhaps generally, expressed by a type of 
dependence that is notably lacking in respect. The husband 
feels he cannot do without his wife, but he is hardly ready to 
dignify her by admitting that she has any more than material 
or even mechanical importance. Her presence as an object for 
Teassurance, manipulation, and exhibition are obvious; but she 
is not appreciated as a companion or helpmeet. 

This fantasy, of course, is only one among many determinants; 
but it may be an important one and if so, can be demonstrated 
and conveyed in interpretation. 

Tracing the fantasy back to its origins in earlier phases of de- 
velopment is a much more difficult task, and the results are less 
convincing. In the practice of psychoanalysis generally, greater 
understanding of the most infantile elements of the personality 
has led to greater difficulty in establishing specific interpreta- 
tions capable of validation. This greater understanding also 
makes possible the construction o£ general theories that can be 

applied all too broadly. (The interpretations of the English 
school are a good example.) For this and other reasons it is diffi- 
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‘cult:to discover why this particular fantasy developed and re- 
tained such power in these patients. It seems likely that the 
fantasy is universal in men, as its converse may be in women, 
but we must assume that some specific reasons account for its 
exaggerated importance here. 

Theré is a good deal of clinical evidence to support Lewin's 

contention that the fantasy has important oral determinants and 
that it is derived from earlier oral fantasies. Also, its function in 
undoing castration in the resolution of the cedipal conflict ap- 
pears well established. Why should this particular method a 
defense against castration be favored? 
- One of the patients (Case II) reported the following dream 
(in part): "There was a young woman named “ " (a name 
associated with eels)—I was watching two turtles in the water, 
fighting. One of them bit off the other's head. I saw the severed 
head and neck lying on a rock. It was apparently still alive, be- 
cause it gasped convulsively, opening and closing its mouth." 
The rest of the dream dealt with his wish to minimize the ac- 
complishments of his father. 

The severed head and neck of the turtle reminded him im- 
mediately of a severed penis, then of his wish to have his mis- 
tress perform fellatio, and his guilt over this, The night before 
he had had diarrhea, and he had been concerned over having 
a broken tooth filled. Diarrhea, he said, comes from ‘something 
you ate’, 

It struck him that eels are remarkable because, if separated 
into several pieces, each seems to retain a life of its own, like the 
turtles. This statement referred to his concern over the effect of 
a divorce on his wife. He had always feared not only that the 
children would suffer but also that his wife would die, by suicide 
perhaps. In the dream he expressed the wish that his wife, al- 
though cut off from him like a severed penis, might still live. 

Presented with this interpretation, he replied that he was 
struck suddenly by a memory of the night before. He had inter- 
course with his wife for the first time in many weeks. She had 
an orgasm, and had gasped just like the turtle. He thought, too, 
that this was like dying. 
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In this dream, although swallowing is not emphasized, orality 
through biting is closely related to the wife-penis fantasy, and 
the wife is represented as an appendage with no life of its own. 

Two weeks later he reported the following dream. ‘I was near 
a swimming pool. The attendant was a blonde woman who re- 
sembled Alice [his mistress] and later my sister. I had a date 
with her to close the pool at twelve o’clock so that we could go 
to bed together. Many women came to use the pool, and I hoped 
they would leave by twelve. It was very frustrating. We went 
down to look at the pump, which had something wrong with it. 
It was too large for the pool, I thought. It was not mounted on 
a concrete base like most pumps, but on a rubber mounting, so 
it could vibrate. I was wearing a bathrobe, and enclosing the 
woman in its folds. The cord of the robe was hanging down.’ 

The many women reminded him of his mother’s host of 
women friends, whom he resented as intruders. It had occurred 
to him recently that his mother might have had homosexual 
tendencies, a thought which he recognized as an expression of 
his jealousy. The pump reminded him of the colloquial term 
for a prostitute, ‘the town pump’, referring to both his mother 
and Alice, who had told him recently that she doubted that she 
would be able to leave her husband for him. His own penis was 
a town pump, too, since he had used it so indiscriminately. He 
thought of the pump as a sucking mechanism rather than as a 
propulsive one. 

Again he refers to fellatio with Alice and thinks of sucking 
like a baby, a reference to his intense dependence on his mother 
during his childhood. I reminded him of the bathrobe scene as 
a representation of pregnancy. He commented that the cord 
must be umbilical. As a child he could not allow his mother out 
of his sight, particularly after his sister was born at an age at 
which he was experiencing the height of his cedipal conflict. 

The woman he encloses in the bathrobe is his little sister, 
also his phallus-wife; conversely, it is his mother who encloses 
him in her robe; alternatively, mother is pregnant with his sister. 
This pregnancy accentuated his own need to remain attached 
to his mother, like a phallus. He is the pump, attached to mother 
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like a sucking baby; conversely, the pump is the breast, even 
more securely attached. 

The complexity of this dream (difficult to present clearly) re- 
flects the confusion between self and others so characteristic of 
this man, who was very unsure of his identity. He used a very 
complicated defense to overcome his dread of separation and 
annihilation. In later childhood he created a situation in which 
he could remain passively attached to his mother; unconsciously 
he was her phallus. He felt that everything he did was her fault. 
If he did wrong, it was because she had not stopped him. If he 
felt frightened, it was because mother had transmitted her anxi- 
ety to him. (If he sneezed, mother must have a cold!) 

Simultaneously, he attempted to establish his independent 
identity by pretending to be mother, with his little sister as his 
phallus for him to play with. He could by this device be both 
the phallus and the phallic mother. 

In his adult life, he arranged a similar situation. His incom- 
petent wife represented his little sister-phallus, which he could 
use and despise. He was attached to a mother surrogate repre- 
sented by his wife’s powerful and loving family, to which he felt 
himself to be a mere appendage and without which he felt as if 
he were ‘nothing at all’. He could conceive of divorcing his wife, 
but not of severing himself from her family; without them he 
would starve, according to his fantasy. His mistress he thought 
of as both a more beautiful and effective phallus and a mother 
to whom he could attach himself. Unfortunately, she was willing 
to accept neither role and his relationship to her was always 
frustrating. 

Many anal determinants were evident in this patient, in the 
dream, for example, of the two men and the stick and in his 
use of money as feces as well as for sustenance. His wife was as 
much assailed for her dirtiness as valued for her wealth. Anality 
is also evident in his difficulty in getting rid of a despised object. 

One patient (Case I) revealed in some early memories the re- 
lationship between the wife-phallus fantasy and earlier anal 
fantasies, As a child he used to sit on the toilet with his buttocks 
in the water. Not only was this sexually exciting but it repre- 
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sented a fantasy of reclaiming the feces that had been lost down 
the toilet, a wish associated with ideas of thrusting his younger 
siblings down the drain. In talking of this he experienced severe 
gastric discomfort. 

All the patients presented very similar material emphasizing 
the connections: baby with breast and mother; baby with feces; 
man with penis; man with girl-phallus (little sister); man with 
phallus-wife. In each of these equivalences a sense of anatomical 
union is a defense against the fear of imminent loss, whether 
of breast, mother, feces, penis, or wife. It might be expected that 
these patients would offer special problems of termination of 
analysis, which became in each a new marriage (as described by 
Nunberg). 


What is the relationship of this fantasy to ego development 
and specific defenses? It may be described as a narcissistic fantasy 
in that it confines love for the wife to her role as a part of one's 
own body. Object relations are developed only partially and are 
subordinated to the need to undo the fantasy of anatomical loss. 
Nevertheless, for these individuals the phallus is after all an 
organ to be treasured and not to be destroyed. Many of the 
overt and direct manifestations of the equation are expressed 
in ways that simulate adult love. This was particularly clear in 
the first patient, whose marital relationship improved as he be- 
came less guilty about using his penis as a source of sexual pleas- 
ure. Here the fantasy appeared asa determinant of his symptoms 
and as a vehicle for his sado-masochistic needs; later it contrib- 
uted to his symptomatic improvement, making it possible for 
him to ‘handle’ his wife with less anxiety and to love her and 
give her phallic orgasms instead of urinary tears. 

In the second patient, however, the wife was not only valued, 
she was also despised for her dirtiness and limpness. The mar- 
riage persisted in spite of an atmosphere of coldness and dis- 
trust. The divorce of another patient, when he was able to ac- 
cept severance from his wife, was made possible by analysis of 
the fantasy. Dissolution of the marriage was followed by many 
symptoms related to castration and by some depression. This 
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reaction follows regularly even the most desired and realistically 
justified divorce. Depression may follow the divorce itself rather 
than the separation (which may have occurred long before), 
and can be explained only if we suppose that the legal bond of 
marriage represents to the unconscious an anatomical union. 

Such fantasies may perpetuate intolerable sado-masochistic 
quarrels and pathological dependence, which cause prolonged 
unhappiness or impulsive and tragic divorce. The development 
of mature object relations is certainly hampered by the persist- 
ence of such a fantasy in many persons. Even in stable marriages 
without prominent neurotic features the husband who ‘loves 
his wife as himself’ may speak with more truth than he knows, 
emphasizing the importance of narcissism in the development of 
object love. 

It has not been easy to determine to what extent this fantasy 
is related to specific ego defenses. The small group of rather ob- 
sessional men I have described had considerable apparent suc- 
cess, both in their professions and in their relationships with 
their wives. Unhappy as they were, they had found a solution 
which satisfied the need to appear happy, to have a durable mar- 
riage to an attractive wife, and to be a respected member of 
society. Thus the fantasy may be an essential feature of a partly 
successful compromise which involves to some degree all areas of 
the psychic structure. It offers great opportunities for more or 
less concealed sado-masochistic gratification, and considerable 
scope for permissible exhibitionism. It reaffirms the primal at- 
tachment to the mother and undoes the castration of both the 
individual and the mother. It offers an effective defense against 
homosexuality and avoids or diverts many other drives offensive 
to the superego. 

The expression of a basically primitive, narcissistic fantasy 
through behavior that seems very conventional, even moralistic, 
might be expected in people with powerful and rather rigid 
superegos, moderate capacity for denial, and some ability to in- 
hibit or divert many unacceptable aims. These patients demon- 
strated secondary autonomy of certain ego functions, particularly 
in their work and social activities. This autonomy was interfered 
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with only intermittently by the intense conflicts centering 
around this and related fantasies. Without this or comparable 
defenses, many lives are ruined by unsuccessful marriages. 

Perhaps the fantasy is equally important among other types 
of men, although one would expect it to be overshadowed by 
adult object relations in healthier individuals who would be 
less rigidly bound by the limits of such a regressive unconscious 
fantasy, and whose representations of themselves had achieved 
higher levels. 

Probably the fantasy, ‘My wife is my phallus’, is one of the 
commonly occurring special cases of “Those I love are a part of 
me’, a fantasy derived from the even more primitive ‘The breast 
and I are anatomically attached, and cannot be separated’. The 
basic fantasy is “The breast and I are the same and cannot be 
separated’. The wife-phallus equation ultimately both gratifies 
the wish to be swallowed and serves as a defense against the 
threat of separation from the life-sustaining breast. 

The emotional and legal concept that marriage is binding 
and eternal has at its root the child’s primitive interpretation of 


all human ties as concrete and anatomical. Perhaps this is just 
as well. 


SUMMARY 


Marriage has many special unconscious meanings to the individ- 
ual, These meanings are distinct from the significance of adult 
heterosexual relationships in general. 

Because of its ceremonial and legal character, the marriage 
bond is readily represented in special instances by fantasies of 
anatomical attachment. These primitive fantasies serve as de- 
fenses against fear of separation and annihilation, The evidence 
presented here does not, however, demonstrate that the fantasies 
constitute the historical source of the social institution of mar- 
riage. This is a question for anthropological research. 

One common fantasy is ‘My wife is my phallus’, which is 
demonstrated clinically in a group of men who maintained sado- 
masochistic marriages with surprising tenacity, and among 
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whom the fantasy represents a modification of their original 
narcissism and a partial approach to object relations. 

The fantasy is highly overdetermined, drawing elements from 
all libidinal phases. The predominantly oral factors are pre- 
sented but a more complete report would include many anal, 
urethral, and phallic determinants. The œdipal phase is of cru- 
cial importance in the fantasy. The importance of love for the 
father has here been only implied. It is often of importance as 
an intermediate factor. 

The fantasy ‘My wife is my phallus’ is of clinical importance 
as one of a group of unconscious fantasies representing the un- 
conscious meaning of marriage to the individual. Thorough un- 
derstanding of such fantasies is a prerequisite for the analytic 
solution of neurotic problems in married people. i 
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THE LIFE AND WORK OF SIGMUND FREUD, VOLUME II. Years of Maturity 
1901-1919. By Ernest Jones, M.D. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 


1955. 513 pP- 


The efforts of Ernest Jones to present a definitive biography of Freud 
continue at a considerable pace. The second volume might appear 
easier to read (particularly for psychoanalysts), but it must have 
been quite a bit more difficult to write, or to write well. This second 
volume covers what Jones calls the years of maturity: up to 1919. 
To summarize more or less succinctly the writings of Freud during 
that period must have been very difficult. The material has become 
so familiar to us through these years that to make a compact and 
succinct synthesis was a great task. 

In this task Jones has succeeded to an extent, but not entirely. The 
‘difficulty, or the error, must lie in the fact that Jones chose to ar- 
range the material in strictly chronological order. The order is 
there, to be sure, but a considerable loss of the dynamic, creative 
flow of Freud’s thought has resulted from the acceptance of this 
strictly chronological order. It makes, moreover, for repetitiveness, 
and here and there one finds a quotation repetitively referred to or 
textually cited. One would wish to see a smaller number of errors, 
although a certain number of errors are bound to creep into the 
execution of such a gigantic task as a three-volume biography. 

It is impossible to avoid comparing this second volume with the 
first. The first dealt with material which was not only new to readers 
but to the author himself. The freshness of approach and the heroic 
dimensions of the undertaking are at once perceived. It may be un- 
fair to make such a comparison for, after all, the elements of objec- 
tivity and yet surprise, which are so valuable in a biographical 
study, cannot be present to the same extent in this second volume 
that covers a period during which the author himself was not only 
an active but not always a fully unprejudiced participant. This is 
perhaps the reason why Jones fell into the error of trying to refute 
some foolish statements found in Puner’s inconsequential ‘biography’ 
of Freud, This might also be the reason why one finds here and 
there an unnecessary barb directed at Rank or Ferenczi. This is per- 
haps also why there are throughout this volume such frequent at- 
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tempts to prove or disprove certain assertions or allegations about 
Freud’s personality. 

The book is not disappointing. It is quite interesting as a matter 
of fact, but it is not as carefully written as one would wish it to be. 

There is also a surprise in this volume—a negative one. While the 
American scene is covered, there seems to be a lacuna as far as A. A. 
Brill is concerned. The role of Brill during the formative period of 
American psychoanalysis was not only invaluable but enormous. 
Brill had to overcome many impediments and direct counterblows; 
his devotion to the cause and the courage he displayed in his struggle 
for psychoanalysis certainly deserve more attention than some of the 
failings of Stanley Hall, or the public adherence of Putnam, 

It is good to have this volume as a reference book, It will continue 
to serve a scientific purpose for many years. 

G. Z. 


AN ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Charles Brenner, 
M.D. New York; International Universities Press, Inc., 1955. 


219 PP. 


This elementary textbook of psychoanalysis will be highly welcome 
to all students of psychoanalysis, to those who prepare themselves 
for practice in the field as well as to those in neighboring fields of 
psychiatry, psychology, sociology, anthropology, etc., all of whom 
need a comprehensive presentation of psychoanalytic contributions 
which have become established with scientific validity up to date. 

The author sets up psychoanalytic theory on two fundamental 
pillars, closely related to each other: 1, the principle of psychic de- 
termination, and g, the significance of unconscious mental processes, 
both applicable to normal as well as to pathologic psychology. Leav- 
ing the historically early evidence of unconscious determination, i. e., 
Freud's discoveries about daily parapraxes, wit, and dreams, to the 
last chapters of this textbook, Dr. Brenner follows Freud's develop- 
ment of dynamic theories from the early dualistic theory of libidinal 
versus preservative energy to his later theory of sexual versus ag- 
gressive drives, their states of fusion and relative defusion. The 
hypothetical death instinct is only mentioned in passing. 

The author discusses the topographic differentiation of the system 
Ucs. versus the system Cs. and Pcs., and the structural differentiation 
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of id, ego, and superego which lead into the description of the pri- 
mary process with its mobile libidinal cathexes, the tendencies | 
toward displacement, substitution, condensation, and symbolization, 
and of the secondary process which works with desexualized and de- - 
aggressivized energies (the author prefers to speak of neutralized - 
energies). 4 

Building on Freud’s monograph, The Problem of Anxiety, and on 
Anna Freud’s The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense, Dr. Brenner 
makes use of the studies of Hartmann, Kris and Loewenstein on ego 
psychology, and he establishes the psychic apparatus according to the 
present stage of psychoanalytic theory with focal emphasis on the 
phenomenon of anxiety, wherefrom the ten main mechanisms of 
defense arise: repression, reaction-formation, isolation, undoing, de- 
nial, projection, turning against the self, introjection, regression, and 
sublimation. We miss in this enumeration the important dynamism 
of transference. l 

Dr. Brenner leads the reader through the stages of libidinal devel- - 
opment from the oral phase to genital maturity. He dwells particu- 
larly on the phallic stage, the cedipus conflict with the phenomena of — 
castration anxiety and penis envy, and develops the origin of the 
superego. 

"This textbook contains all the elements of modern psychoanalysis. 
There are a sufficient number of clinical examples to clarify the diffi 
cult theoretical material, and the reader will profit from the lucid 
presentation which provides a clear orientation in the increasing 
psychoanalytic literature by emphasizing the essentials of its theories. 


EDITH WEIGERT (CHEVY CHASE, MD.) 


THE TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Edward Glover, M.D. New 
York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1955. 404 pp. 


This is a reissue, with some modifications and amplifications, of the 
book which was first published in 1928. Despite the date of its initial 
publication, it is fresh and up-to-date. One may question the ques- 
tionnaire type of research of Part II of the book, but it is judi- 
ciously written and without that unjustified enthusiasm which one 
finds today in so many quarters in which the addiction to ques- 
tionnaires and tabulations poses as the ultimate in scientific efforts 
in clinical psychopathology. 

Glover writes here with his usual terseness and to-the-point cor- 
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rectness. He minces no words and remains throughout an orthodox 
psychoanalyst, in the best sense of the word. What is wholly new is 
the preface, which was written in November 1954. Here, in a very 
condensed and extremely telling manner, Glover states some homely 
truths which one should never forget. These truths are stated with 
an aphoristic bluntness which betrays at times Glover's not unjusti- 
fied bitterness of local origin. ‘Patients [says Glover] do not change 
much; the disorders from which they suffer do not change much; 
analysts do not change much.’ A little further he says ‘that the diffi- 
culties of psychoanalytic students . . . do not change’ much either; 
and 'the transferences which develop during psychotherapy continue 
to run their simple but powerful courses undisturbed by theoretical 
advances’. Homely and perennial truths, these. 

Glover is aware of the self-limited nature of psychoanalytic tech- 
nique, and of psychotherapy for that matter. 

Part III, dealing with inexact interpretations, the theory of thera- 
peutic results and therapeutic criteria in psychoanalysis, is of par- 
ticular interest to this reviewer. 

It is a good book. It has the advantage of containing a minimum 
of theoretical divagations as well as a minimum of pragmatic axes 
to grind. It is the book of a somewhat austere teacher, but a good 
teacher, 

G. Z. 


THE YEARBOOK OF PSYCHOANALYSIS, VOLUME X. Edited by Sandor 
Lorand, M.D. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1955. 277 PP- 

Publication of Volume X of The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis is an- 

ticipated by busy, discriminating psychoanalysts. It brings many im- 

portant contributions from the thinking and research of gifted phy- 

sicians. Scrutiny of the chapters inspires the reader who has long 
appreciated the courageous and often brilliant explorations of mem- 
bers of this field. 

Included are excellent articles elaborating the psychodynamics of 
emotional disease. These cast new light on processes within the per- 
sonality and have an important place in a review of psychoanalysis. 
Little is included, however, of some of the new contributions to an 
expanded view of etiology and pathogenesis. 

A yearbook of psychoanalysis that purports to bring together the 
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most salient trends in psychoanalysis today might well, however, 
broaden its scope to include what is developing that is new and 
basically vital. Unless this is done, such a volume will be of limited 
value. Many psychoanalysts are deeply interested in neurophysiologic 
and other physiologic correlates with psychology. Kubie’s magnifi- 
cent article on brain function which was the forerunner of many re- 
cent stimulating papers on the psychophysiology of man is not in- 
cluded. Grinker’s basic and challenging paper, Effects of Infantile 
Disease on Ego Patterns, laying significant groundwork in psychoso- 
matic reactions, is overlooked. 

The only psychosomatic paper included in the yearbook is Knapp's 
The Ear, Listening and Hearing. The entire field of research in 
child-parent psychoanalysis in many areas in the world has no repre- 
sentation, with the exception of Winnicott’s Transitional Objects and 
Phenomena. Some of the concepts in Devereux's paper, Why Œdi- 
pus Killed Laius, come a little closer to representing the wealth of new 
material related to pathogenesis emerging in child psychiatric re- 
search today. This yearbook can hardly be regarded as representative 
of the stimulating expansion of thinking and research currently go- 
ing on in psychoanalysis. Much of the research today necessitates re- 
moval from the psychoanalyst's office to the arena of the basic sci- 
entist, neurologist, neurosurgeon, pediatrician, and internist. The 
reviewer appreciates the inclusion of historical studies in a journal, 
but the articles on Freud's Cocaine Studies, Schreber's Prepsychotic 
Phase, and Meetings with the Wolf-Man have little appeal to the 
busy physician who wishes a discriminating review of what is vital 
today. Likewise some readers will wish there were fewer articles of 
analysis of literary references and historical men and more emphasis 
on basic research among teams of investigators. A yearly summary 
of psychoanalysis today should consider the provocative material 
in such journals as Psychosomatic Medicine, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Psychiatry, and the American Journal of Psychi- 
atry. 
One half of the articles, like many psychoanalysts, display a dis- 
regard for the precise discipline in writing of the basic scientist and 
internist in that there is no summary of the article. Any busy scien- 
tist wishes an incisive glance at a summary to see what might be 
worth reading since there is a vast literature with which one would 
like to keep pace. An article worth writing deserves a summary and 
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in the yearbook only one half of the papers subscribe to this consid- 
eration. 

Volume X of the Yearbook is scholarly but quite conservative, 
which, to an extent, limits the possibility of greater stimulus. 


ADELAIDE M. JOHNSON (ROCHESTER, MINN.) 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, VOLUME IX. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1954. 369 pp- 


In the relatively short time since the inception of The Psychoanaly- 
tic Study of the Child, this annual has achieved an eminent and 
almost venerable position in the field of psychoanalytic literature. 
Among psychoanalysts and members of related professional disci- 
plines each volume is awaited for what it will bring in the way of 
stimulation and enlightenment; indeed, a number of the theoretical 
and clinical advances in psychoanalysis of the last ten years made 
their first appearance in the pages of this annual. This pan volume 
is a fitting companion to its predecessors. 

The first section of the volume, Problems of Infantile Neurosis, 
opens with an abstract of the 1954 Freud Memorial Lecture, Psycho- 
analysis and Education, by Anna Freud. This paper is the founda- 
tion for a subsequent discussion of infantile neurosis in an extra- 
ordinary meeting of the New York Psychoanalytic Society and In- 
stitute held at Arden House in May 1954, a lively and stimulating 
daylong exchange between Miss Freud and a host of participants 
including Drs. Greenacre, Hartmann, Jacobson, Loewenstein, Wael- 
der, Lewin, Spitz and others, under the chairmanship of Dr. Ernst 
Kris. The discussion touches on a wide range of topics relating 
chiefly to the early development of the individual, early mother- 
child relationship, and a consideration of factors of equipment. 

The middle section of the volume is devoted to Problems of Nor- 
mal and Pathological Development. The opening paper of this 
section is a rich and inventive theoretical contribution by Dr. Edith 
Jacobson, which employs fresh concepts of the transformations of 
energy and the concept of self-representations to make a searching 
study of the normal developmental processes which build up the 
cathexes of the self and the object world with libidinous, aggressive 
and neutralized energy in the course of structural differentiation. 
This is done in part with the aim of providing a better understand- 
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ing of the processes of deterioration in object relationships and ego 
functions encountered in psychotic and borderline patients. Other 
papers include a wide variety of subjects. Kramer relates clinically 
an early capacity for orgastic discharge from sexual overstimulation 
to certain character traits among the adults in the child’s environ- 
ment. Peller discusses play activities of children in relation to the 
focal anxieties and critical conflicts of the various phases of develop- 
ment. Fraiberg analyzes the unconscious meaning of tales of dis- 
covery of secret treasure. A paper by Hellman correlates the analytic 
material from three cases of intellectual inhibition in children with 
certain features in the history, character, and symptomatology of 
the mother. 

The concluding section of the volume is devoted to technique. 
Dr. Edith Buxbaum’s Technique of Child Therapy contains many 
practical and valid suggestions. If anything, too much is crowded 


` into this paper so that some of the material seems to be treated hur- 


riedly. One has the impression that this paper might be expanded 
to a series of papers or, perhaps, into a handbook on therapy. Dr. 
Alpert discusses the educational handling of the relationship, of 
child to mother, to another child, and to the grqup in a therapeutic 
nursery school. A report from a psychotherapy research project on 
borderline and psychotic children discusses the shifting ego states 
of these children, the defenses employed, and their meaning for 
therapy. 


SAMUEL RITVO (NEW HAVEN) 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. Revised Edition. Edited by Clara 
Thompson, M.D., Milton Mazer, M.D. and Earl Witenberg, 
M.D. New York: Random House, Inc., 1955. 619 pp- 


A collection of thirty-four previously published papers, some of 
them outstanding, this is the revised edition of a smaller book with 
the same title and make-up published in 1924 and edited by Dr. J. 
S. Van Teslaar. Like the previous edition, this book has as its put 


pose the presentation of a group of selections for the lay reader that | 


represent, in Dr. Thompson's opinion, the important ‘schools’ of 
psychoanalytic thought. 

The book is nof an outline, but an anthology or reader, the title, ' 
identical with An Outline of Psychoanalysis, in the real sense of the 
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word, written by Sigmund Freud and published in 1949. Any con- 
fusion between the two outlines is enhanced by the publication of a 
‘revised edition’, which takes for granted that everyone is familiar 
with a comparatively old and minor piece of psychoanalytic litera- 
ture. 

The first of two sections consists of twenty-four papers on theory; 
the second, of ten on therapy. There is also a historical introduc- 
tion and an editorial foreword to each paper. Like its predecessor, 
the revised edition has no index but does have a somewhat oddly 
chosen glossary inasmuch as the scientific level of the papers and the 
simplicity of the glossary are incongruous. 

In the theoretical section, there are three papers from An Outline 
of Psychoanalysis by Freud: 1, The Theory of the Instincts; 2, The 
Development of the Sexual Function; and 3, Mental Qualities. The 
earlier stages of the development of ego psychology are represented 
by: 1, Wilhelm Reich's On the Technique of Character Analysis; 

.. $, Ernest Jones’s The Genesis of the Superego; 3, Ernst Kris's Ego 
- Psychology and Interpretation in Psychoanalytic "Therapy; and 4, 
William V. Silverberg's Toward a Theory of Personality and Neu- 
rosis. The latter is an uneven/study, the references are incomplete, 

. and it is fair to mention that Silverberg's ideas on ‘effective aggres- _ 
sion’ and on the autonomous functions of the ego were hinted at by 
Ives Hendrick! in 1936 and. developed in full by him in 194374 
which is one year previous to Silverberg's initial paper® dealing with 

this matter. 

The only authors common to both editions are Freud, Jones and 
Jung. William Stekel is omitted in this edition although Otto Rank 
is now included. The reason for this was obscure to the reviewer 
until the last sentence of Rank’s paper, The Basis of a Will Theory, 
which reads, ‘the goal of constructive therapy is not the overcoming 
of resistance but the transformation of the negative will expressions 
(counterwill) underlying them into positive and eventually creative 
expressions’. This will be readily recognized as the ‘creative self’ or 
-1Ego Development and Certain Character Problems. This QUARTERLY, V, 1936, 
PP: 320-346. 

4 ? Work and the Pleasure Principle. This QUARTERLY, XII, 1943, pp. 311-329. 

Ms instinct and the Ego During Infancy. This QUARTERLY, XI, 1942, PP- 33°58. 

4The Discussion of the ‘Instinct to Master. This b. EN XII, 1943, PP- 
561-565. 

5 bs the Origin of Neurosis. Psychiatry, VII, 1944. 
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‘true self’ jargon of the splinter sects. ‘Anagogic’ psychoanalysis, 
which in the first edition could not accept the freudian doctrine 
that... ‘the feeling of guilt in relation to sexuality has its deepest 
roots in the incestuous object choice’, has also vanished from this 
edition, although its place is taken by a host of other psychoanalytic 
systems that eliminate infantile sexuality and the biological heritage 


of man as much as possible and decry the nature of the freudian’ 


unconscious in a direct or indirect manner. For instance, in Frieda 
Fromm-Reichmann's paper, Psychiatric Aspects of Anxiety, the only 
mention of castration anxiety is that Sullivan denies it. The oedipal 
conflict is briefly described but the name itself shunned, A chapter, 
Freud’s Evolving Theories of Anxiety, taken from Rollo May’s book, 
The Meaning of Anxiety, illustrates again the attempt of the non- 
freudian groups to ‘purify’ or soft pedal the physical aspects of in- 
fantile sexuality and castration anxiety; i.e., he states: “The trend 
in Freud’s reasoning . . . is toward an increasingly symbolic inter- 
pretation [of castration anxiety], . .. This is a positive trend.’ This 
must be emphatically denied. As a body ego phenomenon, castration 
anxiety is undoubtedly ubiquitous, from the point of view of the 
clinician. There is no phenomenon more common in both sexes and 
in all types of cases and no therapy can hope to be successful which 
does not deal with it in its physical or body ego aspects as well as its 
en or personal aspects, whether or not the therapist is aware 
of it. 

This common tendency of the deviationists to decry in general 
and in theory the importance of man’s basic animal heritage and, 
specifically in clinical practice, the body ego, is no place better 
illustrated than in the two papers on dreams, one of classic and 
clinical simplicity, Evaluation of Dreams in Psychoanalytic Practice 
by Ella Freeman Sharpe, the other by C. G. Jung, a polemic against 
the Freud of the early 1900's, plus a few easy examples of the 
authors lofty perspicacity. This is significantly entitled, Dream 
Analysis in Its Practical Application. 

The section on childhood is opened by Therese Benedek's worth- 
while contribution, The Psychosomatic Implication of the Primary 
Unit: Mother-Child. Schachtel’s paper, On Memory and Childhood 
Amnesia, is stimulating but superficial and more concerned with the 
means than the causes of childhood amnesias. The paper of Erik 
Erikson on Toys and Reasons is well known. Two of the less verbose 
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7 : 
and obscure papers by Sullivan on Preadolescence and Early Adole- 
scence are also included. Anna Freud and Melanie Klein are men- 
tioned en passant in this section. 

A section, The Study of Character, includes Freud's Character and 
Anal Eroticism, Abraham's Contribution to the Theory of the Anal 
Character, and Adler's Individual Psychology, Its Assumptions and 
Its Results. The last was originally published in German in 1920 
and from the point of view of clarity is inferior to Dr. Paul Bjerre's 
translation in the first edition, entitled, The Adler Conception of 
the Neurosis. This at least revealed Adler's one-sided emphasis on 
purposiveness and ego psychology which, while useful as a concept 
in 1920, is now stressed by some who forget that the ego is primarily 
a body ego. There are two papers explaining Erich Fromm's point 
of view: 1, Selfishness, Self-Love and Self-Interest and 2, Character. 
These can be criticized along with Karen Horney's The Search for 
Glory, Viola Klein's The Feminine Character, and Clara Thomp- 
son's Some Effects of the Derogatory Attitude "Toward Female 
Sexuality; i.e., all of these papers deal with interesting and at times 
pertinent and. factual material but at a superficial level and with 
distorted perspective. They impute that there are classical freudian 
analysts who have never considered the obvious cultural and re- 
lativistic aspects of life and are also individuals who apparently 
have learned nothing beyond what was known previous to World 
War I. Each of these authors tends to construct his own terminology 
which more often than not is too elastic and vague to be scientifically 
useful. They are also not above making fantastic insinuations; i.e, 
Thompson, shortly after discussing how many male and female 
analysts are dominated by ‘Freud’s masculine and early Viennese 
cultural attitudes’, indirectly lumps these individuals with the male 
psychiatrist who tells his students ‘in the female sexual life there is 
no orgasm’. The section on Goals of Treatment includes, The Final 
Goal of Psychoanalytic Treatment by Michael Balint. This well- 
known and thoughtful paper is in some respects a good example of 
constructive criticism within the framework of psychoanalysis. In- 
cluded also is the well-known paper of Franz Alexander, Analysis of 
the Therapeutic Factors in Psychoanalytic Treatment. Otto Rank's 
historically interesting but dated paper, Will Therapy, which has 
already been mentioned, is included in this section. 

The problems of transference and countertransference are dis- 
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cussed by Michael Balint and Thomas M. French with pertinence, 
although French is not convincing when ‘emphasizing the ad- 
vantages of external reality’. Janet M. Rioch discusses the same 
problems with more or less ambiguity. Clara Thompson’s discussion 
of Sullivan’s ideas in a chapter, Transference and Character Analy- 
sis, is an excellent example of the clarification needed in these ideas. 
Her conclusion: ‘It is not enough to help him [the patient] under- 
stand the history of the development of his distortions—he must in 
addition see clearly what function it serves in the present'. As this 
paper was published in a technical journal in 1953, it would appear 
that there must be some analysts who are not aware of this elemen- 
tary principle. Countertransference and Anxiety is competently dis- 
cussed by Mable Blake Cohen. 

The last section, The Psychoanalytic Process, consists of a chapter 
on Psychoanalytic "Therapy from A. H. Maslow's and Bela Mittel- 
mann's well-known text and is a model of clarity and well-organized 
prose. Recent Advances in Psychoanalytic Theory by Sandor Rado 
is also well organized but the promise inherent in the paper's title 
unfulfilled, 

This book cannot be considered representative of psychoanalysis. 
Its bias is decidedly weighted in the direction of Adler, Jung, and 
Rank and their modern counterparts, 


WILLIAM F. MURPHY (BOSTON) 


THE SANE SOCIETY. By Erich Fromm. New York: Rinehart and Co., 
Inc, 1955. 370 pp. 


Despite the shabby evidence, Fromm is finally convinced he has 
separated the wheat from the chaff of psychoanalysis, Marxism, and 
the social sciences in general, and has synthesized the formula for 
the best of all possible worlds. Psychoanalysis is grossly misrepre- 
sented. While ‘psychoanalysts’ are repeatedly disparaged and assailed 
for being narrow, instinct-bound, and unaware of ‘man’ and his 
real aspirations, no picture of contemporary psychoanalytic thought 
and no intimation of psychoanalysis as a developing discipline is 
offered the reader. Thus the canard is maintained that psychoanalysis 
is a cult, worshipping Freud. Fromm does have a few kind words to 
say about Harry Stack Sullivan, but, alas, Sullivan too shows the 
stigmata of ‘alienation’ and the ‘marketing orientation’, however 
preferable he is to Freud, 
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Freud’s views are flagrantly distorted and the distortion is used 
as a foil for Fromm’s ‘humanistic psychoanalysis’. Freud was a gen- 
ius, he had an epoch-making discovery in his hands, but lost it be- 
cause he saw only sex; not man with his specifically human needs. 
Fromm comes to the rescue: "The incestuous desire has its strength 
not from the sexual attraction to mother, but from the deep-seated 
craving to remain in, or return to, the all-enveloping womb, or to 
the all-nourishing breasts. The incest taboo is nothing else but the 
two cherubim with fiery swords, guarding the entrance to paradise 
and preventing man from returning to the preindividual existence 
of oneness with nature.’ The ‘nothing else but’ is quite characteristic 
of the scholarly ‘humanistic’ spirit pervading the book. ‘It is of spe- 
cial significance to note the close connection between the fatherly 
and motherly figures and moral principles, Freud, in his concept of 
the superego, relates only the father figure to the development of 
conscience, . . . But there is not only a fatherly but also a motherly 
conscience.’ 

Psychoanalysts, including the reviewer, who are identified with 
the humanist viewpoint, believe psychoanalysis is one of its strongest 
foundations; Fromm's separating freudian psychoanalysis from Hu- 
manism is symptomatic of his incompatibility with psychoanalysis. 

The author's handling of economics and politics is as penetrating, 
forthright, and lucid as his discussion of psychoanalysis. The Sane 
Society, (Humanistic Communitarian Socialism), we are finally told, 
will not alienate and robotize man the way Capitalism and ‘Stalin- 
ism’ are doing. The Sane Society will promote the complete develop- 
ment of man’s potential for love, creative productiveness, and cop- 
ing with inevitable anxiety. Since he admits his picture of the So- 
ciety is not new or original, how does he propose to establish it? 
Fromm is annoyed by this question; after all, the great minds of 
preceding centuries who prophesied the scientific and other creative 
accomplishments of the present didn’t have to soil their hands with 
the actual execution. Yet Fromm does supply us with an edict: ‘No 
change must be brought about by force, it must be a simultaneous 
one in the economic, political, and cultural spheres. Changes re- 
stricted to one sphere are destructive of every change.’ Aside from 
its historical and operational invalidity, this directive provides a 
neat rationalization for sabotaging any real change. Suppose the 
people of the Union of South Africa revolt against their enslavement 
under apartheid. Are we not to support them if they use force, or if 
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the economic and cultural spheres of their movement do not meet 
the criterion of simultaneity? 


In view of his ‘holistic’ cosmic approach, it is strange that Fromm — 


has nothing to say about Asia and Africa beyond a casual reference. 
Fromm sees the problems of slavery and poverty solved by Capital- 
ism; the overwhelming danger to man is ‘robotism’. 

It is obviously easier to escape to the freedom of judging events 
of the past and blueprinting those of the future than to cope with 
real problems now. It is easier to talk about man over the centuries 
than to help enslaved and alienated men, women, and children. 


H. ROBERT BLANK (WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.) 


IL socNo (The Dream). By Emilio Servadio. Milan, Italy: Aldo 
Garzanti, 1955. 95 pp. 


This little book constitutes a welcome addition to the relatively 
meager Italian psychoanalytic literature. It is a part of a series 
which presents scientific subjects of contemporary interest in a sim- 
ple and popular form. The author has managed to condense in a 
few pages what is absolutely essential in the psychoanalytic theory 
of the dream. In the first two chapters (The Dream Across the Ages 
and The Dream in Folklore), Dr. Servadio has undoubtedly been 
helped in his task by Freud's historical survey in The Interpretation 
of Dreams. The theory presented is also fundamentally Freud's 
classic theory. Some more recent hypotheses and theories are intro- 
duced here and there. There is, for instance, a chapter on telepathic 
dreams and an extremely condensed summary of Stekel's, Adler's, 
and Jung's points of view. 

It would be unreasonable to expect from this type of presentation 
original ideas or critical elaborations, If one keeps in mind the lim- 
ited scope of the book (and of the series of which it is a part), par- 
ticularly in à country with strong biases against psychoanalytic 
thinking, it serves its purpose admirably. Interested Italian readers 
will gain from reading this book an idea of the scientific value of the 
psychoanalytic theory of the dream and may perhaps be stimulated 
to deepen their knowledge in the field, 


LUIGI TAGLIACOZZO (cHIcaco) 


: 
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LA TENTATIVE DE SUICIDE (Attempted Suicide). By Dr. Pierre-B. 
Schneider. Neuchatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé S.A., 
1954. 291 pp. 

This is an investigation by a Swiss psychiatrist of seven hundred 

thirty-one cases of attempted suicide, comprising one hundred thirty 

patients treated in 1948-1950 at the Psychiatric Outpatient Service 

(Polyclinic) of the University of Lausanne, thirty-eight cases from 

the Psychiatric Hospital Cery-Lausanne and one hundred ninety-one 

case histories from the files of the Psychiatric Outpatient Service 

(Polyclinic) of the University of Basel, all dating from the same 

period, which served for comparative study, and three hundred 

seventy-two cases treated in the years 1933-1940 in the Medical, 

Surgical, and Psychiatric Departments of the University of Lausanne, 

which were used for catamnestic studies. 

The statistical data were computed with the assistance of the 
Mathematical Department of Lausanne Polytechnic. There are thirty- 
seven impressive tables in which the figures are presented in relation 
to ‘extrinsic’ factors, such as sex, age, marital status, religion, as 
well as seasonal frequency, method used, etc., special attention be- 
ing given to the tabulation of psychiatric diagnostic findings. 

The introductory chapter, intended to justify the limitation of 
this investigation to suicidal attempts only, is a mere exercise in 
semantics, a fact of which the author is partly aware. Adopting a 
definition of suicide by G. Deshaies that ‘suicide is the act of killing 
oneself in a usually conscious way, having death as the means or as 
the goal’, he stipulates certain criteria for such self-aggressive acts as 
may properly be termed suicidal. These criteria are tied to the 
respective methods, ‘For poisoning, the subject must have swallowed 
the substance he considers to be toxic, or he must have turned on 
the gas. In the case of shooting, the shot must have been fired, 
whether it reached its target or not. As for hanging, we considered 
that it was not indispensable for the suicidal candidate to have 
thrown himself into the void’ (p. 17). Elsewhere, however, it is ex- 
plained that not even a lethal dose of sedatives would necessarily 
be evidence of self-aggression, since ‘frequently women and more 
rarely men, who take sleeping drugs, seek above all the peace and 
calmness symbolized by sleep. They want to escape by this means, 
which has nothing sadistic in it, and they accept the risk of dying, 
of not waking up any more’ (p. 259). 
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It is obvious that this conception of suicide does not admit any 
unconscious motivations and thus excludes, for instance, suicidal 
acts camouflaged as accidents; also what the author describes as 
psychodynamic factors and affective conflicts are exclusively con- 
scious. The most important of these factors he sees in the so-called 
feeling of abandonment and in revenge, which are so often de- 
terminants for suicide. On the rare occasions when he uses the ex- 
pression ‘unconscious’, he merely pays lip service to its existence. 
In fact, the psychoanalytic contributions to the understanding of 
suicide are criticized by him most emphatically and severely. The 
statement that psychoanalysts have committed the grave mistake of 
applying to suicide in general the concepts which Freud himself 
limited to melancholia is a fair example of Dr. Schneider's interpre- 
tation of the analytic literature. He considers psychoanalytic studies 
of suicide to be merely speculative and clinically unsubstantiated, 
giving as his opinion that ‘it is clear that thorough, specialized 
medical training is needed in order to detect certain mental ill- 
nesses, and perhaps this is why this problem did not escape Freud, 
whereas certain pupils of his could not discern it' (p. 56). It is not 
without humor to find such criticisms applied to, among others, 
Abraham, Jones, Federn, Alexander, Garma, Flournoy, Menninger 
and Zilboorg. 

Psychoanalysts, according to the author, tried to bridge the gap 
between psychoanalysis and sociology; this they did successfully, 
since both disciplines share a deterministic trait which is entirely 
unfounded because it is not based on ‘mental pathology’. Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting that in the author's nomenclature psy- 
chology is confined to normal psychology and thus excludes psycho- 
pathology altogether. An even direr criticism is heaped upon soci- 
ologists. If analysts erred by conjecturing from insufficient data, the 
sociologists were simply carried away by statistics and preconceived 
ideas without having any understanding of psychodynamic etiology. 

The connection between suicide and homicide, established long 
ago by sociological observation (Ferri) and later substantiated by 
psychoanalytic investigation, is completely denied by Dr. Schneider 
who sees no need for any such hypothesis because he assumes people 
know exactly what they are doing. According to him, the two trends 
have nothing in common; yet this does not prevent him from stating 
in another context that ‘the transformation of hetero-aggressivity 
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into auto-aggressivity, of which the psychoanalysts talk so much, 
can come about consciously’ (p. 207). While ignoring the uncon- 
scious vicissitudes of aggression, he nevertheless seeks to explain 
the low suicidal rate found in predominantly Catholic regions of 
Switzerland (E. Waldstein) by the higher accident rate in those 
parts. These contradictions are typical of the author's theoretical 
acrobatics, polemics, and verbose speculations, spread over two 
hundred seventy-four pages and supported by numerous quotations 
and three hundred three bibliographic references. The peak of 
exaggeration perhaps is reached in a generalized pronouncement 
rejecting all assumptions of a current decline in ‘moral values’ or 
of an increase in delinquency and antisocial behavior. This sweep- 
ing conclusion is based upon the fact that the comparative study of 
cases from two Swiss cantons revealed no discrepancy but rather a 
stability of the suicidal rate. 


PAUL FRIEDMAN (NEW YORK) 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THEO AND VINCENT VAN GOGH. By G. 
Kraus. Translated by G. J. Renier. Amsterdam: Kröller-Müller 
Foundation and J. M. Meulenhoff, 1954. 39 PP- 


This paper-bound lecture about the Van Gogh brothers was de- 
livered in Holland by Professor Kraus of Groningen University in 
1953. Dr. Kraus quotes freely from Vincent's letters to his brother. 
He supports his own views on the relation between them from 
various Dutch and French writers. ‘I hope to show’, he states, ‘how 
very much the close connection between Theo and Vincent Van 
Gogh makes it permissible to speak of a symbiosis and, in doing so, 
I shall particularly stress the great significance of Theo for Vincent’, 
This concept of symbiosis, as presented by Dr. Kraus, is derived 
from Charles Mauron. Like so many of Vincent’s biographers, Dr. 
Kraus emphasizes the importance of Theo’s continuing faith and 
financial assistance to Vincent, ignoring Vincent's contribution to 
the symbiosis. 

We are not informed with which department of Groningen Uni- 
versity Dr. Kraus is associated; nor does his lecture clearly identify 
his special field of study. Dr. Kraus takes a stand against the im- 
portance of the unconscious in Vincent's life as a means of under- 
standing him. He disagrees with Mauron’s views in his Note sur la 
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structure de Vinconscient chez Vincent Van Gogh, believing that 
Vincent's conscious motives are the key to his behavior. Holstijn 
has published an important psychoanalytic study on Vincent, The 
Psychological Development of Vincent Van Gogh, which supports 
Mauron’s views. It is surprising that Dr. Kraus, in reviewing Vin- 
cent’s life and his relation to Theo and his family, never considers 
the nature of Vincent’s mental illness, which has long been known 
to be schizophrenia. Dr. Kraus, like many of Vincent's biographers, 
gives more weight to Theo's initiative in their relationship. Such an 
emphasis has seemed to this reviewer incompatible with certain — 
facts. 

The editor of Vincent's letters to Theo was Theo’s widow, Fru 
BongerVan Gogh. She had been entrusted by her husband with - 
editing them. Her foreword and editorial notes gave the world the 
first information about Vincent's personal life at a time when his 
genius was gaining recognition. It is unfortunate that Theo’s letters 
to Vincent have been lost; these might have helped to counter- 
balance some of the biased interpretations given by Theo's widow 
to the true state of affairs between Vincent, his brother, and his 
parents. * 

At the time of the publication in English of Vincent’s letters, this 
reviewer became aware of a discrepancy between the magnificent 
personality of Vincent, as revealed in these letters, and the preju- 
diced view of Vincent's personality as expressed by his sister-in-law. 
Such opinions, originally voiced by Jo Bonger-Van Gogh, have been 
repeated verbatim by many writers subsequent to the publication 
of these remarkable letters. It is surprising to note that so many of | 
these authors failed to distinguish between the facts of Vincent's 
life and the interpretation of those facts by his sister-in-law. 

A review of certain episodes in the brief relation between Fru 
Bonger-Van Gogh and her brother-in-law point to an unconscious | 
bias in her editing of the letters. Several circumstances should be 
noted which may help to account for her attitude toward Vincent. 
One is that she met Vincent only a couple of times before his sui- 
cide. Vincent's letters refer to their first meeting after the birth of 
his nephew. In letters shortly before his death he speaks of a visit by 
Theo and Jo. The information that the sister-in-law offers about 
Vincent's life must, therefore, have been obtained either from Theo 
or other members of Vincent's family, This reviewer is convinced 
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that her unconscious hostility toward Vincent led her to give a 
personal distortion to the actual relation. As Theo’s widow, she had 
quite human reasons for feeling that what Theo gave Vincent sur- 
passed anything that Vincent could offer his brother. She was forced 
to make great financial sacrifices to enable Theo to support his 
brother. It was, therefore, quite natural that she should write of 
her husband's unfailing devotion to Vincent, and should fail to 
understand the spiritual sustenance and creative strength that Vin- 
cent had given to Theo—not to mention the mutually unconscious 
bond between them. 

Theo died only six months after Vincent's suicide. Dr. Kraus com- 
ments that Theo was ‘a broken man’ after Vincent's death. The 
doctor who treated Theo is quoted as describing the cause of death 
as ‘chronic illness, overstrain and sorrow’. It seems evident that life 
had lost its meaning for Theo without Vincent. 

Theo’s widow must have been fully aware of this almost mutually 
exclusive relationship. This is evident in her letter to Vincent at 
the time of her confinement, in which she asks him to console Theo 
should she not survive: ‘For’, she wrote, ‘there is no one in the 
world of whom he is as fond as you’, a clear indication, at this mo- 
ment of crisis in her life, that she recognized the strong tie between 
them. In editing Vincent's letters, she was fulfilling her husband's 
wish. This she did faithfully in accordance with her feelings. “As 
usual’, she wrote, ‘it is only Theo who understands and continues 
to help. . . . Theo always understands him, never gives a sharp or 
angry answer to his reproaches.’ 

Fru Bonger-Van Gogh's view of Vincent's relation to his pious 
and parochial Dutch family appears to be one of sympathy and 
identification with them, rather than awareness of Vincent's struggle 
against their rigid conventions. Such response in a middle-class 
bourgeois wife to the unorthodox and difficult behavior of her 
erratic brother-in-law is comprehensible in the light of her under- 
standably biased interpretation. But her judgment cannot be ac 
cepted as the authority on the character and quality of Vincent's 
genius. It is time, therefore, to revise the estimate of the relation- 
ship of the two brothers. A symbiosis depends upon a deeply moti- 
vated identification between two people which in this instance has 
not been psychoanalytically elucidated. Evidence of this interde- 


1 The italics are the reviewer's. 
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pendence, contrary to Dr. Kraus's theses, exists both in Vincent's 
letters and in the closely knit relation between the Van Gogh 
brothers. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG (NEW YORK) 


THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS, By Sigmund Freud, M.D. Tra 
lated and edited by James Strachey, with the assistance of A 
Freud. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1955. 692 pp. 


This new and complete translation, incorporating all alterations, 
additions, and deletions made by Freud in the original German 
text, is reprinted from Volumes IV and V of the Standard Edition, 
London, 1953. A bibliography includes a list of publications on 
dreams before 1900 as well as a list of the references quoted. 


THE EDITORS 


PSYCHOSOMATICs. By Max Hamilton, M.D. New York: John Wiley & 
Son, Inc., 1955. 225 pp. 


The author is Senior Lecturer, Department of Psychiatry, at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds School of Medicine in England. This book consists, 
for the most part, of a series of critical summaries of traditional ex- 
periments and theories which, the Foreword notes, must collectively. 
lead to a radical readjustment in the theory of disease. The author 
is more concerned with selecting works from the psychosomatic lit 
erature which make a genuine contribution to knowledge than 
with favoring one school or another. He is also inclined to look 
favorably upon work which is statistically valid or subject to treat 
ment by modern methods of statistical evaluation. This approa h 
narrows his field of choice, but it is an effort to 'avoid vague generali 
zations of those who prefer to argue from the too particular to the 
too general’. 

The introductory chapter of twelve pages sets the theoretical basis 
of the study and the definitions of psychosomatics, It traces scientific 
theory of disease from Pasteur to Darwin and then to Halliday, 
where it becomes psychobiology, Its extension to general medicine i$: 
called ‘psychosomatic theory’. The author elaborates psychosomatics 
with some definitions and classifications by Alexander, Wolff, and 
Halliday. A bit later he notes that Targowla felt iat American 
'psychosomatic medicine' was nothing more than a rediscovery o! 
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hysteria where the French left it in 1895. This chapter is inadequate 
as a theoretical basis, and will be of little help to the student seeking 
to find some theory to which to hold. It is, perhaps, the weakest part 
of the book. 

Six chapters comprising the main body of the book are devoted 
to various contributions accepted because of their intrinsic statistical 
validity or because the author can subject his own statistical analysis 
to them. Psychoanalytic contributions are included, but these do 
not lend themselves to similar statistical validation. This constitutes 
a dilemma. A conclusion from the material presented suggests that 
analysts to date have been more interested in exploring the various 
problems from their own points of view rather than in testing, prov- 
ing, and substantiating—or disproving and rejecting the work of 
their colleagues. 

Dr. Hamilton concludes that the general picture remains unsatis- 
factory and is characterized by loose thinking and a good deal of 
published work which is unsatisfactory on a technical level. He also 
notes many contradictions. He reviews the limitations of personality 
studies, and feels that the problem of specificity lies not so much in 
the predisposition but in the precipitating factors. He likes the 
work of Grace and Graham, 1952, and a paper by Lacey, Bateman 
and Van Lehn in 1953, because they lend themselves to methods of 
objective checking and validation of findings. He feels that a de- 
scription of personality by means of traits is inadequate, the funda- 
mental criticism being that traits are too static. He approves the 
‘dynamic approach’ of psychoanalysis and ‘other depth psychologies', 
but finds that the results are disappointing and that the difference 
depends much more on the differences between the schools of 
thought or between different therapists than between different dis- 
orders. He feels that a theoretical deficiency of this approach is in its 
insufficient attention to nonindividual and social factors. He sees the 
complexity of demonstrating mechanisms, but in spite of all this he 
is optimistic. He hopes that hypotheses and theories can be inter- 
woven and couched in terms which could form a guide to further 
experiments. 

It is interesting that in his extensive bibliography he finds no place 
for Freud’s personal contributions. 

H. KEITH FISCHER (PHILADELPHIA) 


ABSTRACTS 


International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXV, 1954- 


Psychoanalysis and the History of Art. E. H. Gombrich. Pp. 401-411. 


Ernest Jones once wrote that symbolism comprises almost the whole develop: 
ment of civilization: ‘A never-ending series of evolutionary substitutions, a cease 
less replacement of one idea, interest, capacity or tendency by another’, In th 
dim beginnings of art, a symbol was not experienced as a symbol, but rather 
the reality itself, just as to the young child a doll is not a symbol of a baby, 1 
rather is a real baby. Art grows and matures not by external accretions (such 
technical improvement) but by a constant extension and modification of symb 
The representational stereotypes of primitive culture invoke the pleasure p 
ciple through repetition and emphasis on similarities rather than differences. 
sophisticated, however, seek more difficult gratifications. To the degree that. 
is too direct, too obvious, too cloyingly sweet, it departs from symbolic 
sentation and becomes less appealing. Purely surface appeal (photos of pi 
girls) does not permit the audience to share in an artist's imaginative p 
where representational accuracy is the cardinal emphasis, the image is too e 
read, ‘we find repellent what yields too obvious, too childish gratification. 
vites to regression and we feel not secure enough to yield.’ On the other 
Impressionism, which requires an effort at shared activity, ‘yields a wond 
premium of regressive pleasure’. In Cubism, similarly, the primary process 
into full play, ‘anything is possible in this crazy world’. 

The artist's unconscious and his conflicts resemble those of the world a 
him, and he has special gifts. What is important is the social context in whit 
he works and to which he offers his work: -the style, the trend of the peop 
creates a sounding board in the reverberations of which the artist's private al 
personal meaning is all but swallowed up. We should therefore speak of resonan 
with the artist rather than of communication from him. It is questionable whi 
art is accessible to psychological analysis. The real work of art achieves more tl 
the satisfaction of a few analyzable cravings. It is ‘the highest type of organ 

` of countless pulls and counterpulls on a hierarchy of levels’ that baffles effo 
analysis. 


Regulatory Devices of the Ego Under Major Stress. Karl Menninger. Pp. 412-43 x 


The principle of homeostasis is applicable to psychological phenomena 
analytic theory. The ego functions mediate stimuli in the service of homeo 
Under stress, the ego improvises adaptive expedients for maintaining m: 
organismic integrity. This regulatory function of the ego can be concep 
in five hierarchically arranged groups representing increasingly great di 
failure in integration. This way of representing the ego functions is in kt 
with general organismic-biologic theory and facilitates more precise designa! 
of process and stage in the development of illness. i 
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Rehearsal and Collusion. Julius L. Rowley. Pp. 421-427. 


A thirty-four-year-old woman, in analysis for feelings of unreality, blushing 
when with strangers, and other symptoms, employed denial, projection, and act- 
ing out as principal means of defense, Behavior at the time of week-end and 
holiday interruptions of the analysis provided important information, Before and 
after holidays she often skipped appointments. One gain from this behavior was 
that she, not another (the analyst) determined the time and degree of separation. 
To be alone at such times was equated with exposure to dangerous drives, erotic 
and destructive. Just before one such holiday the analyst suddenly realized that, 
contrary to his usual plan, he had neglected to discuss the patient's problems in 
preparation for the interruption, and that this failure could be looked on as a 
collusion with the patient to deny that a holiday was going to occur. Discussion 
of this interplay, this collusion, clarified and resolved a difficult phase in treat- 
ment. 

Rehearsal was an element in the behavior of the patient: she was testing, by 
making a relatively unimportant break, her secret plan to effect a much longer 
break during the coming summer. She also used her blushing, a symbol of her 
destructiveness, to rehearse the effect of her destructiveness on the analyst, instead 
of employing the full force of her total potential destructiveness. The great ad- 
vantage of testing out (rehearsal) is that no unalterable commitment is made. The 
author discusses the question of when collusion (to intervene or not to intervene) 
is indicated, to facilitate such ‘rehearsals’. 


The Reintegration of a Wish, a Dream, and an Error, Robert M. Dorn. Pp. 428-431. 


A woman in analysis expressed in various interconnected ways, in two successive 
analytic sessions, her unconscious infantile longing for the analyst to caress and 
kiss her. This wish, heavily disguised, appeared in a request for a change of her 
customary appointment, in an error as to the actual time of the appointment, 
in the free associations, and in a dream occurring between the two sessions. This 
observation demonstrates the integrative nature and synthetic function of the 
ego even during seriously regressive periods. 

JOSEPH LANDER 


Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association. II, 1954» 


The Dream Specimen of Psychoanalysis. Erik Homburger Erikson. Pp. 5-56. 


Erikson attempts to reinterpret Freud’s Irma Dream. He emphasizes the clues 
in the manifest dream, applying his ideas about the ‘systematic configurational 
analysis of the manifest dream and the manifest social patterns of the dream 
population’, Ego regression during sleep is demonstrated by reference to *psycho- 
social criteria [for] the ego's successive graduations from the main crises of the 
human life cycle’. The Irma Dream deals predominantly with matters of ‘genera- 
tivity’; it also reaches into problems of ‘intimacy’ and ‘integrity’. Fliess became 
in the dream the object of a ‘creative as well as therapeutic transference’. 
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"The Irma Dream documents a crisis, during which a medical investigator's 
identity loses and regains its “conflict-free status". It illustrates how the latent 
infantile wish that provides the energy for the renewed conflict, and thus for the 
dream, is embedded in a manifest dream structure which on every level reflects 
significant trends of the dreamer's total situation." 


Some Considerations of the Use of Questioning as a Psychoanalytic Technique. 
Stanley L. Olinick. Pp. 57-66. 


The author discusses the usefulness of judicious questioning in therapy, par- 
ticularly of the inarticulate ‘borderline’ neurotic, the patient in an anxiety state, 
the obsessive patient, and the psychotic. Questioning may be necessary in the in- 
terpretation of resistance. ‘Systematic inquiry and interpretation both release 
potential energy for the reconfiguration of experience and action; both furnish 
the ego with an added increment of autonomy over instinct components.’ 


Psychological Aspects of the Organism Under Stress, Parts | and Il. Karl A. 
Menninger. Pp. 67-106 and pp. 280-310. 


The author is dissatisfied with present-day psychiatric nosologies and the loose- 
ness of the concept of defense. Psychology, including clinical psychiatric observa- 
tions and psychoanalytic hypotheses, should find a place in a general system of 
behavior. Application of the concept of homeostasis to psychology has been too 
limited, and the factors of growth and progressive differentiation of the organism 
must be represented. The theoretical biologist von Bertalanffy arrived at con- 
cepts similar to those considered by Freud in Beyond the Pleasure Principle, but 
with important differences. In living ‘open’ systems, a ‘steady state’ prevails. Sup- 
Plies of energy are imported and the process of entropy (disintegration of the 
system) that operates in inorganic ‘closed’ systems is counteracted. Biological 
forces—growth, reproduction, senescence—continuously threaten the homeostatic 
balance, ‘Irritability and autonomous activities are smaller waves of process SU- 
perimposed on the continuous flux of the system, irritability consisting in re- 
versible disturbances after which the system comes back to its steady state, and 
autonomous activities consisting in periodic fluctuations.’ Menninger contends 
that the concept of the ‘steady state’ should not be confined to the biochemical 
adjustment of the organism, but should include all psychological phenomena. It 
is pragmatically justifiable to think of tendencies of disintegration as force ina 
negative direction. The 'ego' is an organized functional part of the mental ap- 
paratus governed by ‘cybernetic feedbacks’ and 'servomechanisms'. Manifestations 
of the life instinct and the death instinct must be mediated by the ego, which con- 
stitutes a cybernetic mechanism. “The ego is thus a crystallized representative of 
the life instinct as well as its regulator’, striving for maintenance of an optimal 
physio-psycho-sociological balance. Physical and psychic pain are warning signals. 
If such signals are not heeded and imbalance continues, disability and finally 
death ensue. Illness is decompensation of the ego and a shift in the ‘steady state’, 

with regressive reorganization of the homeostatic pattern of the organism. 

Menninger illustrates in detail the mobilization of ‘normal’ devices for meeting 
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a minor emergency. He lists these ‘minor’ devices and the more radical and ex- 
pensive expedients adopted by the ego in major crises. These major expedients 
include psychosis—a term the author would like to abandon—and ultimately 
death. He believes that ‘this conceptualization of the ego’s regulatory function 
provides us with a broader frame of reference for understanding mental illness 
and will enable us to discard some of our vague, many-faceted, traditional terms 
in exchange for more definite and precise designations of process and stage, It 
also helps us to align our psychoanalytic concepts with general organismic- 
biologic theory.’ 
HERBERT ALDENDORFF 


Acting Out and Defensive Instinctual Gratification. Leo Angelo Spiegel. Pp. 107- 
119. 

Freud said of acting out that ‘the patient reproduces instead of remembering’; 
therefore, Spiegel says, ‘a basic understanding of acting out cannot be achieved 
without having at hand a psychoanalytic theory of memory’. In two patients for 
whom ‘acting out was a way of life’, Spiegel observed that the acting out gratified 
exhibitionistic and masochistic impulses. ‘This instinctual gratification is defen- 
sive, it is mobilized against narcissistic injury arising from nonfulfilment of in- 
fantile genital wishes, not against guilt or anxiety.’ It is a means of preserving the 
‘narcissistic equilibrium’, The author adds that ‘defensive instinctual gratification 
as a form of acting out is but one aspect of the broad field of acting out’. 

In treatment it is necessary to link the sexual humiliation in the transference 
to the humiliation in the acting out. ‘Only after the connection between the neces- 
sary transference frustration and the acting out (defensive instinctual gratifica- 
tion) has been solidly established does it become possible to analyze the more 
usual defensive mechanisms. . . .’ 

Freud suggested that a displacement of psychic energy from one drive to an- 
other may occur, Spiegel suggests that in patients of the kind he describes, ‘any 
rise in cedipal wishes in the transference is quickly displaced onto the partial 
drives’. "With the development of infantile genital wishes toward the father, the 
primary relation to the mother appears to be turned defensively against the new 
frustration of these wishes experienced at the hands of the father.’ The primitive 
relationship to the mother has been chiefly narcissistically exhibitionistic and 
masochistic. The preservation of the patient's narcissism involves a breach be- 
tween inner and outer reality. Reality testing is defective. Such patients ‘must 
necessarily approach borderline conditions’. 


Mother, God, and Superego. James Clark Moloney. Pp. 120-151. 


In this paper certain religious mystical experiences, theophany and kenosis, are 
compared with some schizophrenic phenomena and with certain aspects of normal 
creative thinking. The early development of the ego in certain individuals is 
characterized by a continuing struggle between the ‘self-system’ ego and the 
‘mother system’, or the ‘mother inspired’ demands of the superego. The sudden 
capitulation of the self-system to the mother-system gives rise to the psychic ex- 
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perience of a theophany or kenosis, which is described as ‘a blinding flash of in. 
spiration which seems to light the way toward resolution of [the beholder's] inner 
conflicts. The individual 'readjusts his whole psychic focus and surrenders his 
self-strivings, his own internal rhythms’, and becomes ‘the responsive messenger, 
satellite, or proselyte—the vicar of the very authority (the mother) which he orig- N 
inally attempted to offset, defeat, and destroy’. The prerequisites for spontaneous. 

theophany are sustained effort with subsequent exhaustion and relaxation of 
concentration. "These are also the ingredients of creative inspiration and the in- 
spirational experiences of psychotics,’ j 

The author discusses examples of theophanic and kenotic phenomena from 
religious history and from clinical psychiatric reports, and compares them to the 
normal creative intellectual process. The theophanic experience, 'the return to 
the superego', is the same as the 'elation concept' of Bertram D. Lewin, accord- 
ing to Moloney. 

The frequent occurrence in theophanic experiences of light or flashes of light 
and of sound is explained by the explosive violent vacating of energy from the 
self-system into the authoritarian system of mother and superego. The mother 
or her breast can represent the sun as purveyor of warmth, food, and comfort. 
The theophanic experience is a regression to the precognitive oral relationship 
of infant to mother’s breast; the precognitive diffuse mother becomes blended 
with the psychic superego which had developed at a time of greater cognition. 
"The identity of the superego . . . has been built up and fully established, and 
we may view it as an intrusion and extension of the precognitive diffuse mother 
resident at the baby's skin." 

Since the regression in theophany is to a precognitive starting point, the sud- 
den loss of energy by the real self allows the latter to be devoured and dominated 
by the internalized superego-mother-breast. 


MILTON GRAY 


Bulletin of the Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis, IV, 1954. 


Problems of Technique in Adult Analysis. Anna Freud. Pp. 44-70. 


This entire number of the Bulletin is devoted to the transcription of a seminat. 
on psychoanalytic theory and technique conducted by Miss Anna Freud on May 
10, 1954, for members and students of the Philadelphia Association for Psycho 


Nathan H. Colton, Marianne Kris, Edward Kronold, and Sidney U. Wenger. 

In an outline prepared for the seminar, entitled Problems of Technique in 
Adult Analysis, and in her introductory remarks, Miss Freud defined psycho: 
analytic therapy as one that recognizes and works with two processes in the pa 
tient’s mind, transference and resistance, and that is dynamically, genetically, 
qualitatively, and structurally determined. Since such rules of analytic technique 
as the basic rule of free association, the use of the couch, and the handling of the 
transference have a logical basis in this definition, any technical modifications We 
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introduce must be theoretically justified. Technical disagreements based upon 
theoretical differences between the various analytic schools of thought cannot be 
resolved until the theoretical differences are resolved. Modifications dictated by 
the emotional needs of the analyst can be understood as such when compared 
strictly with theory. 

Because psychoanalysis today has broader application, we need new or modi- 
fied technical prescriptions. The particular relationship between id and ego, 
manifested in transference and resistance, on which the analytic technique de- 
pends, applies only to neurotic disturbances. In other conditions, such as psy- 
chosis, delinquency, addiction, atypical character disturbances, and problems of 
childhood, there are quantitative or qualitative deviations from the neurotic pat- 
tern in the id and ego or in their relationship to each other. In such cases there 
may be manifestations of transference or resistance that exceed in force or malig- 
nancy the amounts with which we are able to cope, and modifications of tech- 
nique are often necessary. However, we cannot estimate this until we have insight 
into the structure of the case. Two individuals with the same descriptive diag- 
nosis and symptoms may react quite differently to the same technical procedure. 
Here it is not the procedure but the analyst's reasoning that is at fault. Similar 
or even identical symptoms may be based on very different psychopathology, and 
it is the latter that should determine our technique. For example, in the treat- 
ment of two male overt homosexuals the technical device of restraint of the per- 
verse activity was applied. It was successful in the one case where the psycho- 
pathology was that of addiction. The patient was enabled to tolerate the depri- 
vation by substitute gratification from the analyst, who was available for tele- 
phone calls at all times. This was clearly a departure from the classical technique. 
In the second case the same method failed. The analysis was nevertheless con- 
tinued to successful conclusion, and it became clear that the technique had been 
inappropriate because this man’s homosexuality had a completely different basis. 
For him the homosexual object served as a fetishistic substitute for his own penis 
and deprivation meant self-castration. 

A lengthy but lively discussion followed. The participants gave examples of 
specific modifications of analytic procedure utilized in the treatment of special 
clinical problems. Miss Freud discussed each example, often amplifying it with 
material from her own clinical experience, and always endeavored to demonstrate 
the relationship between technique and theory. Some of the modifications were 
quantitative and others were qualitative. Some examples served to illustrate the 
‘perversion’ of the analytic rules by the patient’s neurosis for purposes either of 
defense or gratification. In these cases the problem was not of a special technique 
but rather of taking note of the deviation. 

HASKELL F. NORMAN 


American Journal of Psychiatry. CXI, 1955. 
The Origin of Human Movement. Temple Fay. Pp. 644-652- 


Interesting correlations are made between patterns of movement of lower forms 
of vertebrate life, of the normal human infant, and of persons with cortical in- 
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jury and disease. The studies have been applied to the rehabilitation of spastic 
paraplegics and others. By utilizing primitive reflexes still available after loss of 
cortical control, patients may learn to coórdinate like a dinosaur or feed like an 
amphibian. The greater freedom of action and independence and the dignity of 
upright posture thus attained are primitive satisfactions but they are valid and 
potent motivations for the laborious process of rehabilitation. 


Pseudoreversibility of Catatonic Stupor. Erwin W. Strauss and Richard M. Griffith. 
Pp. 680-685. 


The authors reopen the old question, is catatonia psychogenic or is it organic? 
They believe that their ‘rheoscopic studies’ (movies) of catatonic movements will 
help to supply some answers, Catatonic stupors are improved by playing ball and 
by the administration of sodium amytal and carbon dioxide, But this improve- 
ment is only temporary. The authors call it ‘pseudoreversible’, and conclude that 
catatonic behavior is due to ‘biological changes which transform the mode of 
being in the world beyond the reach of normal or abnormal purpose and mo- 
tivation’, 


RICHARD BURNETT 


The Operational Matrix of Psychiatric Practice. I. Consistency and Variability in Inter- 
view Impressions of Different Psychiatrists. G. N. Raines and J. H. Rohrer. Pp. 
721-733. 


Significant differences occur in the frequency with which individual psychia- 
trists recognize particular types of personality; moreover different psychiatrists 
observe different traits in the same person. The cause of these differences lies 
perhaps in the past experiences of the psychiatrists, which cause them to be more 
sensitive to certain characteristics of patients and to distort their perception of 
other characteristics, 


Occupational Therapy With 'Refractory' Patients. P. O. O'Reilly and J. R. Hand- 
forth. Pp. 763-766. š 


The authors endeavor to show that occupational therapy, if it is adapted to the 
patient’s specific needs, can improve the status of even ‘hopeless’ cases. Excerpts 
from the hospital records of fourteen Patients so treated are presented. 


The Ganser Syndrome: A Review and Addit bert 
Weiner and Alex Braiman, Pp. "ES cols ln 


Ganser in 1898 described a hysterical twilight state with paralogia. Most cases 
reported since have occurred in Prisons. Weiner and Braiman here present cases 
of Gansers syndrome occurring during the course of other diseases. They be- 
lieve that such patients are Psychotic, and that the syndrome is a reaction to 
intolerable stress with feelings of utter helplessness, By amnesia with loss of 
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personal identity and paralogia the patient indicates he cannot be held respon- 
sible for his actions. 
DAVID L. RUBINFINE 


Psychiatric Quarterly. XXIX, 1955. 
On Exaggeration. Edmund Bergler. Pp, 262-272. 


Bergler believes that every neurotic symptom has three layers. The basic neu- 
rosis is caused by conflict due to masochistic oral regression, which is forbidden 
by the superego. The primary defense is pseudoaggression. The culprit accepts 
blame for this in order to hide the greater crime, psychic masochism. Two pa- 
tients used extreme exaggeration to ridicule parental authorities for their exag- 
geration; this was especially apparent in the transference, This aggression was 
only the primary defense against a more deeply repressed masochism, forbidden 
by the conscience. The punishment meted out by the parental figures for the 
aggression is accepted; thus the more important and more shameful conflict is 
hidden. 


On the Fear of Success. Daniel B. Schuster. Pp.412-420. 


'This paper is an elaboration of Freud's statement that 'people occasionally 
fall ill precisely because a deeply-rooted and long-cherished wish has come to ful- 
filment’, The guilt engendered by the success is closely connected with the 
achievement of forbidden success in the cedipus complex. Minor forms of this 
phenomenon occur in the psychopathology of everyday life as well as in the neu- 
roses. Many persons say of a pleasant day, ‘Yes, it's nice, but wait till tomorrow’. 
Some greatly fear the envy of others if they gain possession of a new house or car 
or get a promotion. References are common to ‘cruel fate’; we feel that our at- 
tempts to fulfil our wishes or gain our goals will meet with opposition, as if one 
must pay a price for anything one gets in life and is under some obligation to 
‘buy off’ a threatening person. 

JOSEPH BIERNOFF 


Psychosomatic Medicine. XVI, 1954. 


A Possible Relationship Between Psychological Factors and Human Cancer. Eugene 
M. Blumberg, Philip M. West, and Frank W. Ellis. Pp. 277-286. 


This paper emphasizes the relationship of the patient’s personality to the rate 
of growth of his neoplasm. The principal instrument used for this study was a 
battery of tests, of which the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 
found to be the most valuable. Patients with rapidly advancing cancer were found 
to be significantly different in psychological structure from those whose period of 
survival was far longer than the average expectancy. It is suggested that long- 
standing intense emotional stress may exert a profoundly stimulating effect on 
the rate of growth of an established cancer. The ability to reduce environmental 
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and emotional stresses or to adapt oneself effectively to them may explain dif- 
ferences in resistance to cancer, 


Specificity of Peptic Ulcer to Intense Oral Conflicts, Hal S. Streitfeld. Pp. 315-326. 


Streitfeld examines Alexander's unsubstantiated theory that each of the various 
kinds of psychosomatic disturbance results from psychological factors specific for 
that disturbance, He attempts to determine whether patients with peptic ulcer 
differ from patients with psychosomatic illness not of the gastrointestinal tract in 
having conflict over intense wishes to suck or be fed and to bite or devour. He 
assumes that oral conflicts can be reliably identified by projective tests, princi- 
Pally the Rorschach test and the Blacky Pictures, Affective content of the Ror- 
schach responses was scored by a special method. The subjects were twenty pa- 
tients with peptic ulcer and twenty patients with psychosomatic disorders of 
tracts other than the gastrointestinal. 

The two groups did not differ significantly in oral dependency. Conflict over 
oral-dependent needs is much too common to be considered a specific agent. The 
study did reveal that conflict over oral-aggressive wishes is significantly stronger 
in ulcer patients than in other psychosomatic patients, This difference, however, 
was not found consistently on all tests, nor was it significant at a very high level 
of confidence. Moreover, half the control group showed evidence of it. This con- 
flict has been reported basic in many disease entities, 

A wide variability in the defenses used by patients with ulcer was found by 
pian inspection of the data. The search for specific defenses appears to be 

H 

The author suggests the following conclusion: ‘Peptic ulcer patients do not 
differ from other psychosomatic cases in being frustrated in the gratification of 
their oral-dependency needs. Nor do they differ in the kind of overt personality 
they present to the world. Where they do differ is in their tendency to react with 
strong oral-aggressive wishes to the frustration of their oral-dependent needs. 
Other psychosomatic cases may indulge in such wishes, but they usually do not do 
so with the intensity or frequency that ulcer patients do,’ 


VICTOR CALEF 
The Scientific Monthly. LXXIX, 1954. 


Psychoanalysis and Scientific Method. Pp. 293-310. 


Bin a bsc on Validation of Scientific Theories held in Boston in Decem- 
er, 1953, four papers, abstracted and commented on below, comprised a sympo- 
sium on Psychoanalysis and Scientific Method, 


Meaning of Psychoanalytic Conc i i 
Muere Mpc ncepts and Confirmation of Psychoanalytic Theories 


The author discusses four chief objections to the method and content of psy- 


choanalysis. 1. Freud's lack of sophistication concerni ilosop jene 
a ack of cerning the philosophy of scien 
and his tendency to reify his concepts. 2. It is ioiei to assume the €x- 
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istence of internal conditions—the unconscious, instincts, reaction-formation, 
and ‘central’ processes—on the basis of such evidence as subjective fantasies. 3. 
Psychoanalysis is introspectionistic and its theories too far removed from ob- 
servable data. 4. Psychoanalysis tends to weaken ethical principles and to foster 
immorality while minimizing the role of reason. 

In Frenkel-Brunswik’s critique, Freud and psychoanalysis not only emerge as 
scientifically respectable but are—surprisingly—vindicated by the views prevailing 
among the philosophers of science. It is clear that Freud generally proceeded in 
a now approved ‘operational’ way long before operationalism was conceptualized, 
Frenkel-Brunswik writes, ‘Actually Freud, in contrast to some of his followers, was 
keenly aware of logical and epistemological problems, . . . Freud's concept of 
instinct is a truly explanatory, inferential construct imbued with some degree of 
independence. He avoided unnecessary duplication by fully considering the func- 
tional ambiguities inherent in the relationships between drives and behavior 
rather than by directly projecting behavioral trends back into the subjects, 

‘One of the most bewildering aspects of psychoanalytic theory is the turning 
away from the obvious face-value picture of personality as it derives from intro- 
spection or from the direct, “phenotypical” observation of external behavior seg- 
ments, An example is the reinterpretation of overt friendliness as a sign of under- 
lying hostility, or of extreme tidiness as a sign of preoccupation with dirt. The 
discrepancy disappears with the specification of a set of fixed or variable opera- 
tional conditions that determine when overt behavior is to be interpreted as 
“genuine” and when as manifesting some heterogeneous latent factor. 

‘Psychoanalysis shares with modern physics the fact that its statements do not 
lend themselves to the most direct and obvious types of confirmation. In each 
case, the highly interpretive statements involved do not carry the rules of their 
confirmation as obviously with themselves as do more descriptive statements. In 
reviewing the extensive literature on objective studies of psychoanalytic hypo- 
theses, one is impressed by the fact that the more descriptive types of hypotheses 
involved in the theory of “fixation” and “regression” proved to be more readily 
accessible to experimental confirmation than the more explanatory ones on "re- 
pression", "projection", and “reaction-formation”, This may indeed be due to 
the fact that the latter derive from the more inferential and abstract parts of psy- 
choanalytic theory. Complex conditions, such as those involved in the analysis of 
transference, are required before that which has been repressed may become 
conscious." 

The last sentence tends to contradict the author's preceding conjecture that the 
concepts of repression, projection, and reaction-formation belong to the more 
inferential and abstract parts of psychoanalytic theory. They can be demonstrated 
just as easily as can fixation and regression, not in ordinary experience of life od 
in the laboratory, but in the ‘objective’ experimental situation in psychoanalysis. 
Whether psychoanalytic theory in general can be validated—except in a secondary 
and tangential way—by nonpsychoanalytic methods is highly questionable. 

‘Regardless of how imperfect psychoanalytic theory may be in its formal struc- 
ture it has no rival among psychological theories as far as the range of both its 
evidence and its explanatory power is concerned. . . . Acceptance of the ambigu- 
ous relationship between motivation and manifestation, which is the chief dis- 
covery of psychoanalysis, requires cognitive tolerance of ambiguity on the part of 
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the scientist. Its opposite, the concretistic, compulsive, and dogmatic patterns of. 
perception and thought that have been so vividly described by both psychiatrists. 
and psychoanalysts and are not infrequent among scientists are not conducive to 
the acceptance of psychoanalysis.’ } 
As to the shortcomings of psychoanalytic theory, Frenkel-Brunswik believes that _ 
because of its inherent incompleteness, ‘psychoanalysis did not altogether manage 
to avoid the pitfalls of motivational relativism and of a genetic dissolution of 
overt adjustmental values. This one-sidedness has, to a certain extent, been rem: 
edied in the more recent turning of psychoanalysis from an almost exclusive em: 
phasis on the id and on motivation to an increased concern with the ego—that is 
with reality-oriented behavior, and with adjustment in general. Even so, psycho: | 
analytic expansion in this direction has been more programmatic than real, and 
there are a number of problems that can be solved only by an explicit integration 
of psychoanalysis with psychology proper and with sociology. The conceptual | 
| 

f 
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tools of psychoanalysis just are not sufficient to explain fully rational and social 
behavior. In fact, if we were to deny this we would obscure the essential theo- 
retical contribution of Freud, which is his discovery of motivational dynamics 
She feels too that the ‘defensive’ approach to character structure is too narrow; 
‘this view does not do justice to all the satisfactions gained from moving along - 
constructive social avenues’. Here the author’s criticism, I believe, is valid only if 
applied to some psychoanalytic writers. Few psychoanalysts maintain or imply 
that psychoanalysis is a ‘complete’ system or that psychoanalysis will supply the | 
final answers to every question in psychology or sociology; witness the increasing j 
participation of psychoanalysts in multidisciplinary treatment and research. Psy: - 
choanalysis as a Weltanschauung is affirmed almost exclusively by the straw men - 
erected by antipsychoanalytic writers, l 
{ 


Critique of Psychoanalytic Concepts and Theories. B. F. Skinner. 


| 
A reader unfamiliar with Professor Skinner's everblooming diatribes against 
Psychoanalysis will be shocked by this article after Frenkel-Brunswik's masterly 
presentation. This is a pathetic temper tantrum against Freud; there is no at 
tempt to differentiate Freudian from freudian, no real awareness of the history” 
of Psychoanalysis or of science, Like many other critics, the author does not 
realize that psychoanalysis cannot stand or fall on the validity or invalidity of 
certain of Freud's concepts and speculations. For example, the hypothesis of å 
death instinct is not essential to Psychoanalysis; many, perhaps most, psycho 
analysts do not accept it. Freud himself stated that the hypothesis belonged t0 
biology rather than psychoanalysis, Similarly, psychoanalysis is unimpaired bY 
Freud’s inconsistencies and contradictions in his 
apparatus’ over which Skinner seems to 
essential to psychoanalytic theory, 


many references to the ‘mental 
gloat. Freud clearly delineated what 18 


On the Scientific Status of Psychoanalysis. Jerome Richfield. 


Richfield suggests that ‘the questions and statements ordinarily involved in 
discussions of the relationship between psychoanalysis and science are arbitrary 
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confused, and inadequate. I hope to show that the problem of the scientific 
status needs restatement’ The author’s hope is fulfilled and the restatement is 
admirable. The ‘eulogistic function or emotive significance of the term science’ 
must be recognized. ‘It seems to be assumed that to question the scientific status 
of an activity is equivalent to asking whether that activity is desirable, reliable, 
and valid.’ The scientific opponents of psychoanalysis have differed so funda- 
mentally in their critiques that their particular objections seem to cancel out one 
another. Thus psychoanalysis has been attacked because it is deterministic and 
because it does not restrict itself to the orthodox determinism of neurophysiology 
and biochemistry. One writer accepts only two accounts of psychosomatic se- 
quences because these alone reveal the attention to mechanism he requires in 
any scientific theory. Another holds that mechanistic explanations ‘are a Vic- 
torian remnant which recent events in physics have shown to be impossible or 
undesirable’. The author believes that this bewildering array of diverse criteria 
results from questions about ‘the scientific status’ of any study because science, 
quite as much as psychoanalysis, is a term of varying applicability. ‘Questions 
about the nature of science are not scientific questions.’ They ‘involve a technical 
philosophic analysis in terms of some combination of sociological, semantic, 
ethical, logical, epistemological, and historical facts and values’. With regard to 
the charge that psychoanalysis is mystical, the author shows that the argument 
depends on the preconception that knowledge is either perceptual or inferential, 
with mysticism relegated to some emotional type of experience outside the realm 
of ‘genuine science’, After refuting this argument on logical grounds, Richfield 
proceeds to the key issue, ‘The question is whether testable hypotheses are ob- 
tainable from the characteristic activities of the psychoanalyst, and not whether 
the psychoanalyst, like the mystic, assigns a cognitive function to various emo- 
tional states.” 

Next he discusses the familiar argument against the concept of reaction-forma- 
tion, that it violates ‘a fundamental canon of scientific method to the effect that 
statements must be expressed in a manner that allows for the possibility of 
disproof. . . . That opposite traits reveal the same underlying condition’ is un- 
acceptable according to this canon. ‘Despite the apparent plausibility of this im- 
portant criticism, it can readily be shown that the objection involved does not 
apply. The characteristic psychoanalytic hypotheses that concern us here are 
highly elliptical statements concealing much theoretical complexity, We should 
not understand the psychoanalyst to be asserting simply that the concept of an 
anal character implies stinginess in one case and extravagance in another, What 
is intended is the statement that an anal character, together with certain. variables, 
implies stinginess in one case, while an anal character with different variables in 
another instance implies extravagance. The patient who hoards and the patient 
Who reacts with extravagant behavior to his primary impulse to hoard are tod 
“stingy” in the same sense. This is very often obscured by the psychoanalytic 
statement that the extravagant patient is “really” stingy.’ 

The term instinct may have been an unfortunate choice, ‘but this does not 
falsify any psychoanalytic correlations or invalidate the principle of the homeo- 
static model used in psychodynamic explanation. ... How much conformity is 
necessary before psychoanalysis should be awarded its scientific credentials?” As 
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to the possible criterion of experimental verifiability, Richfield notes that it is ‘4 
characteristic of varied importance in most of the generally accepted speciali 
sciences. He then delineates the unique conditions in analysis which, ‘while 
allowing experimentation, preclude the imposition of experiment as a criterion” 
of scientific respectability. . ... The psychoanalyst should apply certain methodo 
logical norms and techniques of research when these are compatible with the 
nature of the facts upon which his work depends, He should not conform to 
certain procedures simply because they are characteristic of a highly regarded), 
physics or are in some questionable way associated with a vague and arbitrary l 
abstraction like the general notion of "science". . . . The term scientific meth 

is at present clearest and most useful when it is taken as a historical expression,” 
designating the class of different procedures that men in search of systematit) 
factual knowledge have found best suited to the realization of their goal, Any 
further specification would be groundless and productive of nothing except 
endless dispute.’ ; 


i 
Notes on the Discussion between Frenkel-Brunswik and Skinner. Michael Scriven. — 


Scriven, also a philosopher of science, confines himself to ‘the fundamental 
issue’ between Frenkel-Brunswik and Skinner: "Does the theoretical aspect ol 
psychoanalytic discussion contribute anything useful over and above the ad: 
mittedly important observed correlations (for example, between specified types? 
trauma and neuroses)? Dr. Skinner disagrees in a fundamental way with th 
method involved rather than with the actual results of the method. He does ™ 
believe that the process of hypothesizing in a new theoretical language is eve 
fruitful.’ Scriven disagrees with this position, first ‘on historical grounds. I bé 
lieve that the suggestive power of conceptual terms is indispensable to scien 
activity; and I do not think that this can be dismissed as a property of an! 
mature science—it seems to me to be what distinguishes a science from a summā 

The second point of disagreement is a logical one. ‘I do not think that there 
a fundamental difference between the observation terms and theoretical tem 
of science, even at a given moment. There are important differences, indeed, 
tween terms such as “length” or “response frequency”, on the one hand, 
others such as “entropy” or “intelligence”. But it is a mistake to think that the 
differences correspond to the difference between theory-neutral and theory? 
taminated terms. For observation terms are also embedded in a theory, albeit! 
very well-established one, and every now and again we are awakened by the 
covery that this theory is not inviolable and that we have to change our com 
of, let us say, length in a fundamental way, perhaps by introducing a refero. 
to the velocity of the measured object. Conversely, although we may ODS! 
entropy changes or intelligence levels in a different way from length and © 
sponse frequency—a way that makes people want to say that we really infer the! 
from other observations—this is only half the truth, for we do observe that í 
man is intelligent or introverted or unconsciously motivated." 

Scriven is very gentle with Skinner, whom he regards as not primarily : 
terested in the explanation of behavior but rather in providing the descripti 
laws that form an important part of explanations, 'Skinner's interest appear 
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be in answering the “how” rather than the “why” about behavior.’ In considering 
Skinner’s and Scriven’s contributions, it is important to restate the indispensable 
emphasis of psychoanalysis: the psychoanalyst is immediately and primarily 
interested in the what rather than the how and why. If the psychoanalyst can 
tolerate the anxiety of not knowing (Frenkel-Brunswik’s tolerance of ambiguity), 
and can search for the what, the how and why tend to fall into place, chiefly 
through preconscious activity, without conscious straining for explanations. The 
what, how and why thus obtained must then be subjected to strict scrutiny and 
further testing in the experimental situation provided by every psychoanalytic 
session. Actually the emphasis on the what characterizes every scientific approach; 
the unique contribution of psychoanalysis to scientific method is the discovery 
and continuing elucidation of those factors in the scientist that create blind spots 
or interfere with his making the most of what he sees, 


H. ROBERT BLANK 


Journal of Mental Science. C, 1954. 


Some Aspects of the 'Moral Treatment! of the Insane Up to 1854. Alexander Walk. 
Pp. 807-837. 


The Journal of Mental Science had its centennial in 1954. The author traces the 
development of the ‘moral treatment’ of the insane during the hundred years 
from 1754 to the publication of the first volume of that Journal in 1854. During 
that period the term ‘moral’ referred not to ethical principles but rather to 
Psychological, in distinction to physical, methods of handling psychotic patients. 
The author offers a chronological survey of the attitudes and contributions of a 
large number of workers, most of whose names are relatively unknown: Battie, 
Monro, Wilks (who treated George III), Paul Slade Knight (who in 1827 warned 
of the bad effects of too rigid an adherence to classification of patients), Ellis, 
Connolly, and others. The author also reviews the work of the better known pio- 
neers such as Tuke and Pinel (whose dramatic liberation of patients from the 
chains of the Salpétriére was not necessarily an index of the consistency of his 
enlightened attitudes; he was a strong adherent of such repressive measures as the 
‘little velvet waistcoat’, which applied pressure to the shoulders of patients until 
they begged for mercy, and the cold douche). The emphasis in this article is on 
the evolution of a more humanitarian attitude toward the psychotic patient rather 
than the development of any kind of scientific psychology which might be ap- 
Plied to the treatment of such patients. However, some interesting comments are 
Tecorded in regard to the importance of the personality of the physician in the 
management of the psychotic, the role of nurses and attendants in care of the 
Patients, the need of ‘seducing’ the patient from his withdrawn state by making 
his environment as desirable as possible, and the relation between poor manage- 
ment and violent behavior. Of interest is the remark of Leuret, who in 1840 
stated, ‘Is it for your personal satisfaction that you look after the insane? Do you 
do it because you like being met with grateful or friendly smiles? If that is so, 
you had better leave mental medicine alone—you will get from it nothing but 
perpetual disappointment. But if you have in mind only your real aim, to cure 
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the patient, then rouse his anger if anger can divert him from his delusions, gie 
him if necessary real causes of complaint against yourself; for a really well-felt an 
well-founded passion may be the best ally you can call to your aid.’ 


Depersonalization: |. Etiology and Phenomenology; II. Clinical Syndromes. 
Ackner. Pp. 838-872. 


Ackner describes the confusion that exists in regard to the concept of dept 
sonalization, part of which he believes is semantic and part of which springs fro 
the difficulty in accurately delimiting this syndrome, He reduces the numetd 
clinical manifestations of depersonalization to four relatively basic symp! 
the feeling of unreality, the unpleasant quality of this feeling, the nondelusioni 


and reliable. In the second part of his paper, the author develops the idea th 
feelings of depersonalization develop when the individual is unable to integni! 
new experiences into the psychic apparatus, In this regard depersonalization €: 
cupies a position somewhere between the delusional and the nondelusional. Forin 
stance, in the early stages of a psychosis, sensations or perceptions may appt! 
which the individual cannot accept as either within his own experience or as di 
lusional. In this situation depersonalization may develop. As the delusional sj 
tem develops, the patient may integrate these experiences into the delu: oni 
world with disappearance of the depersonalization. A comparable sequent 
events is hypothecated in the nonpsychotic, who may have difficulty in in! 

ing new experiences because of a change in the relationship of the indivi 
to his world, his body, or his own psychic functioning. When the experience 
integrated, the depersonalization diminishes. Ackner outlines a number of dini 
syndromes in which depersonalization is found, each syndrome being name 
with reference to the main factor causing difficulty in the integration of new @ 
periences: for example, the organic syndrome of depersonalization, the sch 
disturbance of identity, the hysterical disturbance of identity, the depressive § 
drome of depersonalization. Relatively little consideration is given to dyna 
or genetic factors that predispose toward the failure to integrate new experien®® 


Psychosis as a Cause of Mental Deficiency. Gerald O'Gorman. Pp. 934-943 


O'Gorman presents the thesis that many cases diagnosed as mental deficiell 
may actually be cases of deteriorated schizophrenia that began very early in 
He suggests that the very earliest and perhaps most severe schizophrenic pro 
produce a clinical picture of idiocy or imbecility, whereas less severe psych 
states beginning at a somewhat later period may result in milder forms of fee” i 
mindedness. In testing this hypothesis, the author re-evaluated a group of 9b 
nosed mental defectives and found that twenty-nine per cent of the patie 
is psychotic; their symptoms were indistinguishable from deteriorated 8% " 
phrenia. 
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Hypnography—A Technique in Hypnoanalysis. Ainslie Meares. Pp. 965-974. 


The author describes a technical device to be used with hypnoanalysis, After 
hypnosis is induced the patient is told to paint something. The patients produce 
paintings dealing with significant emotional conflicts; afterward, while the subject 
is still in the hypnotic state, associations can be obtained. Various resistances may 
arise during the painting or the associative procedure, and appropriate techniques 
must be utilized to circumvent these reactions. A danger in the use of this tech- 
nique is the too sudden awareness of repressed traumas. This is a greater problem 
during hypnography than in waking analysis or verbal hypnoanalysis because an 
idea expressed symbolically in the paintings cannot be defended against as readily 
as a comparable idea expressed in words. However this problem can be effectively 
met by increasing the depth of the hypnosis, and Meares believes that this tech- 
nique may have some value in psychiatric research and in the treatment of pa- 
tients who will not speak readily under hypnoanalysis. 


EDWARD WEINSHEL 


Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse. XVII, 1953, Nos. 1 and 2. 


M. Benassy writes on The Theory of Instincts and M. Bouvet on The Ego in 
Obsessional Neurosis. Both papers, delivered at the Fifteenth Conference of 
French Speaking Analysts, are lengthy, with extensive review of the literature. 
No brief abstract can render justice to the papers and the discussion. 

Benassy's paper is an attempt to integrate freudian metapsychology with newer 
evidence of comparative animal psychology (ethology). Bouvet's paper is a de- 
tailed analysis of the defenses and defensive systems evolved by the ego in ob- 
sessional patients, in particular the function of their ambivalence. The author 
draws certain conclusions about therapeutic techniques, especially the degree 
of frustration the analyst can impose upon the patient. 


The 'Displaced' CEdipus Complex. N.N. Dracoulides. Pp. 242-249. 


The author distinguishes a third type of cedipal complex (beside the hostile 
and negative), which he calls ‘displaced’, Typically, the child is brought up in a 
family with a dominant, masculine mother and a weak, dominated father. The 
mother functions psychologically as a father. She is the phallic mother to whom 
the child will direct its castration anxiety whereas the father will be entirely de- 
valuated. In its relationship to its father it will imitate the mother’s contempt. 
The relationship to the phallic mother has the ambivalence that usually charac- 
terizes the relationship to the father. The common complaint of such a patient 
is his wish for affection from a mother. Some of these patients can sustain only 
a platonic relationship with a female love object whereas a sexual object must be 
devaluated. In certain cases the fear of castration may lead defensively to PASNE 
homosexuality. The main distinction from the negative cedipus complex is the 
fact that the sexual object remains the mother or her substitute and that there 
ìs only a change in aim (passivity). 
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Difficulties of Didactic as Compared to Therapeutic Analysis. S. Nacht. h, 
320-327. 


Dr. Nacht emphasizes the differences rather than the similarities between didi 
tic and therapeutic analysis, from the point of view of the patient as well ad 
the analyst. The candidate has more theoretical knowledge, comes of his om 
volition, chooses his analyst for professional reasons as well as for personal ona 
and expects to continue a social and professional relationship with his andy, 
after completion of the treatment. The analyst is therefore not a neutral figu 
but one endowed with many realistic attributes. This modifies the transfere 
and strengthens the defenses, Intellectualization is made easy. Furthermore thet 
is a conscious wish in the candidate to identify himself with the analyst; in i 
usual patient this wish is unconscious. In a didactic analysis the candidate can 
flee from the analysis as readily, and the dependence on the analyst is therefore 
alistic and not imaginary as in a therapeutic analysis, This makes it necessary 
handle transference in a much more subtle way in order to be effective, Th 
author also discusses the dangers of countertransference, in particular the ot 
nipotent fantasies of the analyst. In conclusion he points out that the differe 
between the two situations requires a difference in technique. Didactic anal 
is easier if some neurotic symptoms are present. A so-called normal person n 
be a less suitable candidate. 

Dr. Nacht ends by suggesting two measures that minimize the difficulties d! 
training analysis, Graduation from an institute should be dependent upon Ù 
control analysts, rather than the training analyst, and a second analysis 
be required after the candidate has become a member of the society. 


Clinical Studies of Infantile Frustration, P. C. Racamier. Pp. 328-350. 


The author reviews the psychological and developmental needs of the tf 
born and young infant and reviews the analytic literature. He discusses tras 
of birth, physiological prematurity, vegetative immaturity, oral functions 
sorimotor impotence, object relationship, sucking needs, sensory needs, mo 
needs, and the need of a stable physical environment. He next considers frut 
tions of these basic needs, such as parental absences, various types of pi 
rejection, and such specific frustrations as toilet training by a compulsive m 

A series of basic needs in infancy must be satisfied if the infant is to mall 
Major frustrations of these needs result in permanent damage, not in mere i 
totic disturbances. Racamier attempts to establish a series of factors in the 
tion of personality, listing the precocious frustrations of infancy as in | 
between hereditary and congenital factors on the one hand and psychogeniel 
tors on the other. 


l 
Things Always Come in Threes. F. Lechat. Pp. 518-540: | 
a! 


Lechat illustrates by several examples from his analytic practice the efie 
two severe and similar traumata during the patient's early life in producing H 
ious expectation of a third similar event, This anxious expectation results # 
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neurotic symptom. The second event re-enforces the first and the patient be- 
comes convinced that there is no other possibility for the future. He then develops 
anxiety in any situation that might lead to a repetition of the traumatic situa- 
tion. The patient may have a neurotic wish to retain the anxiety because it pro- 
tects him against repetition of the trauma. 


Anxiety State Following Combat Wound. Y. Roumajon. Pp. 548-555. 


The author describes an acute traumatic neurosis consisting of marked anxiety 
states in a French officer wounded in Indo-China. This officer was saved from a 
large massacre by playing dead but was injured by bullet wounds and stabbings, 
His life was saved by emergency surgery. Two days after this event he developed 
startle reaction and fear of the dark and insomnia, These symptoms persisted 
until after his return to France. His history revealed a similar episode during the 
French liberation in 1944 when he was saved from a firing squad only by the 
fortuitous arrival of a high German officer. The significant difference between the 
two episodes seems to be the fact that in Indo-China the patient was completely 
disarmed. To cope with his acute anxiety he had a fantasy in which he had a 
machine gun and killed the Vietminh attacker. This fantasy represents an identi- 
fication with the aggressor, 

HENRY F, MARASSE 


Revista de Psicoanálisis. XI, 1954. 


Psychoanalysis of 'Free Association’, of ‘Interpretation’, and of ‘Words’. L. G. de 
Alvarez de Toledo. Pp. 267-313. 


By analyzing the patient's spoken words, it can be demonstrated that his earli- 
est mechanisms of defense are also his earliest mechanisms for attaining his love 
objects, They persist throughout life and are indispensable for the faculty of 
symbolization, They determine the normal, neurotic, or psychotic qualities of 
the personality. The author's discussion of magic-animistic concepts of the hand, 
the voice, words, space, and time is convincing, but some of her concepts are un- 
Clear, perhaps because she offers no clinical examples. 


` On Depersonalization During the Transference Neurosis. Leon Grinberg. Pp. 
314-347. 


This remarkable article demonstrates the repetitive occurrence of feelings of 
depersonalization and of derealization, and the relationship between these feel- 
ings and the transference. The special characteristics of these feelings, their genesis, 
and their evolution are described. The feelings occurred for the first time during 
treatment, and appeared only during the analytic sessions. The author traces the 
feelings to origins in castration fears, homosexual desires, and fears of the analyst's 
death wishes. Deeply repressed oral frustrations caused partial temporary loss of 
Parts of the patient's ego. The patient progressed from severe ritualistic obsessive- 
compulsive behavior to the syndrome of depersonalization. The author concludes 
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that ‘brief sensations of strangeness or mild depersonalization reactions are more 
frequent than they are usually thought to be; they seem to be among the psycho- 
pathological aspects of daily living’. 


On Music. Enrique Racker, etal. Pp. 423-478. 


The authors describe the symbolic meanings of music in general, of singing, 
and of playing an instrument, the piano. These meanings range from ‘good or 
bad breast’ to ‘a masturbatory act’; they include the primal scene, the oral- 
cannibalistic feast, and the destruction (with manic excitement) of the object ima- 
goes. Music is also thought of as an ‘ideal’ object because ‘it is always there’ and 
does not frustrate or abandon: it is the ‘ideal breast’ or the ‘mother’s voice’. ‘Of all 
creative work, perhaps it is in artistic work that the most primitive fantasies are 
found. And probably it is in music that we find the most archaic preverbal con- 
tents . . . [because] it is the most abstract and least tangible or material of arts,’ 
Therefore it is the most suitable medium for expression of the infant-mother, 
preverbal relationships. 

GABRIEL DE LA VEGA 


The Nagoya Journal of Medical Science. (Nagoya University School of Medicine, 
Nagoya, Japan.) XVII, 1954. 


A Comparison of the Personality Differences in Two Generations of Japanese Ameri- 
cans by Means of the Rorschach Test. George DeVos. Pp. 153-265. 


The author, a member of the Interdisciplinary Research Group which studied 
the Japanese Americans relocated in the Chicago area, investigated by the Ror- 
schach test immigrant Japanese Americans, called ‘Issei’ or ‘first generation’, 
American-born Japanese Americans called ‘Nisei’ or ‘second generation’, and a 
group of American-born Japanese Americans who were sent back to Japan during 
childhood, called ‘Kibei’ or ‘Return to America’. He compared these groups with 
normal, neurotic, and schizophrenic Americans. 

The psychoanalyst will find most interesting DeVos’s conclusions concerning 
traditional Japanese culture and Japanese American acculturation. In the Issel 
he finds a ‘lack of personality differentiation and . . . lack of freedom in the 
associative process’, in accordance with the observation of Benedict and others 
that Japanese culture imposed rigidly defined social roles and that individual 
needs and personal values tended to be subordinated to expectancies of the group 
and the family. The characteristic records of the Issei show rigidity, a minimum 
initiative, rare direct expression of negative feelings, and a striving to succeed in 
the face of personal defeat; many individuals show associative blocking and a de: 
pressive sense of defeat. Yet adjustment to relocation was surprisingly smooth. 
The continued striving to succeed seemed to be ‘cast within the limitations ofa 
constricted ego, but an ego that is directed toward endurance and the mainte 
nance of habits of hard work. The intrapsychic difficulties probably show up more 
in personal and family life than in the overt social or economic sphere. 

‘One cannot convey through statistics the feeling gained in watching certain 
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individuals look at a card for up to five minutes before being able to produce a 
response. . . . One usually finds such behavior only in depressed or catatonic pa- 
tients. . . . The evidence for the prevalence of hypochondriacal trends with sado- 
masochistic implications was incontrovertible. The body as an object seems in 
numerous individuals to absorb affect which could not be turned outward into 
interpersonal relationships of either a positive or destructive nature.’ 

The Kibei and Issei did not in general differ much from one another, whereas 
the Nisei showed a marked similarity to the American normal comparison group. 
Resemblance of the Kibei to the Issei, especially in their rigidity, the author 
takes ‘to be strong evidence for the contention that at least in the case of the 
Japanese Americans later childhood experiences were highly influential in the 
formation of the personality picture found reflected in the Rorschach, The 
early permissiveness stressed in the available cultural data may make the later 
childhood period more important in Japanese Americans than in other groups.’ 

The Nisei Rorschachs reveal a flexibility comparable to that of the American 
normal group. The Nisei show a higher maladjustment score than the American 
normal group, but not as high as the Issei and Kibei, Some data suggested that 
‘the conflicts in the Nisei seem to be concerned with the problems of achieving 
greater self-differentiation rather than accepting the personal submergence em- 
phasized by the older Japanese ideals and the necessity thereby of assuming more 
rigid and constructive controls’. 

This study is unsatisfactory because it cannot take into account American 
ambivalence toward minorities, which requires elucidation in psychological, 
sociological, and economic terms. 

H. ROBERT BLANK 


Texas Reports on Biology and Medicine. XII, 1954. 


The Pros and Cons of a New Profession: A Doctorate in Medical Psychology. Law- 
rence S. Kubie. Pp. 692-737. 


The author makes critical use of official statistics on our rapidly growing 
school-age and adolescent population, on the increasing population in the older 
decades, on the projected future needs of the country for physicians and surgeons, 
and on the predictable future supply of medical students. From these data he 
calculates the discrepancy between the most conservative estimates of the country’s 
future need for practitioners of psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy and the 
most optimistic estimates of the future supply of medically trained psychiatrists. 
The author assumes further that for many decades the early use of psychodiag- 
nosis and psychotherapy will continue to be our major preventive device, The 
conclusion is inescapable that the existing discrepancy is destined to become 
even larger. To fill this gap the author proposes that a new profession of doctors 
in medical psychology should be trained under the joint auspices of medical 
schools and universities, in close association with physicians, surgeons, and psy- 
chiatrists, to be licensed to practice psychodiagnosis and psychotherapy, but again 
only in clearly defined association with physicians. He views the development of 
such a profession as the only means of closing the gap; and urges that such a 
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program be launched in a series of small pilot tests, which at first should limit 
themselves to the training of teachers. 

In addition to these logistic arguments, the author presents philosophical and 
scientific reasons for believing that appropriately trained behavioral scientists 
who represent the various allied disciplines will make essential contributions to 
the science of psychiatry, as well as practical sociological and clinical contributions 
to the community. 

As outlined by the author, the minimal basic training for such nonmedical be- 
havioral scientists would consist of (a) scientific methodology in general; (b) 
the use of statistical devices; (c) basic sciences, both exact and biological (com- 
parable to the course in the basic medical sciences now offered at the Harvard 
Medical School for men who intend to do medical research but not to practice 
medicine); (d) normal and pathological physiology; (e) medical and psychiatric 
social work; (f) the social and individual psychology of organic as well as psycho- 
logical illness. This would include practical experience as attendants and clerks 
on medical, surgical, and psychiatric wards and outpatient departments, plus full 
training in psychometric and projective techniques for the psychological testing 
of all such patients; (g) full indoctrination in medical traditions of therapeutic 
responsibility and of therapeutic scepticism and self-critique; (h) specific training 
in the techniques of psychiatric anamnesis, psychodiagnosis, and psychotherapy, 
including psychoanalysis. 

As projected, this training would begin on medical and surgical wards and out- 
patient departments, progressing thence through the social service departments 
to psychiatric wards and outpatient departments, The entire curriculum would 


take six to seven years after graduation from college; or approximately one half | 


of the time now required to complete the training of a medical psychiatrist. It 
would equip the nonmedical behavioral scientist to meet the challenges of psy: 
chodiagnosis and psychotherapy as maturely as does the best trained young 
medical psychiatrist of today. The author emphasizes repeatedly that the first step 
in any such program must be the training of a corps of teachers; and that the 
yield in trained practitioners would not begin until twenty to twenty-five years 
after the initiation of the program. 

The author considers also such problems as the organization of the teaching 
faculty; the relationship between the medical school, the department of medical 
psychology, and the university department of general psychology; the choice of 
specially mature students for training as teachers; the later selection of the gen 
eral run of students; the initial need for foundation financing; the establishing 
of safeguards against the possibility of overlooking organic ailments; the prob- 
lems of examination, licensing and certification. Many difficulties and objections 
are also discussed, as well as problems of timing and strategy. These details must 
be studied in detail by anyone interested in exploring this new approach to af 
ancient deadlock. 

[eo] 
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THE FREUD CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE AMERICAN 
PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 


A special program in commemoration of the centenary of Freud’s birth is being 
planned by The American Psychoanalytic Association during its annual meeting 
in Chicago which starts on April 26, 1956, at which Dr. Ernest Jones of London 
will be the honored guest. 

In addition to scientific sessions and panel meetings as usually scheduled, the 
program will feature several special events. Three motion picture films taken 
during Freud’s life will be shown on Friday morning, Friday afternoon, and 
Saturday morning. A reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. Jones will be held 
Friday at five p.m. On Saturday afternoon there will be a plenary session at which 
Dr. Ernest Jones, the main speaker, will give an address on Our Attitude to 
Greatness, Saturday evening there will be a banquet (with no formal speeches) 
followed by dancing. 

A very impressive collection of Freudiana has been assembled for exhibit 
throughout the meetings until May 4th. The collection will then be moved in- 
tact to New York City where it will be displayed at The Academy of Medicine, 

The formal opening of the exhibit in Chicago will take place 9:30 a.m, Friday 
morning, April 27th. Greetings will be extended by Dr. Ernest Jones, Dr, Heinz 
Hartmann, President of The International Psychoanalytic Association, Dr. Max- 
well Gitelson, President of The American Psychoanalytic Association, Dr. Bertram. 
D. Lewin, Chairman of The Freud Centenary Committee, and Dr. R. Finley 
Gayle, Jr., President of The American Psychiatric Association. Letters from Miss 
Anna Freud and Marie Bonaparte, Princess George of Greece, will be read. 

The exhibit will include four main sections: books and original manuscripts, 
documentary material from The Sigmund Freud Archives of which The Library 
of Congress is the custodian, photographs, and original works of art representing 
Freud in various media. The display of books and manuscripts will contain an 
arranged selection of Freud's writings in various fields: his contributions to bi- 
ology, neuropathology and neurology; his work as a translator; his contributions 
to the study of dreams, zesthetics, religion, sociology, anthropology and mythology; 
his contributions to instinct theory, psychological theory, and to therapy; also an 
assembly of publications of Freud's writings which have been translated into at 
least twenty-five languages. The documentary material from The Archives in- 
cludes a wide variety of rare items among which are a number of original manu- 
script pages from Freud's books, articles, and letters; a collection of documents 
concerning his medical training, his appointment as Dozent and Professor, and 
his lectures at the University; a page from his account book—and a sample of his 
‘doodlings’. Well over a hundred intimate photographs, covering all phases of 
Freud's life, have been selected and enlarged from collections, for the most part 
those of Harry and Ernst Freud. Among the original works of art, almost all of 
Freud's portraits in sculpture, paintings, sketches and etchings have been gathered 
for the exhibit, the majority of them done from life. There is in addition much 
interesting historical material in charts and in the legends scattered throughout 
the exhibit. 


gor 
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THE FREUD CENTENARY CELEBRATION IN LONDON 


The British Psychoanalytic Society is collaborating with the International in 
organizing the official Centenary Celebrations on May 6th, and will hold the 
local celebrations on Friday and Saturday, May 4th and 5th. 

Since accommodations are limited at all meetings, members who plan to at- 
tend are asked to notify Dr. Sylvia M. Payne, President, British Psychoanalytic 
Society, Mansfield House, 63 New Cavendish Street, London, W. 1. 


THE FIRST LATIN-AMERICAN PSYCHOANALYTIC CONGRESS is being organized by the 
Argentine, Brazilian, and Chilean Psychoanalytic Societies, with the collaboration 
of psychoanalytic groups from various Latin-American countries, and will take 
place in Buenos Aires from the 13th to the 17th of August, 1956. 

Scientific papers representing all fields of psychoanalysis, clinical, theoretical, 
and applied, will be presented. It is hoped that a large number of guests from 
psychoanalytic groups throughout the world will attend this congress. 

"The reading of brief communications in Spanish, Portuguese, English, or French 
is solicited, The title and a summary of papers to be read should be sent to Dr. 
Angel Garma, President of the Organizing Committee of the Congress AY. 
Libertador Gral. San Martin 2392, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
June 14, 1955. THE CLOsED ccrte. Hilde Lewinsky. 


Of the various infantile sexual theories concerned with birth and the hidden 
activities of the parents, combinations of oral and phallic fantasies have received 
most attention in analytic literature. The acting out of these fantasies in cun- 
nilingus and fellatio is widespread and occurs from a relatively early age. The 
author believes that the preference for such activity is due to a fixation to an 
early fantasy, an ideal image of sexual intercourse. This image is founded after 
the first recognition that the breast does not belong to the infant, when the dis- 
appointed desire for unity and omnipotence is soothed by another image, slightly 
nearer to reality, Mother and child are separate, but each sucks the other and 
each gives to the other. The two are in a 'closed circle' in which the infantile 
penis or clitoris and the maternal nipple have the same function: milk becomes 
urine, urine becomes milk again, or milk remains milk and flows in an unending 
stream through mother and child—a perpetuum mobile. This concept combines 
in a concrete picture the following accepted psychoanalytic tenets. 1. Activity- 
passivity: Observations have been made of the baby putting or trying to put 
the fingers into its mouth even while sucking the nipple. As the infant is already 
actively occupied in sucking the nipple, Mrs, Lewinsky believes that the passive 
satisfaction of being sucked is sought in the additional finger-sucking. The active- 
passive trend is also shown in the reported attempts of patients to suck their 
own genitals or their own breasts. As acted out in cunnilingus and fellatio, the 
closed circle combines a modified form of eating and being eaten. The simultan- 
eous expression of apparently contradictory wishes counteracts fear of loss of 
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object or loss of self and makes plausible Lewin's hypothesis that the idea of 
being eaten may be a pleasurable fantasy, not always accompanied by fear. 2. 
Equations: On the basis of the equations penis and clitoris-nipple, milk-urine- 
semen-saliva, the constant change from active to passive and vice versa takes 
place. The physiological need to void urine shortly after the intake of milk pro- 
vides a model for the psychological fantasy. A liquid goes in and a liquid goes 
out. Mrs. Lewinsky considers it possible that enuresis is an expression of clinging 
to the equation milk-urine. 3. Mutuality and exchange: The need for mutuality 
is due to four main factors: the active-passive trend of all instincts; the counter- 
balancing of fear (restitution, réparation, etc); genital coexcitation; maternal 
activity and infantile mirroring. With civilized Western people, infantile sexual 
fantasies show a predominance of ideas of mutuality and exchange, perhaps based 
on the fact that the whole process of eating and elimination is the center of at- 
tention and training, Genital coexcitation during sucking may lead the child to 
reciprocate by active penis or genital region thrust and by the giving of urine. 
4. Mother's activity and identification with mother: Mothers also show simul- 
taneity of active and passive trends, pursing, opening, and making sucking or 
feeding noises with their mouths while nursing their infants, This is probably 
due to identification with the infant and restimulated oral desires, The mother's 
mouth is the most movable part of the face, therefore attracting the most atten- 
tion. It has been observed that mothers suck their babies’ fingers lightly during 
nursing, and sexual stimulation for the mother during breast feeding has long 
been recognized. 5. Penis envy: Mrs, Lewinsky thinks the masculine identification 
of the female is due to a fixation on the nipple-penis equation. The female 
wants the closed circle situation, but feels that her genital is not suitable to feed 
mother, The penis seems to be the necessary tool with which to reciprocate what 
the maternal nipple has given, and thus to initiate a satisfactory and mutual ex- 
change. The pathological consequences of unconscious clinging to the closed 
Circle ideal are described in perversions, penis envy, fear of the vagina dentata, 
narcissistic character disturbances, depression, and mania. It also finds expression 
in the interchange of the analytic situation. Finally, the preambivalent ideal of 
the closed circle reappears again as the postambivalent ideal of love. 


In the discussion, Dr. Phyllis Greenacre wondered to what degree the passive 
element in finger sucking was inherent in the fundamental urge and how much 
it was a secondary development. It seemed unlikely to her that the two impulses, 
to suck and to be sucked, occur at the same level of intensity early in infancy. 
Where there is such a fantasy of parental intercourse, she doubted that this 
arises directly from the projection of the infant's own activities onto the con- 
“ption of the parent’s role, but ascribes it to an unusually strong fantasy of castra- 
Hon in which there is a fear of loss of anything whatsoever from the body to an- 
other person. This is observed in some schizophrenics and severely compulsive 
Patients where it has gotten special increment from the anal problems pa 
Where the early oral ones may be reinstated. Dr. William Niederland offered, as a 
Possible early mythological prototype of the closed circle, the ancient Greek idea 
of the earth as flat and encircled by an unending river. He questioned whether 
the closed circle might be found clinically in the breast feeding position pu. 
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suckling hanging at its mother's breast. He presented a case which supporte 
Dr. Greenacre's emphasis upon the role of castration anxiety in the closed cii 
which he suggested has a protective function. Dr. Peter Glauber felt uncerta 
about the closed circle as a pure form, but thought that it may be seen in variot 
pathological states. He described a patient with fantasies of a penis-nipple-like 1 
structure within the vagina of his mother that would penetrate his penis an 
fill him with milk or urine, thus demonstrating the equations used by Mrs, 
Lewinsky. In the drawings of children with speech pathology the mother is pi 
tured as having a powerful and devouring mouth. Patients with cardiac p 
who have a sense of obligation, and who have oral fixations, cannot incorporal 
what is given them without feeling under undue stress immediately to return 
a phenomenon likely related to the basic idea of the closed circle. Dr. Si 
Weyl mentioned that alcoholics regularly act out the idea of giving and ta 
which is also typical of eating habits and many primitive rites. H 
In concluding, Mrs. Lewinsky stated that the picture she described of the 
closed circle is formed in the child through its experiences and through the 
excitation of the genitals during the nursing situation. With regard to the 
herent or secondary development of the passive experience of being sucked, she 
felt that active-passive trends must be present from the very beginning. She 
agreed that castration problems re-enforced oral factors, leading to developments - 
such as fear of the vagina dentata, but she saw the original picture as a pre- 
ambivalent stage, during which the main striving is the ideal state of belonging 
to mother, or unity with mother, of endlessness of receiving and giving. 


BURNESS E. MOORE 


September 27, 1955. HAMLET, OR THE TRAGEDY OF SHAKESPEARE, A. Andre Glaz, 


To explain the construction of Hamlet and, as a corollary, to propose 
biographical facts about Shakespeare's life, Dr. Glaz takes his point of depa 
from a number of premises. In Hamlet it is a fallacy to assume that cause P 
duces effect; they are reversed, or the cause is withheld. Hamlet cannot be 
stood in an orderly fashion by proceeding step by step in a logical order HH 
beginning to end. The whole play must be scrutinized, as it were, simultaneous 
The power of Hamlet lies in the fact that it reveals the totality of a human 
at the moment of the supreme struggle between its conscious and uncons 
elements. In Hamlet we are spectators of the self-analysis of a man whose di 
tion into his own personality is complete. The total potential that is available 
an artist might be visualized in terms of a scale extending from the material 
‘realistic’ world of the senses at one end, to fantasies, dreams, and hallucinatit 
at the other. A creative act is the result of the playing back and forth bet" 
the two. The only real, important spectator who must above all others be 
fied is the author himself. To this one spectator there are only two cha 
which possess a full three-dimensional spatial existence: Hamlet himself, and 
mother Gertrude; all other characters are interactions of the two. There are 
major themes: first, the silent drama which is the self-analysis and catha 
the protagonist; second, the noisy, ‘realistic drama. ^ 

It is assumed that Hamlet is the illegitimate son of Gertrude. It is 
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postulated that Ophelia has been unfaithful to Hamlet and that this shock has 
violently revived the unresolved cedipus conflict. The principle of reversal of 
cause and effect is applied to two of the tragedy’s most pertinent situations and 
the conclusions reached that Gertrude’s adultery took place long before the 
murder of Hamlet’s father—in Hamlet’s childhood—and that Hamlet becomes 
depressed not because he cannot kill his uncle, but because he cannot kill his 
uncle as he is already in a state of depression. Hamlet is perceived as being split 
into four parts each represented by an individual character in the ‘noisy’ play: 
Hamlet himself is his ego in a state of conflict; Horatio is the ego freed from 
conflict; Laertes is the unresolved cedipus complex; and Fortinbras the goal of 
maturity. In the course of the drama the inner drama develops, reaches a climax 
implying the threat of a psychotic catastrophe, and is finally resolved in the 
triumph of conscious over unconscious and the emergence of a new Hamlet un- 
burdened by cedipal conflict and guilt, no longer a personality in fragments but 
whole and represented by Fortinbras. 

This conception of Hamlet is then applied to Shakespeare and the conclusion 
reached that the crisis of Hamlet was Shakespeare's own crisis, the conflicts, 
Shakespeare's, and the victory over illness, Shakespeare's, The attempt is made 
to reconstruct Shakespeare’s life and to a certain extent discover his origins. It 
is inferred that Shakespeare was illegitimate and therefore did not wish much to 
be known about himself; hence, the dearth of biographical data. It is further 
assumed that Shakespeare was betrayed by the woman he loved two or three 
years before Hamlet was written, and that this trauma precipitated a serious de- 
pression bordering on insanity, which would be a second factor motivating his 
shyness about revealing anything of his personal life. During his illness and the 
writing of Hamlet he faced the facts about his origin and overcame his cedipus 
conflict, thus gaining freedom from illusions. 


In the discussion, Dr, Rudolph Loewenstein found the analysis of Hamlet im- 
pressive in its bringing out the potential identifications contained in the drama. 
He warned, however, against the reconstruction of an author's life and per- 
sonality on the basis of his work of art, emphasizing that in clinical analytic ex- 
perience with authors there is hardly ever any direct connection between the 
biography of the author and the events described in his works. Dr. Dayid Beres 
called attention to Shakespeare’s remarkable capacity for depicting deep uncon- 
scious conflicts with clinical accuracy and for the sharpness with which he de- 
lineates the most diversified character types. This genius is not only fascinating, 
it is also unexplained, It is held that it is dangerous to draw conclusions con- 
cerning Shakespeare's life based on only the context of the particular tragedy, 
Hamlet. Dr. Beres agrees with Dr. Glaz that Hamlet is not a real person but, as 
all of Shakespeare’s characters, a creation of fantasy. The artist has the capacity 
to identify with his fantasied objects and it is exactly this point that makes it a 
dubious undertaking to see the real-life artist in one of his fantasy-created persons. 
Dr. Ernst Kris questioned whether the dearth of vital information about Shake- 
Speare is unusual for most artists of Shakespeare's period. In accordance with 
Freud's assumption that the writing of Hamlet was connected with the death of 
Shakespeare's father in 1601, Dr. Kris pointed out that in Shakespeare's earlier 
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work his own struggle with the œdipal conflicts is expressed in murder and kill- 
ing, acting and punishment, but that in Hamlet the conflicts appear internalized. 
Dr. Glaz defended the scientific legitimacy of drawing conclusions from a work 
of art by referring to Freud’s papers on Leonardo and Moses. He elaborated on 
the main themes of his paper by quotations from the Greek tragedies, Dostoievski, 
and others. 
POUL M. FAERGEMAN 


October 11, 1955. MOTOR PATTERNS IN INFANTS, GESTURES, AND GENITAL BEHAVIOR, 
WITH A NOTE ON FETISHISM. Bela Mittelmann, M.D. 


The motor urge (or drive) is the dominant form of mastery and source of 
pleasure in the second year of life, which is considered to be a motor phase of ego 
and libido development. Evidence is presented in films and in case presentations 
to show that characteristic motor patterns are observable in some infants which re- 
veal individual variations and which appear to be congenital, though later modi- 
fied by environmental factors, There appear to be sexual differences between males 
and females. Motor patterns observed during joyous excitement differ from those 
which occur during external restraint. As the infant explores its body there is an 
affective investment of the part of the body, or article of clothing (exploratory 
part-object), with concurrent manifestations in motor activity. 

When a purposeful motor pattern is frustrated externally, an autoerotic pat- 
tern may be substituted for it. The pathological implications of these motor pat- 

~ terns are illustrated by examples of regressive motor patterns manifested in situa- 

“tions of strong emotion. The more primitive pattern may occur with a mood that 
is predominantly the same or the opposite of the mood with which the pattern 
was originally associated, Evidence is presented that infantile affectomotor pat- 
terns become integrated into the actions and gestures of adults. 

The case of a five-year-old boy exhibiting foot fetishism, prolonged masturba- 
tion, fears, and submissive behavior is presented in detail. His strong urge for 
motor activity and the psychological importance of the kinesthetic experiences 
are stressed. His masturbatory activity included movements resembling adult in- 
tercourse, executed while lying prone and hugging a pillow. During this activity 
he had a fantasy of ‘fixing feet’ with an instrument operated by a motor, which 
was powered by bis movements. At the age of one and a half, the boy began to 
fondle his mother’s or his grandfather's feet, while wriggling against their legs. 
Though the mother discouraged the activity, the grandfather allowed it. Mastur- 
bation started soon after the parents moved and he was no ]onger able to caress 
the grandfather's feet. 

On the basis of this and other cases, the author proposes that fetishism rep- 
resents an affective and libidinal investment of part of the body, or an article of 
clothing, when these are discovered in the course of normal skilled motor func- 
tions, In discussing the infantile histories the author reserves the term fetishism 
for those cases in which the reaction to the object included genital excitement, 
genital manipulation, and later preferences in love object of an impulsive and 
overbearing intensity. 

An important factor in the more frequent occurrence of fetishism in males is 
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the greater ease with which the male genital is stimulated by rhythmic motility 
in infancy. He feels also that fetishists have a strong genital urge which makes 
its appearance early in life, but because the phenomena of the exploratory part- 
objects occur in the precedipal period, the childhood fetish (of adult fetishists) 
represents an undifferentiated phallus, that of the father as well as the mother. 
Aggression in fetishism is directed by pregenital urges and needs toward the self 
and toward the object. Aggression toward someone in the environment may be- 
come sexualized and displaced upon a fetishistic object, Fetishistic activity fre- 
quently follows current external frustration but, while orgasm may lead to relief 
of genital tension, only part of the object is engaged in the activity, and the ele- 
ments of aggression produce guilt, fear, and anxiety. These may cause the patient 
to evaluate various external occurrences as a frustration, Restitution against this 
frustration facilitates the renewal of genital excitement and festishist activity. 


Dr. Greenacre could not confirm by her own observation of infants any signifi- 
cance between heightened motility patterns and fetishism, but considered that 
there may be a significant connection between motor activity and the adult form 
of perverse fetishism. Fetishism occurs in individuals prone to acting out. Severe 
and specifically castrating types of actual trauma, occurring most frequently in the 
second year, were experienced by adult fetishists, Not only was there a direct 
stimulation of aggression but also fixation to the experience, similar to a trau- 
matic neurosis, which is repeatedly expressed in fantasy and acted out in per- 
Verse activity as an adult. Dr. Margaret Fries concluded from the analysis of a 
Seventeen-year-old girl, under observation in a study on development, that af- 
fectomotor patterns developed in infancy may continue into later life. They can 
be influenced by environment. They become points of fixation for regression under 
Severe stimuli. They can result too in various forms of bodily stimulation which 
may include different kinds of genital excitement. She found no need of a special 
motor drive to explain these findings. Dr. Peter Neubauer noted that if we as- 
sume a special drive for motility, we may as well for speech, biological functions, 
judgment, etc., and thereby split off the ego in a variety of functions, each with 
its special source of energy. This would lead to difficult conceptual problems and 
change present formulations of theory about drives, He felt that one can study 
dynamic interrelationships without changing our economic theories. Dr. Mary 
O'Neil Hawkins noted that it would seem that early movements, joy, and interest 
are precursors of adult coital movements. Why are such libidinal patterns main- 
tained far Past infancy in some cases, and what effect does this prolongation have 
9n potency and upon character development? These movements, though sexually 
exciting, may, when prolonged, lead to exhaustion rather than orgasm. After dis- 
continuing the sexual pattern, it may be reflected in other areas, viz., considerable 
Interests with little real accomplishment. R 
, Dr. Mittelmann, in conclusion, stated that, descriptively speaking, there is an 
intense urge to motor activity, the satisfaction of this urge giving pleasure and 
combining with the development of motor skills. He believed that the urge and 
Pleasure can be assigned to both id and ego sources: to the id in a child moving 
about just for the pleasure in activity, and to the ego in the child mastering a 
skilled act. 

EDWARD KLOTH 
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THE ROLE OF AGGRES: 


ESSION 
IN THE ASTHMATIC ATTACK 


BY CATHERINE L, BACON, M.D. (PHILADELPHIA) 


It has frequently been observed that asthmatic patients believe 
that the inhalation of nonallergenic odors, of roses for example, 
can produce asthma. MacKgnzie (6) demonstrated in 1886 that 
a patient who believed herself seüsitive to roses developed 
asthma when presented with an artificial rose. The supposedly 
physiological sensitivity was shown, to, be a psychological sensi- 
tivity or a conditioned reflex. (s. : 

Wilson (9) in 1941 suggested that hay fever is the response 
of the organism to fantasied bad odors and that the physiological 
changes that occur are an'attempt to avoid smelling and to get 
rid of the fantasied bad odor by rhinitis, Wolf (ro) in 1950 sup- 
posed that the allergic reaction of the upper respiratory tree is 
a defensive one of shutting out (bronchospasm) and washing 
away (excretion). Dunbar (2) in 1938 noted the anal and oral 
sadistic sexualization of the respiratory function in asthmatics 
and their great interest in the sense of smell. She also com- 
mented on their intense hostility and aggressiveness and tend- 
€ncy to act out aggressive impulses. Edoardo Weiss (8) postu- 
lated in 1922 that the asthmatic attack is caused by fear of 
Separation from the mother. He compared the attack to the 
shrieking of the helplessly sprawling newborn child with blood- 
red swollen face. French and Alexander and their associates (3) 
enlarged Weiss’s theory and suggested that the fear is precipi- 
tated by situations that threaten separation from the mother, 
especially sexual temptation. They equated the asthmatic at- 
tack with a suppressed cry for the mother. They also emphasized 


_ the great dependence of the asthmatic patient, and pointed out 


that an asthmatic attack can frequently be relieved by confessing 
or crying. Saul and Lyons (7) emphasized the regressive need to 
c. 

Read at the meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association held in St. 
Louis, May 1954. 
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be close to the mother, as if within the uterus where even the 
effort of breathing is unnecessary. They believe that asthma de- 
velops as a physiological response when this prerespiratory de- 
pendence is challenged by the vicissitudes of life or by tempta- 
tion. They also emphasize that the asthmatic represses crying 
and his need to confess. 

It is my thesis that—just as the allergic asthmatic attack is a 
response to physiological irritation of the respiratory tract— 
neurotically determined asthma is a response to unconscious 
fears of assault upon the respiratory apparatus, and the physio- 
logical changes that accompany it are attempts to ward off that 
assault. We know, moreover, that stimulation of anal and uro- 
genital mucosae stimulates respiration (r). It is therefore pos- 
sible that aggressive excretory fantasies, stimulating the excre- 
tory mucosae (including the genital), may reflexly stimulate or 
sensitize the respiratory tract. When the respiratory tract has 
been thus sensitized, asthma can be precipitated by aggression 
from a punitive superego or from an environmental equivalent. 

These conclusions are based upon the analyses of six asthmatic” 
patients, four who were analyzed and two who were analytic 
supervisions. Among these patients each attack of asthma was 
preceded by excretory defiance directed against one or the other 
parent or a parental imago, when the patient was unsuccessfully 
but aggressively fighting parental domination. By ‘excretory 
defiance’ is meant anal, urethral, or sexual excretory impulses 
hostile to the parent. When analyzed, such impulses are fre- 
quently found to be directed against the respiratory apparatus 
of the object. Although it is usually the mother who is most 
importantly involved in the preasthmatic aggression, in fewer 
instances it has proved to be the father or a brother. : 

One of the earliest defusions of instinct occurs in the anal 
and urethral phases. The child during toilet training, and pos 
sibly earlier, cathects its excreta with two opposite meanings. 

1I suspect that the mothers of asthmatic children are as hostile to soiled 
diapers as Margaret Gerard found they are to the child’s crying (4), and that 


excreta may therefore be regarded as ‘good’ or ‘bad’ before the toilet training 
period. 
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They represent a gift to mother, in return for oral gratification 
and in submission to her wishes, if they are produced on the 
toilet and at her command. They may, however, if produced 
elsewhere in defiance of her, represent an attack on her. Hence 
the excreta are regarded as being either ‘good’ or ‘bad’, compli- 
ant or defiant, according to what the infant believes its mother’s 
response will be. It is well known that urethral and sexual 
eroticism can be similarly split into aggressive and tender 
components. 

One or both parents of asthmatics are usually dominating 
persons, who tend to make the child feel guilty for ‘defiant’ ex- 
cretory acts, that is, for soiling and all the preconscious and un- 
conscious derivatives of soiling such as self-assertiveness and the 
wish to desert the parent. This guilt later comes to include in- 
fantile sexuality and the wish to grow up, which is also a 
desertion of the parents. 

First the mother, later the maternal and paternal introjects 
that constitute the independent superego, command the child 
to be good and to repress the bad aspects of excretion and its 
derivatives. The unacceptable bad excretory impulses cause the 
child to fear that it will lose the mother’s love or lose her al- 
together. If these bad impulses come close to breaking through 
toward the mother, the child fears losing its good mother; her 
place will be taken by the bad mother who will attack its re- 
Spiratory apparatus. Since the child wishes to soil, it fears being 
soiled. The same mechanism sometimes occurs in the father 
transference. An asthmatic attack is a response to this threat. It 
is an exaggerated physiological response to a fantasied respira- 
tory insult. 

Diagram 1 schematizes the excretory instinctual defusion or 
ambivalence. The impulses are listed in order of decreasing con- 
sciousness. It is possible that the deeper meanings of the good 
and bad aspects of excretion are ‘repressed because both the 
deepest alternatives are unacceptable to the ego. Ambivalence 
18a normal phenomenon, but just before an attack of asthma 
the instinctual defusion is so pronounced that the patient can- 
not face the anxiety connected with either alternative. Overt 
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EXCRETION 
(Urination, Defecation, Sexual Activity) 


' Good! P ‘Bad! 


Giving a Gift Self-Assertion 
Doing One's Duty Depreciation of the Object * 


d 


Sacrifice or Desertion or Riddance 
Submission of the Object 
Supreme Drowning or A 
Sacrifice Smothering the Obje ct 


Diagram 1, Defusion of excretory impulse. 


'Smells Good' MOTHER OR FATHER 'Smells. 


Loves Me Depreciates 
Feeds Me Me 


Sacrifices Deserts 
for Me Me 


Saves My Drowns or | 
Life Smothers Me, | 


Diagram 2. Splitting of mother and father imagoes+ 
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expression of either aspect of the instinctual defusion does not, 
moreover, satisfy the need to discharge the total instinct. If 
excretion satisfies only feelings of duty, or only a wish to be 
hostile, only partial gratification results, If such feelings and 
attitudes are part of a deep instinctual defusion and involve 
death wishes toward the object, and consequent fear of loss 
of love and of retaliation, such affects may cause some form 
of respiratory disturbance. Whenever such expressions are 
merely playful expressions of ambivalence, they cause no 
anxiety, and serve to strengthen rather than to threaten object 
relations. 

The positive significance of excretion, as giving a gift or do- 
ing one’s duty, is frequently without conflict, as has been de- 
scribed repeatedly in the literature. It, as well as sexual activity 
however, is sometimes considered as a duty owed to one’s mate 
and, as such, becomes unpleasurable when it is deeply cathected 
with fantasies of self-sacrifice and castration. 

Although the fantasied punishment in the asthmatic comes 
from the superego, it is unconsciously projected onto the ex- 
ternal parental imagoes. Diagram 2 shows the split in the mother 
or father imago that is produced by nascent aggressive behavior 
in the patient. A struggle ensues within the patient to be good. 
If he succeeds, the mother smells good, she loves him, feeds him, 
makes sacrifices for him, or saves his life—a fantasy particularly 
important in severe asthma, When the patient’s bad aggres- 
siveness is close to breaking through, all is different; he is fear- 
ful that the mother will smell bad, will depreciate him, desert 
him, or (in the deepest levels of his unconscious) drown or 
smother him. It will be seen that the two diagrams correspond 
point for point with each other; that the instinctual defusion 
In the patient corresponds to the split in the mother imago, 
and that the degree of aggressiveness in the bad mother corres- 
ponds to the degree of aggressiveness in the patient. 

_ Thus can be explained the occasional extraordinary sen- 
sitivity of asthmatics to minor aggressiveness from those about 
them. If their aggressiveness is close to the surface, the respira- 
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| 
tory apparatus is in a state of sensitization and any external 
hostility can easily be perceived as coming from a bad source and 
can start an attack. One very perceptive asthmatic was well 
aware of the fact that he was unusually sensitive to criticism on 
certain days. Analysis revealed that this sensitivity occurred on 
days when his self-assertiveness was close to the surface. 


A highly intelligent man of thirty-nine? had suffered from 
perennial asthma since whooping cough at the age of four. For | 
fifteen years he had had hay fever with recurrent asthma in 
August and September. His seasonal asthma was due to rag- 
weed and his perennial asthma to inhalants, foods, and bron- 
chial infection. He was thin and looked harassed. He was utterly — 
naive in the ways of the world because he had been dominated, 
first by his mother and then by his wife, to whom he had an 
attitude of masochistic submission against which he was strug: 
gling before he came into analysis. This struggle was re-enacted | 
in the initial stages of his transference. 

The oldest of three children, his brother was three and his — 
sister nine years younger. His father was an actor, and his par | 
ents had left him frequently to go on tour. At the age of one 
and a half he was scalded by a careless nurse while his parents 
were in Europe. At three, the year of his brother's birth, he ran 
away from home to a subway, and the same year set fire t0 | 
wastebasket. When he was four his parents again went to Europe | 
and when they returned he developed his first attack of asthma 
while his mother was carrying him through the rain. This oc 
curred during the ragweed season. j 

Because of his delicate condition he became the special object 
of his mother's solicitude and slept with her, until he was 
twenty-one, whenever his father was out of town. She stoppe 
this custom, he supposed, because she thought it had become 
'dangerous. He believed he had had an erection in his sleep 
that she had noticed. His chief complaint against his mother - 
was that she dominated him and shut him in. He was not 4 | 


2'This patient was described in Reference 3. 
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lowed to go to parties where there were girls because ‘night air 
is bad for asthma’, and the few times he was permitted to go 
he became so excited that he developed asthma. His brother was 
allowed much greater freedom. The patient also felt that he 
was rejected by his father, for whom he had great admiration, 
because of his closeness to his mother. The father was affection- 
ate with the younger brother but depreciated the patient. At 
one time in the patient’s adolescence the father upset the mother 
very much by being unfaithful. The patient covertly admired 
his father for this, 

At the age of twenty-three he married a girl whom he had 
never seen. They became acquainted by correspondence. At the 
time of his analysis she had a mild paranoid psychosis with 
ideas of reference and was very abusive to him. She frequently 
left him for months at a time to live with her mother. 

During his analysis he repeatedly complained that he had 
never been allowed to see his mother naked. Once during his 
adolescence he had walked into the parents’ bedroom, but his 
father hastily stepped between mother and son and shoved the 
boy out of the room. He ‘only caught a glimpse of her behind’. 
He fantasied at times exhibiting himself to his mother with 
concomitant scoptophilic impulses. He was kept in ignorance 
about facts of life, especially pregnancy and death. His mother 
told him when he was an adult he should never have children 
because of his illness, He felt she deserted him for the younger 
brother, and for the father when she went out with him on 
tours. The patient therefore ‘deserted’ his mother for other 
Women, or for such inanimate symbols of women as the subway 
and the wastebasket, Setting fire to the wastebasket was also a 
Way of expressing his hostility toward his mother’s pregnancy. 
His mother forbade him ‘even to think’ of competing with his 
father and in many ways subtly depreciated him as a weakling. 

The early hours of the analysis were spent in relieving his 
guilt about his aggressive sexual impulses, expressed in his wish 
to have an affair and to break away from his wife, his mother, 
?nd me. At the end of the thirty-fourth hour, I pointed out 
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the conflict between this wish and his need for help. That night 
he had a dream. l 


I was holding a girl in my lap. Two older women were there, 
It did not seem to matter to them. Then I got into a rowboat 
with the girl on a river. For some reason unknown to me I 
left her to explore a cliff, The boat and the girl disappeared. 
I knew the boat was going to the right so I ran along the 
cliff to see if I could find it, but I failed. 


The associations led to a wish to defy society and his wife 
and have an affair, but although the girl seemed very de” 
sirable and he knew she would not dominate him, he feared | 
his wanderlust would cause him to desert her also soon 
or later. He was well aware of this tendency in himself. His wish 
for an affair was an identification with his father. The boat and 
the girl disappearing to the right suggested to him that he had 
decided to be a conformist, ‘rightist’ instead of ‘leftist’. He nowi | 
thought of wishing to paint nudes, as his father had done. Theni 
he confessed: ‘In a passionate moment, I feel I wouldn't ca a 
if one or two women were watching me regardless of how far 1 
go with a girl’. In association to this he returned to the dream 
and stated that the two women were in opposite corners of à 
room. When questioned he said the positions of the women andi 
the shape of the room reminded him of a vagina. 
The dream was an intra-uterine fantasy without anxiety. od 
asthma. The women in the dream were friendly toward him. In) 
other words, he was in the presence of the ‘good’ mother because | 
of my reassurance the day before. He did not carry out a sexuat 
act or even get close to doing so. Instead, he ran away from the | 
sexual temptation and turned to the ‘right’. This turning aW). 
from temptation became unacceptable to him during the a 
alytic hour and he began to long to have an affair as his fathe 
had done. He expressed the wish, latent in the dream, to masi 
mother jealous by forcing her to witness such an affair. HB 
sexual aggressiveness was directed toward the mother in the) 
form of forcing her to watch him in a sexual situation. In U^ 
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hour no interpretation or reassurance was given. That night he 
awoke from the following dream with asthma. 


I got into an elevator with a male operator and some men, The 
elevator floor was a mattress. As you stepped on the edge you 
would keep slipping off the edge of the elevator. I had a strug- 
gle to keep on it. The sides seemed steep and kept throwing me 
off. Then I was under the mattress but was all right and didn’t 
fall. 


His first association to the dream was that he had tried to give 
up some of the symbols of his illness such as having a handker- 
chief under his pillow and using a pine pillow given him by his 
mother; but he was afraid of falling off the bed as he had in 
reality once or twice, He then stated that he was fearful of the 
dangers surrounding him and feared getting into deep water 
again. Water is a danger to respiration. He thought of going 
back to a community in which he had once lived to see if he 
could face the criticism of the neighbors because of a sexual 
affair he had had there, but he feared he would get asthma, The 
billowy mattress reminded him of the breast. He feared I would 
criticize him for having an affair, 

The patient was making an obvious attempt to identify him- 
self with his father and have affairs like the father, as he had 
said he wished to do the day before. The men in the elevator 
stand for the father and the wish to be independent of the 
mother. The sexual aggression expressed against the mother 
by deserting her for another woman caused him to fear that I 
would become unfriendly and critical of him. Important in his 
associations to the dream are the fears of deep water or drown- 
ing and of being criticized by me, his mother, and his wife. 
These fears are symbolized by the breast that pushes him down 
and forces him to an inferior position, It is as if he were being 
Sat on’. I was no longer the ‘good’ mother of the preceding 
dream but had become the ‘bad’ mother. 

The womb is represented by the elevator. The patient devel- 
Oped asthma in this dream, but not in the preceding dream. 
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Such womb dreams of asthmatics may or may not cause asthma, 
depending on whether the womb, which is a symbol for the 
mother, appears friendly or hostile, good or bad. In the earlier 


dream the permissive atmosphere of the analysis had allowed ' 


him to dream of an affair which he did not carry through. The 
excretory impulse was repressed. But my failure to be warm and 


„helpful in the hour before the next dream had led him to fear — 


that he might be heading for criticism. It was fear of my criti- 
cism—which to him meant depreciation—that caused the asth- 
matic attack. 


His dependence upon the analyst can be explained as fol . 


lows. The patient began analysis while married to a woman who 


was psychotic and extremely hostile and domineering. He - 
strongly wished to break away and form a better relationship — 
with another woman. He was fearful of entering into a new | 
relationship because his impulse to desert his mother had been ` 
so strong as to frighten him. He was fearful of getting into | 


trouble with any woman with whom he made a new relation- 
ship. His real dependence in analysis was for help for his dis- 


turbance over heterosexuality. I have found in analyzing many - 


patients that the symbolism of the womb frequently indicates 
Not a wish to return to intra-uterine life but rather a wish for 


help with sexual problems. The breast is a much more common — 


symbol for the wish to be a baby again. 


dream. 


I was in the bathroom with Ruth, She was sitting on the toilet. 
I was modest about staying. I asked if she would prefer I leave 
and she said she didn’t mind at all. 


Ruth was a girl in his office who did not mind dirty jokes ‘be 
cause she had brothers’. He was afraid the men in the office 


would object to his interest in her. She had a ‘large behind: t| 


He had written to his mother of his interest in the girl and his 
mother approved because of her antagonism to his wife. His 
mother wanted him to get a divorce; this disturbed him because 


In the forty-eighth hour the patient brought in the following — 
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he felt that if he divorced his wife he would only be knuckling 
under to his mother. In the dream he was not as successful at 
seeing Ruth as he wanted, but he did notice the beauty of the 
texture of her skin. He fantasied that she was having a bowel 
movement. He went no further in the dream because a man in 
the office was discharged for having had an affair. In this hour 
he was not afraid of mother but expressed a fear of men which 
restrained him from going further. Here again is an intra- 
uterine dream in which he has no asthma, I believe because he 
had no excretory impulse. Any wish to be aggressive with the 
girl was covered by feelings of love and admiration. It will be 
noted that in spite of the idea latent in the dream that ‘Ruth 
was having a bowel movement’, an olfactory stimulus, the 
patient had no respiratory symptom because Ruth was friendly. 
The fact that he went no further apparently was enough to re- 
lieve his fear of father. He believed that Ruth (and of course T) 
would not be offended. 

In the next hour his aggressiveness to men and his fear of 
them became clearer. Once when he was an adolescent he had 
been embarrassed at being caught defecating in a field by an 
older man. He recalled his father pushing him out of the room 
when he had ‘only seen my mother’s behind’. These associations 
seem to indicate that the repressed anal aggression in the previ- 
ous dream was chiefly directed toward men. However, he still 
expressed some fear of making women jealous. The latent ex- 
cretory exhibitionism was now concurrent with the scoptophilia. 

In the fiftieth hour his aggressiveness to both sexes broke 
through. He was full of competitive feelings toward men, 
Wanted to break away from his wife, and hoped men would 
help him and thus be ‘good’ to him. At the end of the hour he 
threatened to leave analysis and his wife for a wealthy woman. 
He came to the next hour with asthma. Aside from his opening 
remark that his asthma came from eating strawberries and eggs 
(which may indicate that he had some concern about the atti- 
tude of women toward him since both foods are feminine 
Symbols), the entire hour was spent discussing his relationship 
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with men. His boss depreciated him in comparison with other | 
men. A rough and depreciatory boss in the shipyards used to | 
make homosexual references to him such as 'get out the 
implying that the patient was menstruating. His breathing b 
came more difficult as he mentioned this incident. He had feared | 
being killed by falling objects on that job and remembered the 
smoke rising from friction on the planks as a ship was launched: 
Here we see the wish for male help or the wish for a good father 
being overcome by the fear of a hostile and depreciatory man, ] 
The homosexual incidents were, as far as he was aware, purely | 
humiliating. The nascent sexual aggressiveness of the last few 
hours came to an end in homosexual anxiety, with though! 
of being belittled and castrated. 

After a summer vacation in which he was completely free 
from asthma for the first time in his life, he returned to anal 
full of ambition. A few weeks later I was absent for a week be 
cause of a cold. During the first hour thereafter he expresse 
sympathy for me and announced that it seemed as though his f 
mother were trying to avoid him. He then reported the follow- 


ing dream from which he had awakened with asthma and hay 
fever. 


I was carrying a brown snake and had no fear of it until some 
one told me I was carrying it. Then there was another brown 
snake on the ground. I wasn't aware that I was carrying a snake | 
until I saw the one on the ground. 


His first association to the snakes was that he was trusting 
someone who was false to him. He related incidents of being | 
robbed by a Negro prostitute. He was afraid of married womel 
He was aware of fear of entanglement with me. After some "| 
assurances he went on to add that brown represented excretion 
to him. He thought of the dream of Ruth sitting on a toilet. He 
said, ‘I dwelt on that dream because I wanted to debase womeél 
and put them on a level with men. I used to think of women ® 
queens and as a reaction to that I now try to find out everything 
about women that will debase them.’ Asthma occurred with th! 
dream because hostile anal-phallic exhibitionism and scopi? 
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philia broke through in his transference to me as a mother 
when he felt that I had deserted him. The snake on the ground 
represented the fear of the hostile phallic mother (married 
woman). We notice that the patient started with the wish to 
depreciate his mother. The anal respiratory stimulus—the 
brown snake on the ground—thereupon caused asthma. The 
asthmatic attack occurred out-of-doors, not in a claustrum, It 
resulted from the break-through of his anal hostility toward 
me when I had deserted him. 

The patient by now was developing increasing anxiety to- 
ward older men. He feared that his boss would be hostile to him 
because of his analysis as his father had been hostile because 
of the boy’s relationship with his mother. Many cancelled hours 
followed. He was also attempting to break away from his de- 
pendence on me. He had only sixty hours of analysis during the 
period from September to July. On July 28th, before his one 
hundred thirty-seventh hour, he awoke from the following 
dream with asthma. 


I was in a tunnel of the Northwestern Railroad. It was very 
low with a low opening. The top seemed too low to let me out 
or a train through. I was running out. The train was coming 
from the opposite end toward me. I wasn’t sure I could get 
out of the small opening but I did and so did the train. 


n association, he said he believed that the medicine his aller- 
Bist gave him actually hurt him and increased his asthma. He 
had had an argument with a man. He believed his wife was 
still jealous because of his affair. They were both planning 
divorce, He had been caught on trains in tunnels (he coughed 
as he said this), He got asthma once from smoke in a tunnel. The 
big noise and puffing scared him. The train coming reminded 
him of a penis and of a big strong man. He was afraid of the 
father of his girl. He had to get out of the tunnel or he would 
be killed. He also thought of the tunnel as a vagina, and thought 
of fear of ‘letting go’ (ejaculating) lest he make the woman 
Pregnant or get a disease from her. 

This dream can be interpreted as referring to either father or 
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mother. It is a dream of aggressive sexual competition with th 
father for the mother, with resulting typical cedipal fear of the 
father complicated by respiratory references (the smoke of the 
engine and the fear of its puffing), He had to get out or he 
would be killed. He spoke of guilty feelings toward the father 
of a girl he knew and of distrust of his allergist. He had strong 
cedipal strivings but refused to release them, lest he make the 
woman of the dream pregnant or get a disease. In relation t0 
mother, this refers to the fear of repetition of the trauma of the 
birth of his younger brother. The disease is another reference 
to the fear of being damaged by the woman's capacity to belittle 
him. In the dream he got out of the dangerous situation but 
still had asthma as he awoke. Probably the asthma on waking 
was due to fear of the mother whom he had deserted. 

The dream was a warning that he contemplated leaving anal 
ysis which he did a few days later. T'wo years later he cam Cy 
‘for an interview. He had been divorced and had made a got 
second marriage, E had had only two attacks of asthma, neither 
of them during the ragweed season. One of them was precipi 
tated by an argument with his second wife over alimony due Mi 
first wife. 


Sneezing was caused in another patient by his defiant use % 
bad language. This man, in his middle twenties, had no histo 
of allergy. His controlling mother had never allowed him to™ 
bad language. When he had been in analysis for a year, I om 
day offered my explanation of and advice about a problem ofhi 
girl. He was pleased and jokingly suggested that we discuss het 
problem one day each week; but he forgot his next appointmen 
When I suggested that he had been angry at my spending P^ 
discussing his girl as he had once been angry with his mothe! 
for spending time on his little sister, he exclaimed, ‘Shit ® 
you!’. Such language had been rare in his life and nonexistent 
his analysis. He drew a breath and started to congratulate him 
self on speaking for the first time so freely, when he sudden 
sneezed. He recalled that in his childhood his mother ™ 
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threetened to wash out his mouth with soap if he used bad 
language. 


Therapy o: an asthmatic attack consists not only in mobiliz- 
ing and interpreting the latent aggression, but also—what is 
more urgent—in giving the patient evidence that the therapist 
is good and not bad. This one does, especially in severe asthma- 
tic attacks, by listening closely for the patient’s unconscious 
needs and fulfilling them in so far as possible. An attempt to 
decide in an aggressive way what is good for the patient and to 
do it may increase his fear of being dominated and hence 
smothered. The therapist's role is to be reassuring and respon- 
sive to the patient’s needs, 


SUMMARY 


Clinical evidence Suggests that asthma and other forms of re- 
spiratory anxiety may be precipitated by nascent aggressive 
feelings involving anal, urethral, or sexual ex@retory impulses, 
Stimulation of the excretory mucous membranes by these 
fantasies sensitizes the respiratory mucous membrane, just as 
physical stimulation of the excretory membranes stimulates 
Tespiration. The nascent excretory aggression arouses fears of 
excretory aggression from the outside world. The persons 
whom the patient has felt to be 'good' he now expects to be 
bad’ and to attack his respiratory apparatus in a talion manner, 
Which responds physiologically as though it were really at- 
tacked by noxious substances, 
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SENSORY IMPRESSIONS IN DREAMS 


BY PETER HOBART KNAPP, M.D. (BOSTON) 


l 
The expression ‘dreamlike’ may imply vividness, whether night- 
marish or pleasant, as when a girl calls her party dress ‘dreamy’. 
More often it suggests unreality, vague or shadowy. Freud was 
struck by the ‘. . . differences in the sensory intensity of single 
dream images and in the distinctness of various parts of the 
dream, or of whole dreams compared with one another’. ‘Indi- 
vidual dream images’, he observed, ‘cover the whole gamut, 
from a sharpness of definition which one is inclined—although 
without warrant—to rate more highly than reality, to a provok- 
ing indistinctness which we declare te be characteristic of 

dreams’ (rz, p. 353). Recently Lewin among others has di- 
rected attention to the formal aspects of dreaming (27, 9, 24). 
Lewin has elucidated a broader, emotionally adaptive aspect of 
dreaming (20), noting in particular that dreams have various 
degrees of indistinctness or ‘blankness’ (22). The clarity, the 
affective significance, and the symbolic form of dream activity 
invite attention to the role played by sensory impressions in 
dreams, 

, This is a survey of five hundred fifty-four dreams, nearly 
eighty percent of them from nine patients. For comparison the 
remaining twenty percent were taken from two published 
Sources: first, the dreams appearing in the case reports of the 
Monograph, Psychogenic Factors in Bronchial Asthma (10); 
second, those reported by Freud in The Interpretation of 
Dreams, both his own and the dreams of various patients. 

The question was asked: how often does a dream contain 


ey 
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Statistical analysis of the data. 
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definite, clear sensory impressions? Color, kinesthesia, sound, and 
smell-taste (lumped together) were selected as four distinct and 
important modalities, granted that they by no means exhaust 
the range of sensory experience possible in dream life. Rough 
criteria were established for scoring a dream as a ‘sensory 
dream’—that is, containing one of these four arbitrary types of 
sensory impression. Detailed comments on the method appear 
in the Appendix. In general, a ‘sensory dream’ was scored if it 
could be established that the dreamer had had the actual im- 
pression of color; of kinesthesia in himself as dreamer, judged 
as one judges movement in a Rorschach response; of sound, in- 
cluding real acoustic awareness of words but excluding the mere 
impression of speech; or of smell or taste, both rare, and gener 
ally obvious to patients and investigator alike. 

'There are evident defects in the method. The material was 
often a report of a report, doubly condensed. A dream which 
was a year old, or taken from a published case, or, for that mat- 
ter, described in the midst of a tense therapeutic hour, could 
not receive the careful inquiry needed for exactness. The num 
ber of patients is small, mainly psychoanalytic: compliance may 
distort the results. Simple scoring by no means does justice t0 
the variety of sensory elements even within these arbitrary 
categories. 

Nevertheless a considerable uniformity appears in the results 
(given in detail in the Appendix), A large majority of subjects 
reported that approximately fifteen percent of their dreams con- 
tained color. Kinesthetic and sound impressions were less fre- 
quent, each occurring in from five to ten percent of the dreams. 
Smell and taste dreams were very rare. Only ten of them api 
peared in the entire study. Color was hence more frequent than. 
kinesthesia and sound, and the latter two modalities were more 
frequent than smell-taste. The differences were statistically 
significant at better than the five percent level of confidence: 

There were interesting individual singularities about the E 
clusion of color. One of these was in the case of Freud's own 
dreams (see Figure 1, Appendix), more than half of which 1% 
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ported color. The only other dreamer who approached this 
proportion was a female patient, forty percent of whose dreams 
contained some reference to color. As will be described later, 
she stated that this was a recent characteristic, leading to the 
tentative opinion that psychoanalysis might have induced in- 
creased numbers of vivid sensory impressions. 

More striking was the relative stability of the sensory pattern. 
As the Appendix shows, in various diverse subgroupings the 
ratio stayed virtually constant: color > kinesthesia and sound 
> smell-taste. The data indicate that in this collection of 
dreams sharp sensations, which could be isolated as such, were 
rare. 

Such a finding confirms the reports of others. Color is a suf- 
ficiently unusual event in dreams to have begun to accumulate 
a bibliography (4, 23), Kinesthesia, though more elusive, per- 
haps because of its ready displacement onto the many alter egos 
of the dreamer, stands out as a hallmark in the 'typical dreams' 
of flying and falling. Elsewhere (77) I have remarked on the 
rapid, telegraphic, soundless way in which dream conversation 
so often takes place. Though not commenting directly on this 
point, Freud noted that dream speeches have only *something 
of the character of speeches’. They are ‘felt to be quasi heard or 
said’ (9, p. 129). An interesting confirmation of this soundless- 
ness comes from Stiles, a biologist, who in describing his own 
dreams observed: ‘Hearing, in the experience of our compiler, 
has peculiar aspects. His dreams have for the most part been 
silent. This is in spite of the fact that conversations are de- 
scribed. It is his impression that when he speaks in a dream, it 
18 the motor part of the performance which he realizes. He 
knows what the other party in the dialogue means to say to him, 
but this is by intuition rather than by hearing’ (27, P- 13). Cer- 
tainly other sounds, such as music or gunfire, are distinctive 
and infrequent. As for smell and taste, even Havelock Ellis, a 
late champion of somatic sources for dreams, agrees that they 
are highly unusual events in dreams (6, p. 84). The conclusion 
seems warranted that color, then kinesthesia and sound, and 
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finally smell-taste impressions, appear as consistent and progres- 
sively smaller fractions of dreaming.? 

I ventured before to compare most dreams to silent motion 
pictures (r7). Parenthetically, this simile is intended as such- 
recognizing that it uses a form of twentieth century symbolic 
comparison, a common one, as revealed by a patient of Lewin's 
(22, p. 504), and by several others I have encountered. I do not 
imply here the invariable presence of a screen on which pic 
tures are projected. The simile, however, might be expanded 
to read: most dreams are like silent motion pictures in black 
and white, seen by a passive spectator, his senses detached from | 
the stuff of his dreams. 


This inquiry is not primarily concerned with the meanings of 
specific sensations in dreams; it seeks rather the reasons for 
their over-all rarity. It will discuss the relation of sensory im- 
pressions in dreams to repression; to the sense of reality; to 
affect; and to the symbolic language of dreaming. 


SENSORY IMPRESSIONS AND REPRESSION IN DREAMS 


One might say that a dream duplicates experience yet lacks | 
some of the elements of experience, which, therefore, have been 
repressed. One is probably right, but much depends upon defi- | 
nition. Repression is used in two senses, Following Freud (12) | 
we may speak of 'primal repression', a 'denial of entry into. 
consciousness’; more often we use the term in his second sen E 
of 'repression proper', a losing, forgetting, or 'after expulsion * 
It can be argued that the latter must explain the sensory poverty 


2 Berman (2), in discussing this paper, emphasized the need for establishing ® 
characteristic baseline for any given individual, pointing to highly unusual sp’ A 
perception which persisted in the dreams of one of his patients (1). Calef (/ ; 
mentions that young children generally dream in color; Wermer (2) confirme. 
this and added that other sensory elements seem to be more frequent in © 
dreams. These facts suggest that the sensory pattern encountered in this Es 
may be characteristic of our adult psychic functioning, and certainly are sub’ 
to individual exceptions which require further study. 
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of dreams; that for a dream to take place, sensations must have 
been present, that color is always implied in visual concepts, 
kinesthesia in motion, sound in speech. To dream of an apple, 
the thought would run, must mean dreaming of a color. Such 
an argument, I feel, begs the question. Let us grant that sen- 
sory elements may receive varying emphasis with respect to 
formal ones, and that the crude criteria of this study make for 
an artificial dividing line. We have already seen that sensory 
phenomena in dreams may well represent a spectrum; but at 
the extremes there are certainly differences, verified subjectively 
and by repeated questioning of patients—differences between 
what may be implied and what is experienced, or seems to be. 
It is that very difference we are seeking to explain. Certainly it 
is not a simple artifact of reporting. Thorough reports may be 
quite lacking in sensory impressions; fragmentary ones may 
abound in them. 

One still might argue that repression has taken place selec- 
tively, after the fact; if the whole dream could be actually re- 
called, the sensations would be there, It is true that long, vivid 
dreams, in which the dreamer is thoroughly immersed, more 
often contain some sensory impressions. This tendency may ac- 
count for some of the sensory richness in his own dreams that 
Freud reported. But to take one example, consider the dream 
specimen of Irma’s injection, If any dream can be said to have 
been recalled in detail, that one was. Yet in the whole report of 
it, there is only one unequivocal reference to a sharp sensory 
quality of the four categories studied here: to the ‘white spot’ 
and the ‘greyish white scabs’ in Irma’s throat. Image for image 
such long dreams, too, are marked by a lack of sharp sensa- 
tions. To say they were once present, as in any actual experi- 
ence, is to confuse dreaming with waking life. Repression, con- 
sidered as abolition of a psychic phenomenon, once present, 
cannot account for the fluid, schematic quality, lacking sharp 
Perception of color, sound, or bodily sensation, which is char- 
acteristic of most dreams. 

Repression, then, in so far as it plays a part in dreaming, 
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must be of the primal type, taking place on the spot as an ac. ; 
tive, filtering, selective part of the dream process. To say so is f 
saying little more than was implied by the original concept of 
the ‘dream censor’. Nor is it to deny that there are other crucial 
aspects to dreaming activity. In particular, it does not conflict 
with the key concept of regression to predominantly visual 
hallucinatory images which Freud (27) stressed. It merely points 
out that the regressive raw material of the dream seems to be 
cut to a particular formal pattern. We must look further to 
know why and how such censorship is imposed upon sensory 
impressions. 


SENSORY IMPRESSIONS AND THE SENSE OF REALITY IN DREAMS 


Sleep represents a withdrawal from reality to a state of pa 
sivity-no matter how else we define it or how ignorant we are 
of its basic physiology. It tends, for a time, to maintain itself, 
competing with a variable amount of thought and feeling 
which presumably go on during much of the night. Its perpetua: 
tion is best served by unawareness of this activity in that part 
of us continuous with our waking self—oür waking ego. ‘Per 
chance to dream’ is the classical ‘rub’. Yet if we do become 
aware and do dream, surely our awareness is best, for sleep, if 
it is dim. As it grows stronger and we become more engaged in 
dreaming, we come closer to wakefulness. The most vivid dream 
is the one most apt to rouse us. In the case of an external stim 
ulus it is easy to see the relation to sense impressions. The 
pneumatic drill batters its way from the street into our sleep, 
and our dream, until it becomes so realistic that it wakes US 

Lewin (22) includes among external stimuli which waken thé 
sleeper ‘loud noises, bright lights, cold, pain, hunger’. He sug 
gests that there may be an early linkage in the human mind be 
tween them and original representatives of stern reality, thé 
superego figures who ‘waken or wean the sleeper from his sleep 
at the breast’. The voice of conscience may later translate itse! 
into sensations and awaken us. A confirmatory example came 
from a man who dreamed of hesitating at the fork of a 102^ 
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near a cliff's edge, analogous to his life situation where he feared 
that a business ‘plunge’ he was planning might prove a wrong 
decision, His son, whose strength he currently admired, repeat- 
ing the dreamer’s admiration for former, older figures, was with 
him and saying: ‘When do you wake up? Well, wake up.’ At 
that instant the son’s voice became audible, and then the alarm 
clock went off. Leaving aside the complexities of dream timing,? 
the voice broke in on his passive indecision and roused him to 
another day of struggle and activity. A similar, perhaps broader, 
implication of sensation is reported by Grotjahn (9, pp. 99-100) 
who describes a dreamer turning indignantly on his heel and 
walking away from his companion—out of his dream and into 
wakefulness at an intended time. He suggests that if ‘bodily ego 
feeling appears during the dream . . . the beginning of awaken- 
ing is announced’. 

The complex process of waking, however, goes beyond our 
present scope. Sensory impressions do not always awaken us. 
For the most part, exogenous ones have little actually to do 
with the intensity of dream images, as Freud points out (11, p. 
354). Whether exogenous or endogenous, they meet in the 
sleeper with abundant defensive measures which are particularly 
Clear in the case of sound (77). Many other elements, particularly 
language, written as well as spoken, serve the process of arousal 
by superego injunction (9, 75). The evidence does not seem suf- 
ficient to restrict sensory impressions to this role alone. So far, 
We can only say that sense impressions in dreams contribute to 
à heightened sense of reality, and may serve as waking stimuli. 
Conversely, the absence of sensory impressions tends to keep 
the dream less realistic and further removed from wakefulness. 

Sensation alone cannot solve the wider problem of clarity in 
dreaming—whether clarity of single images, or distinctness of 
whole dreams, which Freud indicated were two separate though 


x Renneker (25, p. 81) refers to this problem, suggesting that the ‘ego main- 
tains in sleep an awareness of time relationships’ and may utilize these to con- 
ttive a dream which shall be interrupted by the alarm dock. I have wondered 
about the faint, premonitory click which so many of them give before sounding, 
48 a precipitant for the dream, 
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related phenomena, both also complex. Other elements con- 
tribute to the sense of reality: formal, numerical or linguistic 
exactitude, and ill-defined nuances in feeling tone. Certainly 
sensations are not merely embellishments to add realism, the 
trappings of secondary elaboration, In fact, at times they do not 
even make the dream realistic in the literal and accurate sense, 
Calef (4) reports a patient who had a dream containing only 
colors: blue, green, red, possibly yellow. It was confused, lacking 
other form or content. It led to meager associations and ap- 
peared to be chiefly a product of resistance. This author feels 
that color betrays a ‘hidden affect’, usually connected with 
voyeuristic-exhibitionistic conflicts. 


SENSORY IMPRESSIONS AND AFFECT IN DREAMS 


Sensations undergo different fates during sleep. Linn (23) 


describes, in instances of color, that the sensations may be de- 
rived from different historical experiences.* They are bound to 


different instinctual drives, capable of different types of sym- - 


bolic expressions, and may represent different values in the - 


economy of the personality. I have already indicated my feeling 
that it is unwise to assign them any universal connection with 
one or another 'compartment' of the personality, such as the 
superego, Each modality, as it appears in dreaming, must be 
studied genetically, dynamically, economically, and structurally. 
Some data, chiefly from one case, may bear on the question of 
their general affective significance. 

A young woman (forty percent of whose dreams were in 
color) was paralyzed by shyness, suffering from a severe chat 
acter neurosis. She sought analysis because of problems con 
nected with drinking, eating, and inability to talk to her chil 
dren. Underneath a frozen exterior she had an intense, hystet™ 


cal, and primitive fantasy life. She had been greatly attached t0 


her father, and had tried to emulate his talents as an amateu! 
painter. She remembered his using nude models and the family 
4Zetzel (2) reminds us of the recent able demonstration by Fisher (8) E 


preconscious impressions in the day's residue may provide an important 
of such experiences, linking the recent with the remote past. 


— 
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custom of spicing their puritanical milieu with a pseudo- 
emancipated exhibitionism in bathroom and bedroom. Thus, 
as in Calef's patient (4), voyeuristic conflicts were severe. She, 
too, had several dreams consisting only of color, chiefly green. 
It was her favorite color and led her to associations about 
clothes and thinly veiled conflicts of exhibiting herself in beau- 
tiful dresses. She had a conspicuous unawareness of her feelings 
in general and of transference feelings in particular. She had 
frequent dreams of food but was almost oblivious of her enor- 
mous dependent cravings. One day a man angered her; she felt 
she would ‘burst’, and was unable to speak for several hours. 
That night she dreamed that she heard a Geiger counter, Her 
associations were to a bomb that might explode and also to 
‘uranium’, which led to ‘jewels’, a frequent vehicle for her 
pregnancy fantasies. She sensed my interest in dreams and for 
a time would obligingly produce one when she heard me reach 
for my notebook. The transference implications of many of them 
Were inescapable: colored dreams of a red and silver rocket 
flashing around her bedroom, of a pink pig on a stick, of being 
attacked by a tiger, of being in a ballet with ‘rainbow colors, 
kinesthetic dreams of a wild airplane ride reminiscent of court- 
ship—all were accompanied by associations pointing to a power- 
ful, erotic transference, although it was hard to make her aware 
of any glimmer of this. At times she acted out somnambulistic 
dramatizations, aided by alcohol, in which she confused her 
husband with her analyst. In short, a vast amount of her whole 
affective life was concentrated in her dreams. Did this fact 
‘color’ them? 

It is interesting to wonder in this connection about Freud 
Who, on the brink of his great discovery, at a time when he was 
looking feverishly, dreamed the dreams he did (73, 16). As 
Erikson has observed (7), his affective life centered very differ- 
ently in his dreams.5 1 


*Grete Bibring (2) expressed the opinion that there were characteristics of 
Freud, principally his ‘photographic memory’, suggesting that he may well have 
Possessed features of eidetic visual imagery, which may also have been important 
in determining the role of color in his dreams. 
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The element of compliance deserves a moment more of 
consideration. Another analysand had scoptophilic problems, 
though he rarely dreamed in color (17). He sensed my interest, 
particularly in sound, and began to bring dreams containing 
many acoustic impressions. After one week end he brought in 
six dreams filled with sensory impressions. In this case, as in 
others, the tendency subsided, becoming well balanced by its 
resistive counterpart. 

To complicate matters further I must mention some events 
in my own dream life, When I started tabulating the data for 
this report I became aware that my own dreams were more and 
more filled with sensory phenomena. The culmination was à 
vivid dream which I felt compelled to record in writing. It was 
loaded with sensory impressions of color, kinesthesia, sound, 
and others beyond our present narrow limits. The dream arose 
from a strong conflict, powerfully mobilized the previous day. 
Why the sensory impressions? In this instance my wish, if any- 
thing, was not to discover sensations, But, in common with the 
two previous subjects—and in this one respect with Freud—I had 
begun to invest affect in the dreaming process itself.* Though 
even such dreaming is for the most part fluid and free of sharp 
sensations, it seems possible that the sensory adornment reflects 
this affective interest. My own excursion into this process ended 
a night or so later when I was cold and badly in need of sleep. | 
My peace of mind was restored by a jumble of vague dreams 
colorles, unrecorded, and soon forgotten—as dreams usually 
are. When they are not forgotten, and when sensory impressions 
are prominent, this may indicate a significant increase of affec- 
tive investment in dreaming, either because of the emergence 
of emotionally laden material or because of some special in 
terest in the dream process itself. 

Certainly the connection between sensory impressions and 
affect is clear in many other areas, Technicolor has its lures. The 


6A further interesting confirmation came from two of the discussants of this 
paper in Boston, each of whom in preparing the discussion had had vivid 
sensory dreams. 
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lover underlines his lyrics with the notes of a guitar, Television, 
assaulting two senses, doubles our difficulty in resisting the 
blandishments of soap. The savor of the ‘petite madeleine’ led 
to La Recherche du Temps Perdu. Sensation stirs feeling and 
eventually motility (26). Felix Deutsch (5) emphasizes that raw 
sensations, devoid of or dwarfing formal content, have a con- 
nection with the primary process. When they emerge in psy- 
choanalysis, they tend to be accompanied by affects which can 
be linked associatively to the earliest periods of development. 
This observation supplements the impressions of many artists, 
and confirms certain psychologic tenets. It bears out the intui- 
tion of Hermann Rorschach, for example, that when color or 
kinesthesia predominate in the response to an ink blot, they 
signify impulses coming from deep within an individual’s af- 
fective and fantasy life. Still maintaining the need for clinical 
validation for each specific modality, I would suggest that the 
same general principle holds true in dreams: sensory impres- 
sions make a dream or one of its elements not only more realis- 
tic but more emotionally intense; they are indicators of affect. 

Here we encounter more difficulties, inherent in the problem 
of affects in dreams. Freud assigned to suppression of affect an 
important role in his chapter on the dream work; it is one of 
several protective mechanisms that preserve the continuance of 
sleep. As identification of affects has become explicit much of 
the recent work, especially by Lewin, has elaborated this aspect 
of dreaming. Puzzling features remain which still ‘require a 
most careful investigation of the theory of affects and the 
mechanism of repression’ (rz, p. 439). How do affects arise and 
screen and displace each other? What part is played by somatic 
states, what by symbolic abstractive systems? If sensory impres- 
sions are an ‘indicator’ of affects, why do they accompany some 
affects and not others; and, to return to the first question, why 
since affects occur in almost every dream are sensations so rare? 

A woman in analysis for a chronic depression was attractive, 
artistic, shy and lonely, living much in fantasy. She had spent 
her childhood in France, much of it filled with longing for her 
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father, who was killed in a war when she was an infant, Am 
bivalently attached to a mother who played on the patient's 
emotions by having ‘sacrificed everything for her’, the patient 
felt doomed to become a similar martyr. She had a dread of 
sexuality, stemming from experiences of seduction during her 
latency. A basic pattern in her life was an escape into the 
fantasy of being the twin of an idealized artistic man, She was 
more the male than the female in this fantasied attachment, 
which also covered her deepest hunger for a genuinely close re- 
lationship to a loving mother. Her memories and dreams, mostly 
vague, were punctuated by vivid sensory flashes. She had a 
striking recollection—from the age of six—that she was at home 
alone, some men dressed in red costumes like circus performers 
came dancing into and out of the room with a tinkling of bells 
Whenever afterward she heard a high pitched bell she reacted 
with sudden sharp anxiety. In one of her dreams, the sounds of 
a train wreck epitomized her powerful sexual anxieties. These 
abated, and the approaching end of her analysis was marked by 
an intense wish to become pregnant, for which there was no 
reasonable possibility. Her deeper struggle was the question of 
what role she would play for the remainder of her life. On suc 


cessive nights she had the two following dreams, both reported 
the same day. 


There were three men; no, two men. One held the other cap- 
tive. His wife came to try to get him out but he couldn't get 
away. The other man was standing guard over him. 

I was in a store, doing what I don't know. (Oh, I guess we 

know what I was doing, probably buying a baby.) Then 

Francois showed up, driving a little red car, dark red. His wife 

showed up. Then my husband showed up and he was driving 

the little red car, 

She started discussing the second, more recent dream. 1 
feeling tone it was cheerful, almost excited. Her reference 
buying a baby arose from the fact that we had repeatedly ob 
served such a meaning in many dreams she had had of depatt | 
ment stores. Her first associations dealt directly with pregnancy) 
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her husband’s attitude, the possibilities of adoption. Her hus- 
band liked Francois’s children. The little car made her think 
of a trip to visit a friend after the end of analysis. Frangois 
might drive her there. She became anxious, stopped talking, 
then returned to the red car, recalling that she once had given 
her husband one, a toy, for a birthday present along with some 
paper dolls and a humorous rhyme. She closed the hour with 
further association to her wish for a child. Earlier in her analy- 
sis Francois had served to conceal transference desires; and cars 
had served clearly as phallic symbols. The dream expressed 
unequivocally her wish to have a man use the phallus which 
she had relinquished to him, and give her a child. 

When asked in this hour about the earlier captive-captor 
dream, she described it as ‘murky’, like a Russian story. She 
spoke only briefly about it, thinking first of a French journalist 
who had sold out to the Russians. Then she said the captive 
seemed ‘passive’, as she herself felt, and next thought of a stow- 
away who had not eaten for eleven days. She ruminated about 
‘barrenness’ and finally said: ‘It was almost as if the captor 
were a loving captor. Crazy. The dream continued to haunt 
her with a ‘strange profound feeling’, which she recalled the fol- 
lowing hour. She then remembered another detail of the dream: 
When the captor was alone with the captive, he bared his 
breast, even though they were both men. It was just like a 
mother and her child.’ The mood reminded her of Kafka, of 
whose works she had read only Metamorphosis. She drifted 
Into intellectual abstractions, then suddenly complained that 
she could not talk my ‘language’ and, equally suddenly, became 
hoarse, speaking in a deep voice, getting the captive and captor 
mixed up as she returned to the theme of their ‘loving bondage’. 
v understanding of this dream—partially communicated to 
2 and meeting considerable resistance— was that it represented 
See to stay in the ‘bondage’ of analysis, continuing the 
sa xi I being a boy close to a sensitive man, behind which 
a e longing to be a child with her mother. The wife who 

to rescue the captive was her other self-image, trying to 
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that understanding was complete, the dream certainly 
many of her deepest oral wishes, of which she was 
aware. 

Both dreams contained powerful affective currents, I 
dream about the captive the affect was uncanny, pi 
the patient. The central wish was more infantile and 
alien to her conscious strivings, more remote from her co 
awareness. It may have been helped to remain remote 
vague, shadowy form of the dream, In the second d: 
affect was cheerful; the wish was intense but much m 
ceptable. Although still disguised, it seemed almost to ‘e 
in the lively symbol of the red car, a symbol which hada 
genetic history in the past of this patient. The color co 
said to portray, almost artistically, the pleasure of her wis! 
the material of the previous woman patient, this sugg 
formulation that affects, almost breaking into conscio 
may, using predetermined channels, contribute emo 
tinged sensory elements to a dream. The sensory impré 
gives partial expression to an affect while preventing 
emergence into awareness. 


only evoke emotion but express it, in a limited, diffused 
Such expression is probably crucial in zsthetic experien 
may dream of them and experience emotion at a way 


terrupting the dreamer’s sleep. It remains, however, 
binger of an affect, the prelude to action, and it is. 
potential disturber of sleep. If this interpretation is co 
is easier to understand the relative rarity of sensory imp 
in dreams, especially when we look at a last aspect of dream 
namely its symbolic language. A 
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SENSORY IMPRESSIONS AND THE SYMBOLIC LANGUAGE OF DREAMS 


So far we have treated the dream as an event. We must recall, 
as Freud and others have stressed, that it is also a communica- 
tion. It expresses a thought or group of thoughts, if only to the 
dreamer himself; furthermore, it expresses them in a definite 
type of language. This is symbolic, but its symbols are seldom 
the linguistic tools of conscious communication. The dream 
language is pictorial, like a rebus (zz, p. 319). Strong sensory 
impressions may themselves serve as symbols—green symbolizing 
envy, red connoting rage, a wild dance indicating sexual excite- 
ment, martial music signifying destructive aggression. 

‘A symbol which interests us also as an object is distracting’, 
says Susanne Langer. ‘It does not convey its meaning without 
obstruction. For instance, if the word “plenty” was replaced by 
a succulent, ripe, real peach, few people could attend entirely _ 
to the concept of quite enough when confronted with such a 
symbol’ (ro, p. 61). She develops the concept that the ‘little 
noises’ which form words are ideal for communication because 
they evoke a minimum of sensory distraction. However, they 
demand intellectual if not motor effort. They belong to the vast 
structure of language and logical thinking which are essential 
to the secondary process. Words appear in dreams only under 
Special complex circumstances, beautifully summarized by Fliess 
(9, p. 152 ). He says that they appear in states of ‘economic emer- 
sut and Wonders whether a ‘particular censorial function . . . 
p p of affect may not have collapsed to precipitate 
a risis. Our waking speech, like our waking sense percep- 

5 intrudes only when there is a defect in the barriers against 

affect in the dream, 
Emo part dream communication uses other symbolic 
e = it finds in the principal reservoir of our non- 
Sida: or eutral visual imagery. Our mind is stored with a 
Matic, conce Ee Though mainly visual, they are diagram- 
This ae Noe ized, leaving no strong sensory impression. 
gives them mobility, flexibility, permits quick 


shi A 
lits of emphasis, combinations of multiply determined fan- 
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tasies, or fixation on small details. They are plastic, evanescent, 
unobtrusive. 

We speak of ‘regressing’ to their use from the pinnacles of | 
conscious thought; but actually they are stock in trade for many | 
of our mental activities. It is worth dwelling for a moment on 
their role in preconscious life. Much of it, too, consists of fleet 
ing, visual images, stripped of all but formal content. We can: | 
not plan a day of action without ‘seeing ahead’ in a series of | 
rapid, schematic flashes. If we think of going to a football game 
or to an opera, we do not, unless we try, actually see the action | 
or hear the music, Our rapid experience is almost of a visual 
abstraction, bleached of sensation. Here, also, to be too keenly 
aware of sensations is to become engaged, affectively involved. 
Economy of thought and self-communication is lost. Obviously 
there are provisions for flexibility, various ranges through 
which our preconscious images may move (18). Since the skele: 
ton is visual, color may easily creep in. Sound and kinesthesit 
are more striking. It is harder to hear the opera in absentia ot 
to feel the sensation of climbing to the balcony. There is abut 
dant evidence that smell and taste, linked to the midbrain, at 
deeply repressed (3). We may be hungry but we seldom smell 
the dinner until we enter the kitchen. The interrelations 0f 
these preconscious sensory phenomena require much more 6. 
tended treatment and study. I mention them here merely t | 
suggest that the distribution of sensory impressions in the mani 
fest dream content of this study may reflect only their availabili 
ity in the hierarchical organization of our entire sensory E 
perience. 

This inner core of imagery, which is probably basic in mental 
life, also deserves more extended treatment, For our pu i 
we should note chiefly how suited it is to permit the conden | 
tions, reversals, and displacements that make up the primary 
process, and how readily it can be detached from the bodily ® 
actions mobilized by specific sharp sensations. Just as waking 
thought ‘flows through’ words without our being aware 
the words themselves (19, p. 61, ff.), so dream thoughts flow 
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through’ the ‘unreal’ images of the dream. At times sensory 
vividness and affect underline these thoughts or images; but 
for the most part they stay on the fringe of our awareness. Fleet- 
ing, bleached visual images are the most useful vehicle for the 
stream of dreaming, channelizing it away from affective aware- 
ness and serving the economy of the dream process. 

To return to our original query—why are sensory impressions 
in dreams so rare?—we might use an analogy of a stranger at a 
masquerade ball. The stranger bears a wish of affect, which he 
must keep concealed. If recognition alone is all he fears, he may 
tramp about in any sort of garish disguise, taking the risk that 
it may be ripped off. If he wishes to be completely safe, he 
should remain unnoticed. He should stand quietly in the shad- 
ows, wearing a drab and shapeless garment. Stated more pre- 
cisely, *. . . the less there is to a manifest dream . . . so much the 
nearer is the sleeper to a state of consciousness expressive of pri- 
mary narcissism; that is to say the blanker the dream, the fewer 
impurities there are in the narcissism of sleep' (22, p. 487). 
Freud says: 'In general a dream is less rich in affects than the 
Dsychic material from which it is elaborated'. Contrasting the 
dream with its underlying motivations, he added: 'I often find 
it 7 and devoid of any very intensive affective tone’ (11, 
P. 439). 


SUMMARY 


A survey of five hundred fifty-four dreams from various sources 
showed that color first, then sound and kinesthesia, and last 
smell and taste appeared in statistically consistent and pro- 
v 5e ed smaller fractions of the total number of dreams. In- 
E ing deviations occurred in the case of color. This fact 
fe hae a comparison of most dreams to silent motion pictures 
iin and white. It is consistent with the concept of a hier- 
a Tu AM of sensory experience. Sensory impres- 
Th e to appear in dreams independently of one another. 

€y may be linked both to wide areas of affective life and spe- 
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cific instinctual drives as, for example, color to voyeuristic con 
flict. A description of the sensory qualities of most dreams is 
suggested by the words which characterize the majority of 
dreams in this study: ‘colorless, soundless, motionless, tasteless., 
An over-all lifelessness is implied, consonant with the protective 
nature of the dream work—forming a barrier against the vivid 
ness of sensations that are charged with affect and promote 
wakefulness. 


APPENDIX 


MATERIAL, METHODS, AND STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Nearly eighty percent of the dreams under consideration were co} 
lected from nine patients in two separate studies: an original review 
of case records along with an investigation of hearing, and a subst 
quent study, two years later, of notes taken during or immediately 
after psychoanalytic sessions. Three patients were studied in both 
investigations. The first study included two patients who had den 
treated by psychotherapy; the others were psychoanalytic patients 
All nine patients were neurotic. Hysterical features predominated it 
four of them, obsessive problems in three, psychosomatic symptom 
in two; all had varying mixtures of mild chronic depression. 
described in the main body of the paper, the remaining dreams Welt 
taken from Psychogenic Factors in Bronchial Asthma and from The 
Interpretation of Dreams. 

Color was scored if it could be established that the dreamer had 
had the actual impression of color, including black, grey, and white, | 
but excluding variations in light intensity alone. Kinesthesia WB 
scored if the dreamer reported the feeling of movement in him 
as dreamer. Sound was scored if he reported actual acoustic Wat 
ness of words or noises, beyond a mere impression that they 
occurred. Smell and taste were scored if they were merely T^ 
tioned; in all cases of their occurrence their sensory vividness M 
stressed by the dreamer. In general, most dreams were easy to scores 
When a patient, describing a dream, said: ‘Then my husband Wi. 
driving the little red car’, or ‘I dreamed I was doing a wild pag” 
dance’, or “We could hear by the fence the ominous ticking ° ^ 
Geiger counter', the sensory impression was obvious. Other report 
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were only clarified by associations to the dream, or by the answer to 
a direct question when that was possible. In the few borderline in- 
stances scoring was dictated by the actual recorded report of the 
manifest content. Calef (4) emphasizes the necessity in the case of 
color for determining whether the individual has actually seen it 
or is merely using it as a mode of formal designation. Every effort 
was made to make this distinction, but not to go into the complex 
question of varying admixtures of formal and sensory elements, 
which probably occur and are undoubtedly of importance, For ex- 
ample, Valenstein (2), in discussing this study, commented on the 
contrast between dreams which were flooded with sensory elements, 
such as color, often suggesting a very powerful, primitive type of 
stimulation, and dreams with a formed, defined, and controlled use 
of color. A difference in the criteria used, or perhaps the fact that 
colored dreams stand out and are readily remembered, may account 
for the fact that Hall (r4) in a survey of a large number of dreams 
of ‘normal’ subjects reported close to thirty percent colored dreams, 
a percentage higher than the one encountered in this study. 

The nine patients of mine, three of the Chicago asthma patients, 
and Freud himself had between them four hundred seventy-three 
dreams; and these subjects reported eight or more dreams per per- 
Son, a sufficient number to justify a percentage calculation. Their 
distribution is plotted in Figure 1. On the left of this figure appears 
the actual number of dreams for each subject; on the right, the 
percent of the four types of ‘sensory dream’ reported by each indi- 
vidual. The bar graphs represent median figures for the entire 
group of thirteen subjects. In a large majority of cases, the per- 
centage of dreams with color was close to fifteen percent, Kines- 
thetic and sound impressions were less frequent; the median for 
those two modalities fell between five and ten percent. Smell-taste 
dreams were decidedly rare. Only ten of them appeared in the en- 
tire study. Statistically, color appeared significantly more often than 
kinesthesia and sound (at the five percent level of confidence), and 
much more often than smell-taste (at the one percent level of con- 
RA Kinesthetic and sound impressions were not significantly 
ay erent from each other in frequency, but were significantly more 

equent than smell-taste (at the five percent level of confidence). 
: ae patients could be divided into a number of subgroups. Table 

ows these. Four groupings of my own patients (based on whether 
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they were included in the first or second study or in both) and the 
three most prolific dreamers of the Chicago asthma investigation 
showed a nearly constant and statistically significant persistence (by 
‘t test) of the ratio: color > kinesthesia and sound > smell.taste. 
This ratio appears in the miscellaneous dreams, taken from the 
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other asthmatic cases, and from the unidentified subjects reported 
by Freud. It tends to apply to Freud’s own dreams, exaggerated by 
the abundance of color. Table 1 also compares more than three 
hundred dreams from my first study with more than one hundred 
from my second; they have a statistically reliable similarity in the 
distribution of sensory impressions (at the two percent level of con- 
fidence x? = .41). A final fact is that combinations of modalities 
did not occur more often than chance would predict. There was no 
significant pairing of different types of sensory impression. 
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DERMATOSIS IN A CASE OF 
POSTPARTUM PSYCHOSIS 


BY RICARDO H. BISI, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Throughout life the cutaneous surface of the body is frequently 
a medium for the expression of psychopathological disorders. 
Among the various physiological functions of the skin, two are 
selected for the purposes of this study: first, the receptive func- 
tion, the admission of stimuli and the absorption of substances; 
second, the expulsive or excretory function. The capacity of the 
skin to receive stimuli and absorb substances is physiologically 
analogous to the acts of oral and respiratory incorporation, and 
psychologically to identification and the introjection of objects. 
Its function of expelling substances is comparable physiologi- 
cally to the anal and urinary functions, and psychologically to 
the destruction and expulsion of objects. These functional 
physiological and psychological similarities render the skin an 
organ susceptible to the expression of certain pathological 
changes which are the result of oral or anal conflicts, as well as 
genital ones. 

The eroticism of the skin varies in intensity among individu- 
als. In the same individual, this eroticism can often be enor- 
mously stimulated, changing in intensity from one period to 
another during life, and also during the stages of a psychoan- 
alysis. Because of the especially exposed situation of the skin, 
exhibitionistic and voyeuristic trends often find their expression 
there. Concepts of beauty and ugliness, cleanliness and dirtiness, 
depend to a great extent on the appearance of the skin (r5). 
Feelings of guilt, as well as destructive processes satisfying the 
need for punishment in terms of the skin, have been described 
by many authors (5, 4, 6, r9, 22, 16 ). 


Some clinical data are presented from the analysis of a woman 
who developed a dermatosis when she suffered from a deep 
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psychotic regression. A woman of thirty, she sought treatment 
because she had an irresistible compulsion to squeeze the pus- 
tules of a severe facial acne, thus causing deep scars in her skin. 
After each such performance she became deeply depressed. She 
lived in a continuous struggle between avoiding mirrors and 
being drawn to them to yield to her compulsion. 

The acne had developed during her first pregnancy when her 
abdomen became visibly enlarged. When in the sixth week after 
birth she weaned her baby, a girl, she developed a fear of the 
baby. This spread to a fear of all children under two years of 
age. Simultaneously she felt an intense fear of the pimples, 
which she also regarded as dangerous. She felt aggressive im- 
pulses against her daughter, passionately desiring to get rid of 
her. At this time the compulsion to squeeze the pimples and 
the blackheads on her face appeared. This compulsion acquired 
such intensity that the entire skin of her face was seriously in- 
jured and infected. It was actually self-mutilation. To overcome 
her fascination for and her fear of mirrors which she used for 
this purpose, she had all mirrors removed from her house. Her 
depressive symptoms included continuous weeping, feelings of 
despair, self-accusations, and suicidal tendencies. She could 
think of nothing but her pimples. 

‘After a few months this condition gave place to what the 
patient called a ‘state of inertia’, which was a schizophrenic 
regression with depersonalization, mutism, and catatonia, She 
then had the sensation of ‘floating in the clouds, being absent’, 
and she refused to talk. Sometimes she became ‘as rigid as a 
statue’, 

During the seventh month after childbirth her mental condi- 
tion improved, as did the dermatosis. Becoming pregnant again, 
the same symptom complex recurred. 

Zilboorg (24, 25, 26) has noted that such postpartum psy- 
chotic episodes take different forms, among them compulsive 
neurosis, melancholia, and schizophrenia. The sequence of 
symptoms in this patient was deep depression and anxiety (agi- 
tated depression), severe compulsive and obsessive preoccupa- 
tion with a dermatosis which served for the expression of many 
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of her psychological conflicts, followed by a schizophrenic re- 
gression. 

Step by step it was possible to analyze the situations which 
provoked in her the compulsion to squeeze her pimples. When- 
ever her children refused to eat or screamed in anger, she felt 
an irresistible impulse to attack her face destructively. She said, 
referring to her children: ‘I would like to crush them, throw 
them away, put them in a barrel of water; but instead I squeeze 
my face’. She had a partial awareness that in these seizures she 
had the impulse to kill her children; but, obviously, the aggres- 
sion directed against the children was turned against herself. 
This represented an ‘undoing’ of their birth, On these occasions 
she also felt a desire to break things, or to toss them out the 
window, thus symbolically ridding herself of her children. It 
will be recalled that in Freud's study of Goethe similar impulses 
were shown to represent Goethe's desire to get rid of his broth- 
ers. 

Another circumstance which aroused the patient's compulsion 
was her reaction to her mother's overwhelming demands. The 
mother had a severe compulsion about cleanliness. When this 
became intolerably oppressive, rebellious feelings surged in the 
patient, which she suppressed; then she would feel a compulsion 
to squeeze her pimples. 

She also had a strong impulse to exhibit her sick skin. During 
the psychotic episodes she would leave the house, her face 
Coated with creams prescribed by dermatologists. She said: ‘I 
squeeze the pimples out because I feel it is good to make them 
show. It seems to me wrong to mask the pimples. It is a kind 
of self-accusation, my way of showing it off to people.’ During 
the same session she said: "The hostility is really against my 
mother. Whenever she comes to my home I squeeze my face. 
This is my way of accusing her. After a series of reproaches 
against her mother, she switched to self-accusations that she was 
not a good mother or wife, demonstrating that the self- 
reproaches were directed primarily against the loved object (9). 
Ejecting the 'bad' contents of the pimples was an act of partial 
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self-destruction (19). She had sufficient psychological perception 
to characterize her condition as a ‘melancholia of the skin’. 

Psychogenic traumatic experiences soon became apparent. 
After a long period of being nursed, her mother had then forced 
her to eat enormous quantities of food. She had been toilet 
trained at the age of four months, All expressions of rebellion 
were severely suppressed. The child had always to be properly 
dressed and well behaved. She was prohibited from exercising 
all the motor activities suited to her age. She was severely 
castigated for having been discovered in sexual play with a 
boy, and for masturbating. Compelled from early infancy by 
her mother to renounce any expression of her infantile needs, 
she developed a tyrannical and sadistic superego. 

The reason why the patient’s children represented a threat, 
and why she attributed to her daughter an aggressiveness which 
made her fear the child also became clearer. The patient's feel- 
ings of guilt had been intensified by having been told that her 
mother almost died in giving birth to her. To her this had be- 
come associated with her wish to kill her mother. In turn, she 
had always been convinced that she would die when she gave 
birth to her first child. This fear became manifest when she 
weaned her first child. This infant, frustrated by early weaning, 
was hungry and cried. By projection, she attributed to the 
daughter her own cannibalistic aggression. 

Before her first pregnancy, the patient had persistently re- 
belled against her mother’s compulsive demands. She had been 
very careless about the cleaning and ordering of her house, and 
bathed infrequently. During the pregnancy she gradually de- 
veloped an imperative need to clean the house and her body 
according to a certain fixed ritual. She perceived a close rela- 
tionship between her cleaning compulsion and her need to 
exhibit her pimples and the impulse to squeeze them, which 
constituted an identification with her mother. 

It is characteristic of women who develop a psychosis during 
or following pregnancy that they have all previously failed in 
their identifications with their mothers, in some instances in- 
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cluding a denial of acceptance of femininity. Our patient's 
hostile identification with her mother—forced upon her by the 
reality of pregnancy—took place in the superego, which thus 
acquired an extremely sadistic compulsive character toward the 
ego. The depression ensued, with self-accusation and the other 
symptoms already described.* 

From what has been described it is clear that the symptoms 
were multiply overdetermined. Not only did she have a hostile 
identification with her mother, but she was also narcissistically 
identified with her daughter onto whom she projected her own 
oral destructive impulses. Caught in the struggle between her 
need to destroy and her guilt, the aggression was turned against 
herself (7, 9). What the patient wanted principally to get rid of 
was her own oral cannibalistic impulses as represented by her 
daughter.? 

The patient's struggle progressed from depression to defeat. 
She described it as an opposition ‘between animal forces and 
spiritual forces’; as being ‘like two cars that crash and both come 
to a standstill’. This was manifested symptomatically in mutism, 
muscular rigidity, and depersonalization. The patient was de- 
vastated by the combat, her face was badly injured by what she 
called ‘the slaughter’. 

Another very important circumstance in the patient's life 
impressed its characteristics on the pathological process that 
occurred during her pregnancies. It was her relationship with 
her father. When the patient was ten years old her father de- 
veloped a tumor of the hypophysis. The tumor expanded and 
caused cranial deformations, giving him a monstrous appear- 
ance. He became irritable, then violent, and died when the 
patient was nineteen. The patient had the strong cedipal fixa- 
tion to her father which is also characteristic of women who 

1 ‘Melancholia is the persecutory psychosis without projection’ (23). Accord- 
ing to our observations, the paranoid element is responsible for a great part 
of the anxiety in agitated depressions. 

2 Abraham (z7) observed that among the self-accusations of many melancholic 


patients occurred what older psychiatrists called ‘lycanthropy’. In such cases 
the patient accused himself of being a wolf-man, a devourer. 
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develop postpartum psychoses (26). The deformation of her 
abdomen during her pregnancies she regarded as transforming 
her into a pathological monster like her father. 

During the course of the analysis it was possible to ascertain 
another antecedent of the pathological process which developed 
during the patient's pregnancies. As a small child, whenever one 
of her dolls was even slightly damaged she used to break it 
completely and throw it out. The slightly damaged dolls repre- 
sented imperfection, the transgression of the obsessive law of 
order and cleanliness established by her mother, Destroying the 
doll expressed both her rage and her guilt-laden self-destructive- 
ness in rebellion against the oppressive mother. 

The nature of the destructive impulse which the patient dis- 
charged against herself had many determinants. The deepest 
was her oral aggression. She said: ‘The pimples are deep; they 
eat several layers of the skin. I am so upset that I feel like 
getting rid of them by eating them,’ This was re-enforced by 
her repressed anal aggression. She said on several occasions: 
"Ihe pimples represent dirt, impurity. I cannot wait and let 
them dry up by themselves because I am very fastidious. I was 
never allowed to be dirty or have spots on my clothes, I had to 
be perfect.’ Squeezing the pimples was also a thinly disguised 
masturbatory equivalent. She sometimes became so aroused 
sexually during the process that she masturbated. The combined 
feelings of guilt demanded the self-destructive punishment. 

Homosexual fantasies provided some partial relief from 
anxiety and depression. These fantasies chiefly represented 
the pregenital, oral relationship with the mother’s breasts. This 
oral gratification accounted for the protection that these fan- 
tasies afforded. It is a common observation that the melancholic 
patient improves temporarily following oral gratification (7). 
Such gratification represents the intensely desired primitive re- 
lationship with the mother. During these periods the patient 
was in a state of elation. As Rado (20) and Lewin (18) have 


shown, elation represents a symbolic union with the mother's 
breast. 
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The patient's fear of mirrors revealed an interesting associa- | 
tive content. On one occasion in which the patient had experi- 
enced an aggressive seizure provoked by her daughter's crying, 
she said; ‘It is like in The Picture of Dorian Gray. The portrait 
repels him but he needs to return to it. He cannot get rid of 
the portrait because it fascinates him, It has a devilish domina- 
tion. It’s the same with me. Putting on my make-up is like - 
putting on a mask, like the one that Dorian Gray always wore.’ 
What the patient saw when she looked in a mirror was her re- 
jected instincts in the same way that Dorian Gray saw his sins 
in the portrait which represented his double (21). In both cases, 
this was realized through the mechanism of projection. The 
' patient was afraid of what she saw projected in the mirror as 
she also feared in her children what she projected onto them. 

It is interesting to note that one of the conflicts introduced 
by Wilde in Dorian Gray's life was expressed in a cutaneous 
symptom which was projected onto the portrait. After Dorian 
has killed the painter of the portrait, Basil Hallwarth, the figure 
in the portrait becomes covered with a red dew. Like the 
fictional character Dorian Gray, our patient was intensively 
narcissistic. This beloved image of the self is limited to the 
pregenital omnipotent ego. It is directly expressed in the nar- 
cissism of some schizophrenics who kiss their mirrored images. 
When-too late—reality and the superego demand relinquish- 
ment of these narcissistic infantile gratifications, the elimination 
of this image corresponds to a destruction of one's instinctual 
self. The knife aimed at destruction of the projected. image is 
turned against one’s self. The portrait recovers its beauty but 
what remains is revealed as lifeless, ugly, and ravaged with age. 


SUMMARY 


"Throughout life the cutaneous surface of the body is frequently 
a medium for the expression of psychopathological disorders 
which are the result of oral, anal, or genital conflicts. Some 
clinical data are presented from the analysis of a woman who 
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developed a severe facial acne when she suffered a deep post- 
partum psychotic regression. The patient's irresistible compul- 
sion to squeeze the pustules of the acne was an act of partial self- 
destructive punishment in which the aggression she felt against 
her child and her mother was turned against herself. 


11. 
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FREUD CORRESPONDENCE 


In anticipation of Freud’s sixtieth birthday in 1916, Dr. 
Edward Hitschmann! wrote a tribute intended to be read 
on that occasion. The tribute—in the form of a personal 
letter—and Professor Freud's reply are published through 
the courtesy of Dr. Hitschmann. 3 


My esteemed Professor, T 


When we planned to take the occasion of your birthday to 
preserve for posterity your personality in the form of a statue 
or a picture, you showed the same benevolence in declining 
that usually you do in bestowing. Enough of 'hewing and 
cutting’ in these times you said; and in your familiar words, 
‘what are you thinking of’, you made us aware of our defenseless 
position. Although we let ourselves be dissuaded from present? 
ing you a memento, we certainly shall persist in thinking of you 
in the truest sense of the word, sts 

We shall not take note here of your works eternally impor- 
tant for mankind. But you are for us—we who by good fortune 
have had the opportunity to be your immediate students and 
to enjoy a personal relationship with you—such a magnificent 
model of the great free spirit, the upright independent man, the 
unprejudiced investigator, the truly complete scholar and the 
all-understanding, all-forgiving individual, that we wish this 
once to declare our indebtedness to you. We can only proffer — 
our thanks, and we assure you of our undying gratitude, our — 
veneration, love, adherence and enduring trust. T uM 

You patiently taught us to expect the multitudes to prefer 
to envision your newly discovered truths as a stage setting in 
artificial light rather than in the component parts of which 
they consist in broad daylight; moreover, that it is sometimes 

1 The publication of these two letters coincides with Dr. Hitschmann's eighty- 
fifth birthday on July 28th of this year. Dr. Ernest Jones wrote Dr. Hitschmann 
in June 195: ‘You have been practicing psychoanalysis fourteen years longer 
than Freud and of course longer than anyone else’. f 
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more difficult to acknowledge something than to comprehend it 
(Nietzsche). 

We see with sad regret that you have still not had the full 
recognition of which you have long been deprived. “The utmost’, 
says Schopenhauer, ‘that man can attain is a heroic life. This is 
achieved by him, who in some way or in some undertaking fights 
against overwhelming difficulties for the good of all, succeeds in 
the end but at the same time is poorly or not at all rewarded. 
He will be remembered and celebrated as a hero.’ But we can 
anticipate an ultimate success that will change the world. 

‘Beware’, said Emerson, ‘when the great God lets loose a 
thinker on this planet. Then all things are at risk. It is as when 
a conflagration has broken out in a great city, and no man 
knows what is safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece of 
science but its flank may be turned tomorrow; there is not any 
literary reputation, not the so-called eternal names of fame, that 
may not be revised and condemned. The very hopes of man, the 
thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manner and 
morals of mankind are all at the mercy of a new generaliza- 
tion.’? 

2Emerson, Ralph Waldo: Essays (Circles). 

Dr. Hitschmann's quotation from Emerson is taken from a translation of 
Emerson into German, which does not correspond accurately to any of several 


American editions of the Essays. The original German communication which 
follows contains his text. 
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May 6, 1916 


Verehrter Herr Professor, 


Als wir Ihren Geburtstag benutzen wollten, Ihre äussere 
Persónlichkeit in plastischer oder graphischer Darstellung der 
Nachwelt zu erhalten, erwiesen Sie sich gütig, wie sonst im 
Geben, auch im Nichtnehmen. Des 'Hauens und Stechens’ 
dachten Sie, sei in dieser Zeit genug, und wiesen uns mit den 
Ihnen gelüufigen Worten ‘Was fällt Ihnen ein? in unsere 
Schranken. Liessen wir uns auch verhindern, Sie zu beschenken, 
so wollen wir uns doch nicht nehmen lassen, Sie zu bedenken, 
bedenken im wahrsten Sinne des Wortes. 

Nicht Ihre für die Ewigkeit bedeutenden, für die Menschheit 
wertvollen Leistungen sollen hier näher erinnert werden, Aber 
Sie sind uns, die wir des bevorzugten Schicksals teilhaftig 
wurden, als Ihre nüchsten Schüler den persónlichen Kontakt 
zu geniessen ein so herrliches Vorbild des grossen freien 
Geistes, des aufrechten unabhängigen Mannes, des voraussetz- 
ungslosen Forschers, des wahrhaft vollendet Gebildeten und 
alles verstehenden Verzeihers geworden, dass wir dies einmal 
heraussagen wollen. Bedenken wir also unser Verhältnis zu 
Ihnen, so kann es nur—ein Bedanken sein und wir versichern 
Sie in unauslóschlicher Dankbarkeit unserer Verehrung, Liebe, 
Anhünglichkeit und Überzeugungstreue. 

Von der grossen Menge ist Verständnis für Ihre neu ent- 
deckten Wahrheiten nicht zu erwarten, haben Sie uns geduldig 
gelehrt: sie sieht lieber ein Bühnenbild in künstlichem Licht— 
als die Requisiten, aus denen es besteht in scharfem "Tageslicht. 
Übrigens ist es mitunter schwerer, eine Sache zuzugeben, als 
sie einzusehen (Nietzsche). 

So sehen wir mit Schmerz, dass Sie bisher noch nicht der 
Anerkennung die Fülle haben, die Sie in der Jugend entbehrt. 
* « « ‘Das Höchste’, sagt Schopenhauer, ‘was der Mensch erlangen 
kann, ist ein heroischer Lebenslauf. Einen solchen führt der, 
Welcher in irgend einer Art und Angelegenheit, für das Allen 
irgendwie zu Gute kommende mit übergrossen Schwierig- 
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keiten kämpft und am Ende siegt, dabei aber schlecht oder gar — 
nicht belohnt wird. Sein Andenken bleibt und wird als das 
eines Heros gefeiert.’ 

Aber wir ahnen den endlichen Erfolg, der die Welt uman- 
dern wird. ‘Seht Euch vor,’ sagt Emerson, ‘wenn der grosse Gott | 
einen Denker auf unsern Planeten kommen lässt. Alles ist dann 
in Gefahr, Es ist wie wenn in einer grossen Stadt eine Feuers- 
brunst ausgebrochen ist, wo keiner weiss, was eigentlich noch 
sicher ist und wo es enden wird. Da ist nichts in der Wissen- 
schaft, was nicht morgen eine Umdrehung erfahren haben 
móchte, da gilt kein literarisches Ansehen mehr, noch die 
sogenannten ewigen Berühmtheiten. Alle Dinge, die den Men- 
schen in dieser Stunde teuer und wert sind, sind dies nur auf 
Rechnung der Ideen, die an ihrem geistigen Horizonte auf- 
gestiegen sind und welche die gegenwärtige Ordnung der Dinge 
ebenso verursachen, wie ein Baum seine Apfel trágt. Ein neuer 
Grad der Kultur würde augenblicklich das ganze System 
menschlicher Bestrebungen einer Umwalzung unterwerfen. 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 


7.5.16. 
WIEN, IX, BERGGASSE 19 


Dear Doctor, 


Usually only a eulogy at the cemetery is as beautiful and kind 
as your undelivered speech. I knew indeed that you are able to 
express your feelings as you so often have proved in your publi- 
cations, but this time I am overcome, probably because I myself 
am the subject. I have certainly striven to be and to do all those 
things for which you praise me, but if judged in a more sober 
mood, will it be maintained that I succeeded? I do not know, 
but I do know that in order to live it is necessary to have a few 
people who believe I have succeeded. 

I thank you therefore cordially for your words of apprecia- 
tion and devotion, which will compensate to an extraordinary 
degree for my disappointment in human beings. I am not em- 
bittered and I know I have no reason to be so, being apprecia- 
tive of all the good things that have been granted me. Continue 
with me in your scientific pursuits and in your friendship and 
interest in our mutual personal destinies. t 

Cordial greetings to you and your dear wife. Faithfully as 
ever 

FREUD 
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PROF. DR. FREUD 

7.5.16 

WIEN, IX, BERGGASSE 19 


Lieber Herr Doktor, 


So schön und so liebevoll wie Ihre nicht gehaltene Rede, ist 
sonst nur ein Nachruf auf dem Zentralfriedhof. Ich wusste ja 
dass Sie etwas ausdriicken kénnen, Sie haben es oft in Publi- 
kationen gezeigt, aber diesmal bin ich geradezu gerührt, wahr- 
scheinlich weil ich selbst das Objekt bin. Gewiss habe ich das 
alles sein und thun wollen, was Sie mir nachrühmen, aber wird 
man in kühleren Stunden behaupten kónnen, dass es mir ge- 
lungen ist? Ich weiss es nicht, aber ich weiss, dass man um leben 
zu kónnen, einige Leute braucht, die es glauben. 


Haben Sie also herzlichen Dank für die Worte der Anerken- 
nung und der Anhánglichkeit, die mich weit über das gewohnte 
Mass von Enttäuschung in den Menschen entschádigen. Ich 
bin nicht verbittert und weiss, dass ich keinen Grund dazu 
habe, freue mich mit allem Guten was mir zuteil geworden ist. 
Halten Sie weiter bei mir aus in wissenschaftlicher Bemühung 
und in freundschaftlicher Anteilnahme an den beiderseitigen 
persónlichen Schicksalen. 


Mit herzlichem Gruss für Sie und Ihre liebe Frau 


Ihr getreuer 
FREUD 


TIME AND THE CEDIPUS 
BY JULE EISENBUD, M.D. (DENVER) 


The possibility of any sort of foreknowledge of the future (or 
what would virtually amount to this) not based upon normal 
inference within a probabilistic framework is now flatly dis- 
counted by science. According to earlier conceptions of causality 
such a possibility, while never considered actually realizable 
within the accepted limits of human powers, was nevertheless 
ideally conceivable. It required the omniscience of what was 
held in principle to be a precisely knowable state of affairs. 
This was the exclusive property of a deity whose purposes one 
sought to anticipate by divination. 

Psychoanalysis has acquiesced in the currently accepted view 
and has tried to show that the idea of prophecy of the unknow- 
able future is traceable to irrational sources in the unconscious. 

In view of this it might seem rather pointless to reopen the 
subject in order to gain another hearing for an idea that is con- 
sidered scientifically absurd and at the same time has been dis- 
credited as a relic of infantile magical thinking. I am neverthe- 
less encouraged by the response of readers of This QUARTERLY 
to a previous communication (3); few readers were explicitly 
outraged while many more, although hardly reversing their 
attitudes on the central issue because of what I had to say, 
showed some interest in further discussion of the problems in- 
volved. 

In my previous paper I reviewed some of the more significant 
experimental data that parapsychology has adduced in support 
of the hypothesis of ‘precognition’ and I tried to show with 
some of my own clinical material that psychoanalysis could 
contribute positively as well as negatively toward the question 
of what I termed ‘behavioral correspondences to normally un- 
predictable future events’, In the present paper I shall take a 
somewhat different tack, putting emphasis more on what the 
hypothesis of precognition can do for psychoanalysis rather 
than the reverse. 
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Precognition is usually defined as the cognition of a future 
event which could not be known through conscious or uncon- 
scious inference. I consider this an inadequate definition on 
several grounds, not the least being that the term 'cognition' 
is too restrictive. It does not cover all the processes which may 
conceivably figure in what has variously been termed para- 
normal foreknowledge of the future, prevision, prophecy, and 
the like—all now generally subsumed under the term 'precog- 
nition'. In my previous paper I adopted a more or less positivis- 
tic terminology for two reasons. First, I wished to avoid the 
implied assumption that what goes on when we manifest in our 
behavior something that corresponds in an extrachance way to 
a normally unpredictable future event is necessarily a cognitive 
process exclusively. Second, I wanted to get as far away as pos- 
sible from the assumption, generally implied in the classical 
parapsychological views on the subject, that a revision of our 
conventional concepts of time is mandatory. 

My attempt at a less restrictive terminology proved pre- 
mature. It resulted not in clarification but in confusion, re- 
flecting the difficulty of trying to put across two unfamiliar 
ideas at one time. In the present paper I shall deliberately fall 
back upon the older terminology, letting the implications fall 
where they may, in order to concentrate mainly on the promo- 
tion of one thesis: that the assumption of the possibility of 
paranormal foreknowledge of the future enables us to utilize 
certain data to bring into sharp relief an aspect of one of the 
important sources of human conflict which has never received 
much attention in the psychoanalytic literature. 

In science we often try to see how far we can go with one 
hypothesis in terms of another, and this kind of pragmatic 
‘doodling’ often turns out to be surprisingly fruitful in its 
results. Despite the fact that neither of the hypotheses manipu- 
lated in this way may be considered by itself to be of the highest 
validity, in pursuing this method we get our best leverage when 
we anchor ourselves boldly to one of them and, for the dura- 
tion of the maneuver, assume it to be quite solidly established. 
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I shall thus adopt the artifice of presenting my material as if 
the factuality of paranormal foreknowledge of the future were 
incontrovertible and completely taken for granted by everyone, 
and proceed to see what this assumption in particular instances 
can do for us. 


A young woman in analysis dreamed that she ‘heard’ (possibly 
over the radio, but she was not definite about this) that the 
plane out of Philadelphia, which her vacationing roommate 
was taking to join her fiancé in the midwest, had crashed and 
that the roommate had been killed. The plane which the room- 
mate took the next day did not crash—but a later one out of 
Philadelphia on that day did, with the loss of many lives. The 
crash occurred several hours after my patient had reported her 
dream to me. 

There is no way of precisely evaluating the chance factor in 
the correspondence between the manifest portion of my patient's 
dream and the factual crash that occurred shortly afterward. 
There is hence no particular warrant for making one assump- 
tion rather than another about the chance factor here, contrary 
to a widespread notion (which has been used extensively against 
psychoanalytic formulations) that when you cannot properly 
estimate the chance factor in a given event, chance is ipso 
facto the most likely explanation. The advantage, however, of 
making the assumption that we are not dealing here with a 
purely chance event is that then we can go ahead with our 
exploration, The worst that can happen is that nothing will 
turn up to justify our decision. Let us therefore make the pro- 
visional assumption that this was not a purely chance affair 
and that the dream was in some way related to the event which 
took place in later reality. Can then the fact that this ‘residue’ 
came in time after the dream rather than before it contribute 
to our understanding of the presumptive latent thoughts be- 
hind the dream? 

The facts are briefly as follows. The patient's roommate and 
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a young man in whom she had been seriously interested fo 
some time had recently gone east to the girl's parental home i 
Philadelphia to announce their engagement. The young mai 
had then left for his home in the midwest, the girl to foll 
shortly. My patient's dream occurred on the eve of the latte: 
departure, about which my patient knew as they were in 
Stant communication, 

The roommate, Nora, was one of two girls with whom th 
patient shared an apartment. The three were deeply attache 
to each other; nevertheless my patient was constantly involved 
in some kind of triangular situation in relation to the ol 
two. If no young man happened to be on the scene, one of thi 
friends seemed to be trying to turn the other against the pa 
tient. Whenever a man entered the relationship, it soon becami 
apparent that he preferred one or the other of the girls to th 
patient. The patient was thus in a constant torment of jealous) 
and despair, and it was indeed her bitter depression about 
state of affairs that had led her to seek analytic help. 

There was little question from the material that the patien 
brought up during the analysis that the root of her destructive 
wish against her roommate, to which the dream gave expression, 
was twofold. First perhaps, in terms of historical genesis, was 
her rage at being abandoned by Nora, who was leaving her for 
à man to whom she was now going to give all her love. At thé 
same time, however, was the deeply galling fact that it was N 
who had got the man whom my patient too had earlier ha 
fantasies of winning. This had always been the patient's fate in 
situations of the sort and was repeatedly represented in her 

dreams, almost like a traumatic neurosis, 1 

Had the patient's dream followed the news of the plane 
crash there would, I am sure, be little objection to an in! 
pretation of it based upon the use of the crash as a typical ri 
due. The dream would be viewed as a wish to punish a 
destroy Nora as the deserting mother and as the victorious ri 
In the latter role Nora might also incorporate an image of 
patient's younger sister, of whom more later. An added late! 
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thought behind the dream might be postulated from the fact 
that a plane crash was selected as the nuclear residue for the 
dream. My patient suffered from the severe sexual inhibition 
which is frequent among those who in dreams and in life are 
always ‘left out’ or ‘left behind’—an inhibition, in fact, which 
more often than not insures this fate. One might guess that in 
her dream the patient was not only vengefully destroying Nora 
in toto but, illogical and superfluous as this may appear, also 
pronouncing a curse of doom upon any sexual happiness to 
which the latter might aspire, symbolized by the crash of the 
plane which was to take her to her lover. 

Of what added significance, however, might be the fact that 
the residue which is selected as a condensed vehicle for these 
latent thoughts is one which breaks upon the dreamer's con- 
scious awareness after she has had her dream? Even if we assume 
that it is entirely within the latent power of every dreamer to 
range as easily forward as backward for dream residues, the 
fact is that dreams of the forward ranging variety—at least those 
of such striking correspondence to their external sources as the 
one we are studying—are very much in the minority, if we can 
judge at all by the fact that they have never occurred commonly 
enough to have compelled official notice of their very existence. 
If such dreams do occur now and again in such a fashion as to 
impress the dreamer by the very quality which makes them so 
extraordinary to us, it is to be suspected that they are engi- 
neered as very special events and in order to produce the very 
effect which they do in fact produce. We may take it for granted 
that it is not just a matter of hastily patching together, out of 
Whatever scraps of reality that happen to be around, some- 
thing that will do for lack of better as the appropriate vehicle 
for the latent thoughts, with time relationships a matter of com- 
plete indifference. We must assume, on the contrary, first, that 
the immediate past, even that segment of it within the dreamer's 
conscious ken, can furnish the dreamer with numerous props 
9f equivalent symbolic potential, if the job be simply to pro- 
Vide one residue which satisfies the two conditions of the 
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dreamer's death wish against her roommate as well as her sexual 
vindictiveness; and second, that if an item from the future is 
selected this is not done casually but against considerable re- 
sistance and on pain of breaking one of the most sacrosanct 
unconscious rules on which society and its peculiar view of 
reality rests, the rule, namely, that the secret of man’s ability 
to scry the future never be betrayed. The situation may be com- 


Not long after Nora’s marriage some month's before, Polly, 
the patient's remaining apartment mate, began going with a 
Young man. The patient had meanwhile sufficiently worked 


staying away from the apartment during her absence, invited 
the patient to a concert, The evening started off innocently 
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enough, but as it wore on the young man became more and 
more open in his advances toward the patient, who became in- 
creasingly uneasy and irritated at his behavior. The evening 
ended with all proprieties maintained (by virtue mainly of the 
patient’s unresponsiveness) and that night she had the follow- 
ing dream. ‘At an airport, standing by myself and watching a 
big plane I was supposed to take somewhere. People were get- 
ting off at two exits—one at the front, one at the rear. Thought 
to myself that the plane looked bigger than any I had ever 
been on before—sort of like the one my sister had taken to 
Europe. Saw TWA in big letters. I felt a sense of danger and 
had a premonition that the plane was going to have an accident 
but kept telling myself that I’d been scared before but nothing 
awful had happened. I couldn't decide whether to get on or not? 

The patient awoke at 7:15 and began getting herself ready 
to leave for work. At about 7:30 she turned on the radio. After 
a few minutes the newscast she was listening to was interrupted 
for a special bulletin. As the announcer broke in with, ‘We in- 
terrupt this program’, the patient experienced an eerie sense 
of alertness. An airliner had just crashed and the announcer 
began to give the details as they came in. Even before he said 
it, the patient knew that it was a TWA plane that had crashed, 
and the words, ‘Oh no, not again!’ formed in her mind as she 
immediately recalled her earlier dream and the crash that had 
followed. 

According to information later given by the airline, the crash 
had occurred about 7:10 a.m. when the liner collided with a 
Private plane two minutes after taking off from the airport of 
a large eastern city. Many persons were killed. Since we have 
no way of determining the precise time of the patient's dream, 
we might as well assume that it occurred just before she awoke 
at 7:15, that is, at or after the time of the crash. Thus even if we 
grant the nonchance nature of the correspondence, we need 
Not consider it extraordinary from the standpoint of the time 
relationships involved. But although we cannot assume that 
Paranormal precognition was involved in this correspondence 
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we may note the fact that the news of the crash, following 
patient’s awakening by some minutes, gave her the feeling 


The patient's main association was to the fact that in th 
dream itself the plane reminded her of the one on which 
had seen her younger sister off when the latter had gon 
Europe some two years earlier. What this trip represented 
the patient was not the art galleries and cathedrals that 
sister had had an Opportunity to visit, but something more 
timately related to the core of her own conflict. The sister 
had her first sexual affair on this trip, a gratifying relations 
which she had described to the patient on her return with 
dedicated air of a high priestess hinting at sacred mysterie 
that were virtually incommunicable. The patient from then 
regarded her daring young sister in the same light as the b 
women who broke the first trails west in covered wagons. 
latent thought symbolized in the dream by the patient's 
decision about boarding the plane which "looked bigger t 
any I had ever been on before' is not hard to infer: ‘Dar 
follow in my sister's path?’ 


This was of course not consciously a problem to the pati 


with this part of her when she bent over a drinking founta 
during intermission, and later when she preceded him up the 
stairs to their seats. We may Suspect that the repressed thoughts 
connected with this part of the evening's stimuli found repre 


sentation in the part of the dream in which the dreamer noted 
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people getting off the plane at two exits, ‘one at the front, one 
at the rear’. Nor did the awkwardness of her position in an- 
other respect—the fact that she was being wooed as an accom- 
plice to the betrayal of her best friend—seem to occur to the 
patient. She had apparently succeeded in armoring herself 
against both of these threatening aspects of the evening's de- 
velopments by an almost complete misperception of what was 
going on and by the affect of irritation at being so crudely 
‘teased’. A definite reference to the underlying element of com- 
petitiveness in the situation, however, may be inferred from 
the very prominence in the dream of the letters TWA which, 
we will recall, initially reminded the patient of her sister’s trip 
to Europe and what it stood for in her mind. When I asked her 
if she had any further associations to TWA she replied, *Noth- 
ing—unless maybe the fact that they've been trying to get their 
line in here’. She was referring to the fierce battle that had been 
waged by this airline for over a year to get in on the profitable 
transcontinental traffic through Denver now enjoyed exclusively 
by a rival airline. From time to time articles and editorials on 
the official hearings connected with this struggle had been 
printed in the local papers, and most of those who had occasion 
for air travel to either coast were openly rooting for the inter- 
loper. At any rate, it is easy to see how TWA, given such prom- 
inent representation in the dream, could symbolize both the 
idea of a sexual affair (substituting, as it were, for the sexual 
awakening that had followed for the sister when she had gone 
off on a TWA plane) and also the idea of uninhibited competi- 
tion, in the patient’s case, for a man to whose affections her 
dear friend Polly was supposed to have exclusive rights. 

If now we were to imagine for a moment that the patient 
had had her dream the night after she heard the account of the 
crash on a newscast, we would, as in the case of the similar sup- 
Position we brought into our discussion of her earlier dream, 
scarcely be straining accepted rules of dream analysis by postu- 
lating a nonchance relationship between the crash and the 
dream. In accord with our conventional approach to dream 
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interpretation we could quite safely assume that certain ele 
ments of the crash were incorporated into the manifest content 
of the dream precisely because these elements—like TWA and 
the actual crash itself—were so singularly capable of represent- 
ing the réptessed aspect of the conflict with which the patient 


was currently trying to deal. We could reconstruct the latent | 


thoughts behind the dream as indicating the patient's ambiva- 
lence about, first, yielding to the sexual situation which (un- 


consciously, at’ least) she perceived to be developing, and, | 


second, competitively trying to take her best friend’s man away 
from her. We could interpret her premonition of disaster in the 
dream as an echo of that threatening inner voice which initially 
turned her away from sexuality and sexual competitiveness in 


her childhood when her first involvement in the dangerous tri- 


angle had occurred; and we could say that the unconscious 
recollection of the actual crash was to serve as a grim reminder 
that if she even so much as dared to contemplate taking off into 
free boundless Space, her venture too would end disastrously. 
But on top of all this we must not forget that her feared rival 
was expected home by plane within the next few days. Might 
We not also postulate as one of the latent thoughts behind the 
premonition of disaster in the dream the wild wish that Polly's 
plane would crash, that fate, like the radio announcer, would 
suddenly ‘interrupt this program’ to resolve magically het 
agonizing dilemma (at least the triangular part of it) by leaving 
the field completely free? It would be hard to ignore such an 
interpretation, especially in the light of the patient’s earlier 
dream where the idea of her former rival's death in a plane 
crash was frankly contained in the manifest content. Such an 
interpretation would be fully in accord with the known tend- 
ency of fantasies of self-punishment or self-destruction to harbor 
at the same time a hidden wish for the destruction of someone 
else. 

Now, however, we must come back again, as we did follow- 
ing our hypothetical reversal of the time sequence of the earlier 
dream-crash configuration, to the actual situation. The patient 
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did not ‘know’ of the crash before she had her dream; and 
whereas, unlike the earlier instance, we’ are unable. here ‘to 
assert that the dream definitely preceded the crash, we can lump 
the two instances together in respect to the patient's conscious ' 
experiencing of the time sequences involved. In both instances 
it appeared to her as if something foretold im. her dream had 
afterward come to pass. In both experiences the, note.of proph- | 
ecy, and of miraculous occurrence, predominatéd. : — . ^ 

Returning now to the question posed in connection with the ` 
patient's first premonitory dream, can we Attach any special. 
significance to the fact that the dream took place.before its con- 
sciously perceived residue appeared on the scene? Can we pre- 
sume from this arrangement some hidden wish, and its fantasied 
fulfilment, that could not be postulated as latent in the total 
configuration if these events had fallen out according to the 
ordinary sequence in which a day's residue, and its conscious 
perception, definitely and clearly precedes a dream? : 

What strikes us immediately as particularly relevant to this 
question in the present context is the nature of the problem 
With which the patient is dealing in both instances. In one case 
she attempts in fantasy to destroy a rival who has succeeded in 
winning a man (we are for argument's sake here neglecting the 
genetically earlier element in this fantasy) and she does this at 
a critical moment: just as the rival, as if in symbolic anticipa- 
tion of the sexual happiness that will soon be hers, is about to 
fly literally to her lover. In this instance, the element of self- 
Punishment for forbidden wishes appears to be absent while 
the other major component of the cedipus, her spiteful curse on 
the consummation of her friend and rival's romance, is dra- 
matically present. In the second case both aspects of the cedipus 
n be discerned: her fear of catastrophic consequences if she 
goes aloft’, especially with a sexually forbidden partner who 
belongs to another woman, and her destructive wish (by not too 
wide implication) against this other woman. 

We might at once suspect a definite connection between the 
Specific conflict in which the patient is involved and the ex- 
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traordinary way in which she attempts to resolve this in her 
dreams, Of all conflicts, the one which bears most unmistakably 
the special seemingly irreversible and inescapable stamp of 
destiny is that which we have come to know as the cedipus, 
Classically, too—as witness the ancient story from which this 
conflict theme derives its name—the cedipus in its various guises 
has been associated with the phenomenon of prophecy (eg, 
Cassandra in the Agamemnon). The element of prophesied 
doom and of heroic struggle against fate which characterizes 
this theme in myth and folklore, as well as in the serious works 
of modern literature which spring from this seemingly inex- 
haustible reservoir, is too well known to need repeating here. 
But this is the reality side of the coin. In much myth, folklore, 
and fairy story, crystallized out of mankind's secret fantasies, the 
corresponding wish to undo and escape from the bonds of fate 
and bring about a reversal of its decree by magic or hoped for 
miracle has also been prominent. Here too the notion of fate 
can again and again be seen to derive its peculiarly cruel qual- 
ity from its seemingly fundamental underlying connection with 
that covert struggle within the family triangle through which 
all mankind has been destined to pass and whose outcome has 
characteristically borne the Stamp of fate itself. In these ‘Te 
versal' stories, in which hard reality is denied and magically 
transformed to accord with our most deeply hidden wishes, the 
hero is often marked at birth by a special sign indicating supet- 
natural dispensation from the strict laws to which ordinary 
humankind are bound, or is endowed with or given by a super 
natural agent, who is typically a disguised version of the parent 
of the opposite sex, a virtually Magic power to free himself from 
all restraints and overcome all obstacles, 

The essence of miracle is of course the reversal of the cate 
gories of time and causality under the tyranny of whose law all 
events are bound into a tight web of unalterable contingency 
and determinism. How often has fate, or destiny, been likened 
to the unwinding of a clock which can neither be stopped not 
made to go backwards, But is this Not precisely what is achieved 
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in the prophetic dream and its ‘fulfilment where a most ex- 
traordinary sequence of events gives just the effect of a world 
in which time is made to do the one thing which contradicts 
every law and precept of reality? 

Time may enter into an analysis in many ways, depending 
on the private meaning to the patient of this universal dimen- 
sion in all events and relationships. Early conflicts are apt to 
leave their traces on our inner perception of time and, in one 
way or another, every individual’s character is bound up with 
his personal time-feeling. 

From my observation, the unresolved œdipus is one of the 
most frequent—and most frequently overlooked—sources of the 
chronic sense of hopelessness about time that seems to char- 
acterize some people. Here one sees again and again the life- 
long repetition of fantasy and behavior that can be reduced to 
the one plaintive formula, ‘Too late, too late!’ In my patient 
this was clearly evident in the way she kept her analytic appoint- 
ments. For months without exception she arrived several min- 
utes late, each time, it seemed to her, the victim of some new 
perversity of fate. 

The relationship between personal time experience and the 
cdipus has been curiously neglected in the psychoanalytic lit- 
erature, although the role of other types of conflict has been 
exhaustively studied. Gross (6), as far as I know, has been the 
only one to allude to the cedipal significance of certain kinds of 
references to time in dreams: ‘In references to time in the past, 
he writes, ‘the element of time is presented by special actions 
or experiences which contain an allusion to time. These dreams, 
often repetitive from childhood, have an element of tragedy. 
To them belong dreams of missing trains, running after busses, 
and they show, apart from their familiar interpretation, a basic 
Overdetermination which alludes, for instance, to a destiny- 
laden family constellation.’ 

The dream which my patient reported on the first day of 
analysis announced in a transparent way, as first dreams are apt 
to do, the theme that would dominate the analysis. In the 
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dream she came late to a rendezvous with a former roommate's 
‘boy-friend’ (another in the long line) and he stormed off ina 
huff. This dream represented the prologue given by fate itself 
to the drama of her life as typified by many of her subsequent 
dreams. In another dream the patient was on a bed in a hotel 
room talking with me. I politely told her that her hour was up 
and then left. ‘I tried to follow you to the elevator’, she said, 
‘but you had disappeared and I didn't catch up with you.... 
Then the scene changed and I found myself in the station wait 
ing for a train, I had time to kill and didn’t know what to do 
with it.’ 

A dream in the fourth month of the patient’s analysis spelled 
out more plainly than the others the hopelessness of her posi- 
tion. In it she came forty minutes late to her appointment with 
me and found me already engaged with others. Born forty yeats 
later than her father, the patient could never catch up with him. 
Fixed, irreversible time put father forever out of her reach. 
Only in her prophetic dreams, it would seem, was she able t? 
capture the illusion of accomplishing the impossible and to 
overcome, if only momentarily, the crushing handicap of having 
been born ‘too late’. 

An interesting sequel to this patient's series of prophet 
dreams occurred about two years after the first dream described: 
The patient had arranged to visit her family and was planning 
on her return to visit Nora and her husband in the midwesterl 
city where they were now living. This was to be her first visit 
to the pair since their marriage a year and a half before. Poll 
i dis had also married in the meantime—someone othe! 

wan the Inconstant young man with whom she was going at the 
time of the TWA crash dream—and was now living ind town 
not far from Nora. The patient had planned her itineraty in 
the same way as had Nora at the time of the Philadelphia crash | 
M yes d M to Philadelphia, Philadelphia " 
d » alter a stopover, to Chicago and lastly Ch! 

80 ner. A few days before she was to leave the patient 
happened to examine her tickets and noticed that the airline 
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had made a curious error: they had scheduled her departure 
from Chicago twenty-two hours before her arrival there. Again 
the illusion of time reversing itself in connection with a situa- 
tion which the patient was anticipating in terms of her still by 
no means resolved cedipal conflicts. 


The literature of parapsychology is full of accounts of train 

wrecks, airship crashes, fires and other catastrophes that have 
been ‘foretold’ in dreams and in other ways. These accounts 
give exhaustive details of the correspondences involved, with 
such authenticating testimony as can be got, but nothing fur- 
ther. One would never guess from such accounts that behind 
each one of them, possibly, some psychological drama was being 
played out whose finale, or third act resolution, as it were, 
called for just such a stage effect as the phenomenon of 'precog- 
nition’ itself. In accounts such as ours, the presumptive under- 
lying psychodynamics are stressed rather than the striking char- 
acter of the correspondences themselves; and it is upon the 
interweaving details of this psychological background that we 
depend for such ‘authentication’ as we can claim. 
: Not all premonitory occurrences, whether in dream or wak- 
ing events, involve catastrophes. Some are so exceedingly 
trivial that one can only speculate on the number of such oc- 
currences that pass by us totally unnoticed, An account is given 
of one such occurrence—trivial almost to the degree of having 
little or no point if told merely in terms of meager external de- 
tails-to show that even such an instance, explored psycho- 
analytically, can be presumed to spring from the same depths, 
and to have as poignant underlying drama as the more striking 
instances. For all the slightness of the external correspondence, 
One can see the same device for transcending time, and with it 
the feeling of an unalterably fixed position within the oedipal 
Situation, as was illustrated in the dreams discussed. 

The dreamer was an unmarried woman in her forties who 
E long since given up her futile attempts to find—or rather 
© be found by—the ‘right’ man and had begun to settle into a 
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finicky and rather weepingly complaining middle age. 1 
though this patient did not exhibit for all the world to see t 
same kind of ‘time-castratedness’ as the first patient, she ney 
lost an opportunity for railing bitterly at fate, at whose 
she suffered an unending series of small frustrations and 
miliations. There seemed to be little doubt from the mai 
of her analysis that in this way—by substituting the trivial 
tolerable persecutions of fate for the major disappointm 
her life—she was attempting to deny the essential harshness 
her unalterable position in the family constellation. One nigh 
after having been to the theater to see a performance of Ro 
and Juliet, the patient dreamed of being in bed with a forme 
business associate from whom she had recently had a letter. 
her dream the patient and this man kept their clothes on, 
she was aware that her partner would not ‘ proceed sexually 
cause he was married. There the scene changed and she foun 
herself with this man in a kitchen where a woman (she m 
have been my mother or his’) brought out from storage (‘s 
where in a remote place, perhaps an attic’) a brown cake 
with nuts in it. ‘She apologized that the cake was very old 
plying months or years, and probably wasn’t any good; but 
this cake was supposed to be very good when old because 
were nuts in it. She got a knife and cut a piece for me. . 
tasted it and found it very good. Then I noticed the time. I sa 
a smallish clock with a dark face and the hands pointing tos 
o'clock. I verbalized something like, “It’s seven o'clock, Im 
get up now”. At this point the patient awoke and saw by 
clock that it was just seven o'clock, which was fifteen to 
minutes later than her usual waking time. 

When the patient reported this dream to me we discussed it 
overlapping oral and cedipal elements but I was far from cle 
as to why the symbol ‘cake’ had been used, even though it hi 
nuts’ in it. (My fastidious patient would not have stooped 
such a colloquialism in her waking life.) I had to assume th 
the cake, represented as something stored in the ‘attic’ foi 
long time (months or years may be taken to mean months 
the analytic transference, years in the original family situati 
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probably stood for the patient's now no longer so hidden oral 
insemination fantasies, which we need not review here. The 
mother (of either the patient or her friend, that is, of both; a 
very common fantasy in the cedipus) cuts the patient a piece of 
this cake. Here, it would seem, is something that the patient 
had never before dared to hope for: mother's permission to 
gratify her ‘very old’ wishes. But at this point the structure of 
the entire fantasy collapses. It is seven o'clock. Cinderella must 
tear herself from her dream and get back to her wretched re- 
ality where time once more stands inexorably athwart any pos- 
sibility of the fulfilment of her wishes. 

Why seven o’clock? (Note, incidentally, the precision of the 
patient’s estimate.) A few days earlier I had for the first time 
broached the matter of terminating the analysis and had sug- 
gested July first, still several months away. July is the seventh 
month. The patient had now begun to realize that ‘at seven’ 
(which was her age when her father died) she would once more 
have to relinquish a relationship that had become infused with 
all her childhood yearnings. She would have to ‘wake up’ from 
the analysis and leave all its covert gratifications behind. Soon 
again the clock of destiny would strike. 

Several days after the dream the -patient paid a visit to a 
woman who lived with a married brother in a relationship 
whose sublimated incestuousness had often excited comment 
in the patient’s circle. The brother’s wife looked so much like 
the patient’s friend that the two were regularly taken for sisters; 
and the patient's friend, on her side, was now going with a man 
Who bore a remarkable resemblance to her brother. During 
the visit, which was spent in the kitchen, the patient found 
herself unaccountably euphoric, practically hypomanic—a state 
Which, to her recollection, she had never before in her life ex- 
perienced. When snack time came the patient's friend disap- 
Peared for a moment and returned with a flat loaf of brown 
banana bread with nuts, saying, "Would anybody like some? Its 
terribly old. I've had it in the refrigerator, oh, I don't know how 
long; but then it's supposed to be good when it is old.’ 

Here is exactly the sort of borderline coincidence that one 
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would ordinarily have little hesitation in passing off as a chance | 
event. And one could hardly defend the contrary point of view 
if one had nothing more to go on than a bit in the manifest con- 
tent of a dream, finding a curious parallel in reality several 
days later (which, incidentally, could as well be said of prac- 
tically any earlier residue), But if we take into account some of 
the circumstances giving rise to the dream, as well as the over 
determined references within the dream to time itself, it is dif- 
cult to avoid the feeling that it is just in the chronologically 
extraordinary aspect of this curious parallel, trivial as the corre- 
spondence itself may appear to be, that the dreamer’s deepest | 
wish seems to find its most meaningful fulfilment. Here again, 
as in the dreams first discussed, the dreamer's fantasied tri 
umph over time is her private fairy story in which an early 
decree of destiny is reversed and the forbidden love object is 
allowed to remain. If we were to presume a merely chance 
relationship between the dream and the event in later reality 
which had points of correspondence with it, we would have to 
forego what appear to be the most fruitful assumptions of all 
in regard to the latent thoughts behind the dream. If, on the 
other hand, we provisionally entertain the opposite assumption 
In regard to the question of chance, we are entitled to reap the 
benefits of the speculations this permits as to the underlying 
meaning not only of the dream but even of the patient's un- 
usual euphoria at a time (and in a curiously permissive 'in- 
cestuous’ setting) when her dream was about to be fulfilled. 
These are not inconsiderable benefits to be extracted from 
what at first blush might appear to be an utterly trivial coinci- 
dence. We might well suspect, as a matter of fact, that it is 
mostly in such slight coincidences rather than in premonitory 
occurrences of headline dimensions that people's last pitiful 
attempts to make their dreams come true are to be found. 


We have come to the point where, like the patient who told 
herself in her dream that it Was time to get up, we must face 
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the fact again that the idea of paranormal precognition of the 
future is generally considered scientifically preposterous, a. 
pure fantasy with its roots only in what psychoanalysis has ex- 
posed as a conglomeration of morbidly unrealistic unconscious 
wishes. 

If the modern probabilistic approach to the future—entail- 
ing, as is often claimed, the end of all deterministic or fatalistic 
views of the universe—correctly mirrors an irreducible fact of 
nature, then it might appear to be clearly impossible for the 
type of ‘foreknowledge’ hypothesized here (foreknowledge of 
events whose happening seems to depend on the emergence of 
accidental and normally unpredictable factors) to occur. But 
things are not as simple as this, and there is more in the situa- 
tion than meets the eye of conventional logic. In any case the 
question of the factuality of what is now subsumed under the 
term ‘precognition’ can and must be evaluated independently 
of current views as to the nature of the physical world. If it 
should turn out that there are stronger and stronger grounds 
for supporting this strange hypothesis, the shoe may have to be 
put on the other foot: it may be physical theory, which is 
scarcely as final in this area as some like to imagine, that will 
ultimately have to accommodate itself to the pressure of ‘irre- 
ducible fact’. 

As to the findings of psychoanalysis relating to the roots of 
the need to project into the future in defiance of the natural 
order of things, what has been presented here can be taken only 
as a confirmation and extension—providing, that is, we are will- 
Ing to take at all seriously the possibility that what are generally 
termed precognitive phenomena may actually occur. Without 
this our attempted illumination of a certain kind of time ex- 
Perience as a function of the unresolved cedipus loses its whole 
point, which hinges entirely on the assumption that the rela- 
tionship between the dreams presented here and their after- 
coming 'residues was not a chance one. 

In our demonstration the deep unconscious sources of the 
need for magical control of time has been pointed up. But there 
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is obviously no contradiction between a need to achieve some- 
thing, regardless of source, and the possible fact of actually 
going ahead and achieving it. Psychoanalysis, thus, is in no 
position to do other in relation to the hypothesis in question 
than ask: is this hypothesis in any way helpful psychoanalyti- 
‘cally or not? If it is—and in these instances I was able to utilize 
it very effectively in interpretation—we may legitimately em- 
ploy it for what it is worth to us. How else, in the long run, do 
hypotheses, which are often born in bastardy, get to the point 
where, with more refined means for decisive testing, they can 
ultimately be legitimized to a status of established fact? And 
how else, in the general case, will psychoanalysis ever find itself 
in a position to exploit the rich field of so-called psi correspond: 
ences, unfettered by assumptions which are, within its proper 
frame of reference, not only unnecessary (as I tried to show in 
my previous paper on this subject) but also, strictly speaking, 
not even its legitimate concern? 

Psychoanalysis can hardly go wrong if it recognizes and sticks 
to its last. We must remember that it had painfully to liberate 
itself from unnecessary although at one time quite taken for 
granted assumptions in regard to the role of internal physical 
‘givens’ in behavior. As to a similar emancipation from the 
assumed rigid structure of external reality, there will be time 
enough later for the physical universe to reassert its 'constitu- 
tionality' and, as now seems to be happening in the case of the 
lately resurrected soma, to lure investigators back to whatever 
factors may be there that just cannot be got around. In the 


meantime a great deal of fertile territory can be staked out and 
profitably seeded. 


APPENDIX 


one of the best-known stories which resolves the cedipal 
€ magical control of time is that of the Sleeping Beauty, 
rothers Grimm, founders of the scientific study of folk- 
created as a composite of very ancient and widespread folk- 
motifs in which the basic elements of cedipal fate and the 


In folklore, 
theme by th 
which the b 
lore, 
tale 
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fantasy of the reversal of time are to be found. Interwoven in the 
story are the themes of prophesied fate—the death of the daughter 
born late to the king and queen when (we may read ‘if’ in this 
transparent fantasy) at the age of fifteen she pricks her finger with 
the tabooed spindle—magically reversed by the intervention of a 
supernatural counterforce which substitutes for the originally 
destined death, the punishment of a sleep lasting one hundred years. 
In this magic interval, time supposedly stands still since not only 
Little Briar Rose but also the king and queen, the entire palace 
personnel, and even the flies on the wall are completely frozen in a 
trancelike tableau vivant. This gives the king the chance to return 
again as a young man, represented by the youthful prince of the 
same generation as the sleeping princess, who finally forces his way 
through the dangerous brambles where many a predecessor had met 
his death, to reawaken and claim his love. Although the legend 
deals primarily with the problem of the girl in the family triangle, 
the device resorted to for transcending time and destiny provides a 
double happy ending: father goes backward in time to allow his 
daughter to catch up with him while mother, agelessly entranced, 
waits for the son to catch up with her. Another fulfilment is pro- 
vided at the beginning of the story when a frog prophesies to the 
childless queen (who is, as we know, a disguised representative of 
the longings of the father-denied daughter) that “Your wish shall be 
fulfilled; before a year has passed you shall bring a daughter into 
the world’. 

Some of the elements of the ancient theme of the Sleeping Beauty 
seem to have found their way into the old legend of the star-crossed 
lovers which Shakespeare presumably adapted from several versions, 
then extant, for his tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. The tragedy here 
follows from the fact that fate finally outflanks the magic sleep (of 
‘wo and forty hours’) engineered by Friar Lawrence (a desexualized 
oe imago) for the purpose of staying its decree. (‘A greater power 

an we can contradict hath thwarted our intents.’) In this play 
pont an adolescent only daughter, Shakespeare’s unequaled genius 
tia the unconscious gives beautiful pertinence to his many 
ie Ae to the tragic cruelty of time which, if we correctly fathom 

ints in the text, may well have put just about ‘two and forty’ 
years between Juliet and her father. 

Even in the sophisticated thinking about ‘fate’ (i.e. about causal- 
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ity and determinism, necessity and freedom) that goes oi 
philosophic circles the shadow of the cedipus can often be gl 
In this connection, H. Kelsen, in Society and Nature (Uniy 
Chicago Press, 1945), shows the entire notion of cause, an 
sociated concept of fate, to have been originally derived fi 
classical ideas of guilt and retribution. A modern treatise i 
this unconscious association can be detected behind an i 
facade of logical positivistic thinking is H. Reichenbach's 
of Scientific Philosophy, (University of California Press, 195 
chapter entitled, Interlude: Hamlet's Soliloquy, the late 

pher is disturbed by nightmarish doubts as to the correctness | 
thesis he has so forcefully asserted in his preceding pages: ‘G 
the... universe whose course follows strict rules, a prede! 
cosmos that unwinds itself like an unwinding clock’ (p. 249). 
chapter the modern Hamlet weighs the logic of probability 
the ‘universe of strict rules, the predetermined cosmos’ to fin 
which will better give him ‘the courage to avenge my father’, 
the logic of probability, not supernatural magic, is the ‘out’, — 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL EXPLORATION OF 
THE PSYCHOANALYTIC PROCESS 


EXEMPLIFICATION OF A METHOD 


BY LEOPOLD BELLAK, M.D., WITH M. BREWSTER SMITH, PH.D. (NEW 
YORK) 


Each era of a science has its particular relationship on the one 
hand to the general historical process in the surrounding world, 
and on the other hand, to its own preceding developmental step. 
At present, in almost all sciences individual pioneering has 
been more or less replaced by teams of specialized workers. In 
psychoanalysis also, after one genius and his immediate disciples 
have laid the foundations, there is a need for pooling resources 
for a period of methodological refinement: it is necessary to 
validate, redefine hypotheses, test limits, reformulate, and by 
such methods extend the horizon again for further clinical pio- 
neering (z). 

(Validation is a process of determining the degree to which a 
_théoretical formulation-fits-empirical-data: It is axiomatic that 
the fit will never be perfect, and that scientific work is con- 
cerned with repeated checking of consistency and reformula- 
tions in the hope of increasingly better fit. When many factors 
enter into a situation a common-sense empirical approach is 
likely to become inadequate. Experimental methods are in es- 
sence designed to permit controlled manipulation and con- 


—— 
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trolled observation of variables under study so that hypotheses i 
concerning interrelationships among these variables may be 
objectively evaluated. Methodology as a science is concerned 
with devising techniques for obtaining unbiased data and pro. 
cedures for checking the adequacy of fit between these data and 
theoretical models. The present study was conducted in this 
spirit of using scientific method as a means toward furthering 
psychoanalytic knowledge. 


PURPOSE OF PRESENT STUDY 


Our general purpose in this study has been to explore the 
nature of communication between psychoanalyst and patient 
so that what is implicit in practice may be made explicit and 
consonant with theory. We have investigated the degree t0 
which understanding, prediction, and therapeutic control of 
behavior can be achieved through application of psychoanalytic 
hypotheses, 

To do this we have recorded psychoanalytic sessions, We have 


then asked of two Psychoanalysts certain questions about what 
Occurred in th 


asked to atte 


parable conclusions, 


The kind of study we have undertaken forces the participants 
to attempt to describe m 
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PREMISES 
A. The Experimental Setting: 


Most attempts to investigate psychoanalytic hypotheses have 
been made by psychologists, who have set up test situations in 
which concepts were often so isolated as to be meaningless. We 
maintain that the analytic situation itself resembles a scientific 
experiment. The analyst who is explicit about his operations 
follows the same logic as the scientific experimenter. From the 
moment a patient enters his office, there is an attempt to treat 
the patient’s behavior as the only dependent variable and to 
keep all independent variables at constant values (except those 
that are varied in a controlled way, namely, the interpretations 
and other actions of the analyst). It is expected that the analyst 
and the analytic environment be unobtrusive, so that the pa- 
tient’s attitudes, feelings, and responses may be regarded as 
resulting from internal variables rather than from the patient’s 


Tesponse to his immediate surroundings or to the analyst’s be- 
havior. 


B. Prediction: 


4 Certainly one component of scientific procedure, prediction, 
is always practiced in the psychoanalytic situation, though most 
Psychoanalysts do not know this. 

The degree of probability with which a certain concept per- 
mits one to predict future events is the main criterion of the 
usefulness of the concept (6). This is as true of psychoanalytic 
concepts as it is of those of Newton or Einstein, the economist 
or the weather forecaster. When an analyst decides to treat a 
Patient by psychoanalysis, he has already attempted to under- 
stand the basic structure and made predictions about the nature 
of the patient’s illness, and now proceeds according to a num- 
P dis other predictions concerning an orderly sequence of 
Wr Pr ok These operations are usually not made explicitly, 
analyst aes nevertheless of the greatest value. For instance, the 

Y predict that a certain patient will show sufficient 
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ego strength to tolerate the strain of the psychoanalytic process 
From the very first interview, he withholds judgmental com- 
ments in an attempt to control the situation so that the patient 
will feel free to voice his thoughts and feelings. This strategy is 
founded on the prediction that if he behaves thus, sooner or 
later the patient will find it possible to relate material that 
would otherwise remain inaccessible. In fact, when we ask the 
patient to free associate it is because we predict that associations 
will lead us to significant areas and variables of the patients 
personality. We also predict that these associations will prob- 
ably be concerned at first with rather superficial material and 
will slowly progress to more significant, more repressed, and 
genetically earlier material. We make similar predictions about 
the effect of interpretations. 

The need for precise formulation is increasing as variations 
in analysis become commonplace even among the most ortho j 
dox analysts. As analysts have become more ambitious in treat 
ing psychotics, ‘borderline’ cases, and complex character dis- 
orders, the need for specific formulations has increased. 

It has been a frequent objection to our plan of research that - 
-prediction is impossible because the patient's changing situa | 
tion will influence his behavior. However, it is clear that psy 
choanalytic propostions imply that after the formative years up 
to the age of five, or perhaps to puberty, a man's p¢ .. aalitj 
shows more consistency than variability. What changes occur 
are determined by the early development, and if there are eX 
ternal changes in life these will be met in a way typical for thé 
patient's personality. In other words, if a patient has a misfor 
tune, analytic hypotheses tell us something about how such D 
person as he is likely to react, usually with accentuation of hi$ 
existing characteristics. In the usual course of analysis, more 
over, dramatic changes in the patient's life are unusual. And 
of course as we study the patient's record, we study his response : 
to real events, so that the situational factors are not really com 
pletely unknown variables. They enter as much into the an4 
lytic procedure as does the behavior of the analyst. 

Therefore, although analysts are not often aware of this, 
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analytic process always consists of attempts to predict and con- 
trol the patient’s behavior as a variable. It seems most reason- 
able to use this ideal situation (which is undistorted by labora- 
tory conditions) for an examination of analytic hypotheses. 


C. Collection of Data: 


We decided to record the analytic sessions because only in 
that way could we get an objective record available for inde- 
pendent inspection. Traditionally analysts have felt critical of 
recording because they have felt it might destroy the necessary 
conditions of privacy and freedom from extraneous stimuli 
essential for the proper conduct of an analysis. It must be 
agreed that there probably are some patients, notably those who 
are very suspicious, with whom the procedure could not work. 
The patient discussed in more detail in the current experiment 
was not at all suspicious. Five hours were recorded as a trial 
more than half a year before the actual experiment started and 
no disturbance was noted; furthermore, there seemed to be no 
change in trend before or during and after the trial run of re- 
cording. 

During the actual experimental recording there was no indi- 
cation of disturbance, And the patient has now been treated by 
analy’, for eighteen months after the ending of the experi- 
ment recording. Special attention was paid to any changes 
when the recordings stopped. The procedure of recording was 
apparently so unobtrusive that the patient was unaware of its 
discontinuance for two or three hours after it was stopped. No 
Change in trend was observed, and no significant influence of 
the recording has been discovered to date. The one effect caused 
by Tecording seemed to accord with the character of the patient 
and could be analyzed. This rather oral and exhibitionistic man 
og the idea that his analysis was being recorded. He felt 

some extra investment was being made in him and that 
ane the analyst would sit up for hours relistening and edit- 

SER x a dream a reference to recording appeared: the pa- 
b. ound himself part of a movie being shown to a large 

tence. This was analyzed with other evidences of exhibition- 
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ism. No unduly disturbing secondary gains were observed, nor 
was the transference significantly distorted. 

It has also been objected that recording may interfere with 
the freedom of action of the analyst. It must be confessed that 
the recording of the first few sessions produced a discomfort 
in the analyst somewhat as does being under supervision or 
reporting to a seminar. There was some concern with the criti- 
cisms the other participant analysts might entertain. These feel- 
ings were described to the participants by the analyst as part 
of his dictated comments following each hour. During the first 
week of recording the analyst suffered an anxiety dream, the 
content of which was primarily concerned with the thought that 
the recorded hours were being nationally syndicated (a prob- 
lem of exhibitionism on the part of the analyst, no doubt). 

Others have feared (4) that recording alone may not convey 
all the processes of communication between analyst and analy- 
sand. Screens permitting one-way vision and sound movies have 
been suggested. Even these procedures, however, do not guaran- 
tee that the significant communications have been observed or 
recorded since much that is of significance may occur on first 
encounter in the waiting room; furthermore, such a procedure 
is of course much more difficult, much more costly, and prob- 
ably much more likely to create a really disturbing situation. - 

Comments were dictated by the treating analyst after each 
hour to provide supplementary data not readily apparent from 
the recording or transcript. These comments took note of 
changes in facial expression, posture, and voice, or of circum- 
stantial factors such as that the patient came in through the 
hallway door as an attractive woman left. Care was taken to 
exclude from these comments any interpretation that might 
tend to bias the evaluations of the recorded material by the 
other participants. 


D. Evaluation of Data: 


One of the great problems in the study of psychoanalytic 
hypotheses has been the fact that nonpsychoanalysts have had 
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to judge the relevance of data. It was justly felt by analysts that 
no one but a psychoanalyst can equitably judge the psycho- 
analytic process. We have solved this ‘criterion problem’ for 
the purpose of our study by using psychoanalysts as inde- 
pendent judges and predictors. 

We also attempted to quantify our data. The naiveté with 
which this attempt is usually condemned is amazing. For ex- 
ample, one colleague thought it impossible to state the amount 
of positive transference in numbers. When asked if he ever 
thinks of a patient as having a stronger positive transference 
this week than last week, he agreed that he does. But if one can 
speak of little transference, more transference, and strong trans- 
ference, then one can express this judgment as transference of 
degrees: 1, 2, and 3. The trouble with numbers is that most 
nonmathematicians tend to associate every numerical expres- 
sion with arithmetic. The implication of a scale of transference 
need not be, as one might think, that 2 is twice as much trans- 
ference as 1, and 3, three times as much, We do not have so 
Precise a measure of transference. However, what is called an 
ordinal scale (7) can be constructed for psychoanalytic concepts; 
it permits us to say that 1 is smaller than 2, and g bigger than 2, 
without assumptions of proportionality or even of equality of 
difference from one step to another. (Such scales have been very 
useful in other sciences, notably the scale of hardness in min- 
eralogy.) To be sure, we wanted to make certain that the quan- 
titative concepts had meaning, and therefore we tied them to 
qualitative statements. 

Throughout the experiment, the greatest care was taken to 
pag pee of judgment. The recorded material of 
a Weck at a time was distributed to each participant. When 

4e analyst also recorded some of his own interpretative impres- 
“ions, they were withheld from the rest of the group. When the 
M cr discussions, care was taken to limit the discussion 
(the eae as would not influence predictions or judgments 
ee E was usually limited to problems of method and 
© the records of hours on which predictions and 
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judgments had already been recorded). These group meetings 
were also recorded. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


We recorded, with the explicit permission of the patients, a 
series of entire sessions of two patients, Patient A was recorded 
first, from his first through his sixtieth session. Thereafter, 
patient B was recorded for fifty sessions, The treating analyst, 
five other analysts, and a psychologist (as consultant on methods) 
participated. The recorded material was typed, with identifying 
data deleted,t and was then distributed to all participants? The 
trial recording for five hours of another patient was first sub- 
mitted to the group for discussion of procedures to be followed, 
and for trials of prediction and judgment. After this the experi- 
ment itself was carried out as follows. 

1. A consecutive series of analytic sessions of patient A was 
recorded. The necessary explanation and reassurances Were 
given to the patient regarding anonymity and other problems. 
'The matter of recording was discussed with the patient even 
though his agreement was immediate. Several hours were psg 
mitted to elapse for him to have an opportunity to change his 
mind and to have a chance to analyze any problems that might 
arise in connection with the recording. 

2. A secretary picked up the recordings daily and typed them. 
If, for example, the last recording was picked up on Friday, the 
typed transcripts of all sessions were available to both predictors 
and judges Saturday noon and were delivered by the secretary. 
One of the four or five weekly hours was retained in recorded 
form; the other tapes were re-used after two weeks and only the 
transcripts were kept. (After each hour had been typed, the 
secretary submitted it to the treating analyst for any necessary 
correction of errors, before distribution.) 

+Except during a very brief period, the typists were analyzed psychologists. 


* All analysts participating in this study are graduates and members of thé 


New York Psychoanalytic Institute, and belong approximately to the same 
academic generation, 
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3. On the basis of each week's records, two members of the 
group made predictions of what would happen in this analysis 
in the next session, in the next week, and in the next month. 
(All participants could listen to all or any part of the record- 
ings, if they wished, though in fact predictions and judgments 
were based almost entirely on typewritten transcripts.) Predic- 
tions and judgments were made with the help of forms provided 
for this purpose. 

4. Starting one week later than the ‘predictors’, two members 
of the group judged what had in fact happened in the succeed- 
ing analytic sessions, using forms basically the same as those 
of the predictors. 

5. The treating analyst also made predictions which, how- 
ever, were not communicated to the participants. Comments 
of the analyst necessary to supplement the auditory record (not- 
ing, for example, changes of position and voice of the patient) 
were added to the transcript. 

i 6. After four weeks, a meeting was held. The statistical find- 
ings on the first four weeks of comparisons of predictions and 
judgments were presented to the group. If necessary, modifica- 
tions of method were adopted as a result of general discussion. 
.T. Those who were ‘judges’ next served as ‘predictors’ and 
Vice versa. After four weeks, another meeting took place, fol- 
lowed by another four-week period of exchanged functions; this 
plan was continued for a total of twenty-four weeks. Different 
analysts were paired as predictors and judges in these periods, 
systematically varying the possible combinations. After the end 
of the project, a general evaluation took place with particular 
emphasis on the nature of hypotheses confirmed and those un- 
Successful, and with an attempt to differentiate artifacts from 
Benuine shortcomings of hypotheses. Attempts to reformulate 
the hypotheses were made. 
ü 8. The Same procedure was followed for patient B. Addi- 
‘onal prediction and judgment sheets covering the main themes 
Of sessions were introduced. 


Aside from the initial trial period of two weeks, patient A 
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was followed over three periods of four weeks each. After tli 
patient B was recorded. He was a patient of Dr. Bellak. Ti 
treating analyst needed to be unaware of the judgments an 
predictions of the group. (This was possible by the time patie 
B came under consideration, since the study was runnif 
smoothly and Dr. Bellak could isolate himself somewhat fro 
the mechanics of the experiment.) 

Quantitative results are here presented for both cases, b 
the present discussion will be of patient B. The group was gii 
data of the case history after an attempt to delete any dynami 
formulations that the analyst had already formed on the ; 
of his experience. 'The meeting at which these data were pr 
sented was recorded, for later scrutiny. 

To make clear the actual procedures followed, the predictio 


n page 3 (of Figure 3), the predicto 
made ‘postdictions’—a term coined by G. W. Allport and heit 
applied to statements of what must have happened in the past of 
the patient to account for the Presently observed clinical fa ts 


Finally (page 4, Figure 3) predictors were asked to write 4 
thumbnail sketch 
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make the process clearer. For instance, Dr. X wrote the follow- 
ing under ‘judgment’: 

a. Variable considered: Acting out (Dr. X indicated that he 
believed there had been a change in this variable). 

b. Observed clinical fact: Patient compulsively seeks sexual 
relations with women right after he returns from a visit home, 
and again later when material has come up pointing to passive 
homosexual strivings. 

c. Please state explicitly rationale for judgmental change, in 
detail: I consider this behavior to be an acting out; it shows a 
defensive purpose, attempting to alleviate anxiety stemming 
from cedipal conflict, both in positive and negative aspects. The 
relationships to women were oral and this might indicate oral 
regression from incestuous wishes. 

What was not made quite explicit (it was not really necessary 
since the group had agreed upon a definition of acting out) was 
the metapsychological concept of acting out as ‘re-creating an 
infantile impulse rather than recollecting it'. But the analyst 
gave his reasons for judging acting out to be increased. 

In a similar way, Dr. Y, from his reading of the preceding 
week's material, predicted as follows: 

a. Variable considered: Acting out (he predicted an increase). 

b. Reason for predicted change (observational-theoretical): 
With the upsurge of oral pregenital material observed this week 
and the homosexual material becoming evident and the castra- 
tion fears and desires coming to the foreground, I predict the 
Baüent, will once again act out by showing his virility and his 
aggressive maleness by promiscuity: this will serve to cover up 
the above and will shield him (and his analyst, he hopes) from 
awareness of basic passivity. 

A specific postdiction was made by Dr. Z, as follows: 

a. Observed clinical fact: The patient compares his present 
Position with that of his brother and shows how much better off 
he himself is, 
us Mene The above is the result of a feeling earlier in 

€ reverse was true. 


FIGURE 1 
Part I: Standard Predictions (Quantitative) 


Present Status Next Hour Next Week* Next Month* 
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FIGURE 2 


Part I: Standard Judgment 
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c. Postdiction: The patient felt rivalry and inadequacy in his 


relationship to this brother, particularly with regard to sexual | 


strivings. 

As the analyst of patient B (Dr. Bellak) worked with his 
patient, he found that his implicit predictions were often con- 
cerned with the nature of the theme of the sessions and its rela- 
tionship to previous hours and to predictions of coming ses- 
sions. He therefore made up specific questionnaires (Figure 5) 
concerning the main theme of sessions since this seemed to be 
the most obvious and frequent problem in understanding and 
prediction and control (by interpretation). He then asked pre- 
dictors and judges to select, out of a number of themes listed, 
the theme they judged or predicted to be the actual theme of 


FIGURE 3 
Page 2 
Part II A: Specific predictions (Qualitative) This blank is meant 
to supplement Figure 


1, a) Variable considered i. Please select vati- 

E UU | from des did 
10n: , 

"Theoretical here the observed fact 


and hypothesis lead- 
ing to prediction. 
Soe. ^5 —— OX 
Page 3 

Part II B: Specific Postdictions 
1. a) Observed Clinical fact: 

b) Hypothesis: 

C) Postdiction: 


————— ee S O O 


Page 4 
Part III: Thumbnail sketch 


Please write any number of statements about what you believe 
went on in this week's analysis, what will result from it, what ac 
counts for it (genetic propositions, dynamic propositions). Please 
use this sketch to give you all the freedom of expression that was 
so limited by the questionnaires. 
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the period under consideration. The participants were also 
asked to rate the relative importance of each theme, if they felt 
that more than one theme appeared in the material (this latter 
task was not regularly fulfilled by the participants). 

This method of multiple choice was used in order to preserve 
the context of the analytic situation. The method would be 
valueless if the themes from which choice was made were not 
equally plausible. Therefore themes perceived in this patient 
by the analyst and themes current in the analyses of other pa- 
tients of this analyst were offered to the predictors and judges. 
In later weeks earlier themes of the experimental patient (not 
current during that particular week) were also included with 
the theme considered by the treating analyst to characterize the 
patient in the week under study. This made the task more 
subtle and difficult. 


FIGURE 4 
Page 2A 
Part II: Specific Judgments (Qualitative) This blank is meant 


y to supplement Fi 
1, a) Variable considered: 2. Please select [e 


there each variable 


b) Observed clini : 
) ed clinical fact: which you have 


c) Please state explicitly rationale judged as changed 
for judgmental change, in detail: from previous status. 
Page 3A 


Part III: Judgments 
1. a) Significant genetic data found: 
b) Presumed psychological significance of above: 


P: 
Part IV: Thumbnail sketch: Er 


Merck Write any number of statements about what you believe 

conis um this week's analysis, what will result from it, what ac- 

use thi x it (genetic propositions, dynamic propositions). Please 

50 li is sketch to give you all the freedom of expression wi ich was 
mited by the questionnaires. 


FIGURE 5 
Predictors: On the basis of having read hours 20-24 what would you predict will be the main theme of hour 25: 


False: 1o | True 


1. Aggressive oral wishes for possession of mother in competition 
with siblings and father, the analyst appearing as mother in trans- 
ference situation? 


2. Identification of all sexuality with masturbation and being ob- 
served at it. Fears punishment and attempts always to meet stan- 
dards of behaving well to avoid it. 


3. Lethargy asa result of anger turned inward and meant originally 
for mother who is seen as withholding. 


4. Concern with watching (primal scene) and resulting (homosexual) 
Ferme anxiety and orality, also apparent in transference sit- 
uai 


5. Resistance and anger at analyst who is seen as not giving enough 
ul suu e Sealers mir withdes wal. 


(FIGURE 5 Continued) 


Predictors: On the basis of having read hours 20-24, what would you predict will be the main theme of hours 25-29: 


1. Deals with many faceted problems of sex differences (and progen- 
eration) and particularly their violent origin. Pregenital material 
abounds partly as defense, as in repression, denial and reaction- 
formation (to his own phallic wishes). 


. Primal scene material leading to feeling that it is as dangerous to 
be a man (who gets hurt inside vagina) or hurt by other man, as 
to be a woman who gets hurt. Repression, denial and depression 
are aspects of his attempts to manipulate his fears and own im- 


pulses. 


tor 


. Sadistic wishes and fear of punishment for them and voyeuristic 
wishes fused with them being acted out and rousing anxiety over 
being accused of misdeeds. 

. Competitiveness as an attempt to ward off passive wishes, with 
fantasies of greatness and availability of overflowing oral gratifica- 
tion as attempts to allay anxiety. 


5. Intellectualization and isolation as main forms of resistance to 
anal-erotic wishes in transference situation. 


identical multiple choice questionnaires were given to the judges, asking what in their opinion were, in actuality, the main themes of the hours concerning 


which the predictors had made their predictions. 


0o CMS 
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QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The degree of agreement among judges, among predictors, and 
between predictors and judges, was assessed by correlation co- 
efficients.* 


A. Agreement Among Judges: 


Before one can evaluate the adequacy of prediction, it is 
necessary to determine how well the judges agree with one 
another. If there should be little agreement on what the data 
are, there would be no way to determine how well others have 
predicted what the data will be. 

Table I shows that there was considerable agreement among 
judges on the variables to which they assigned relatively high ot 
low ratings. Correlation coefficients between judges were all 
positive, and ranged from .11 to .78. It should be added that the 
data were tabulated only for variables on which both raters 
made a rating in a given week. These results therefore represent 
the degree of agreement in judgment in those instances in 
which both raters felt that a judgment was possible. If ratings 


3 Such coefficients can range from —1.00 to 1.00, the former expressing 00M- 
plete disagreement and the latter expressing perfect agreement, while a Ze? 
correlation represents a completely random relationship. The method used here 
is that of ‘tetrachoric’ correlation, which involves classifying the data into four 
categories: high-high, high-low, low-high, and low-low. This method sactifices 
accuracy for ease of computation; since the numbers of cases on which each 
coefficient is based are also small for the most part, it is the general picture that 
is significant rather than any particular figure. Since there is little systematic 
change in ratings from week to week, a high degree of agreement reflects agree: 
ment on the dynamic structure of the case (which variables are high, which 10W) 
rather than agreement on change. The degree of correlation obtained obviously 
depends also on the particular variables selected for study, especially on the 
number of these variables on which judges and predictors gave o ratings: 
the variables selected for rating seemingly include a representative variety ° 
psychoanalytic concepts; and agreement on the absence of a variable, while pet 


haps less difficult to achieve than agreement as to the degree to which it^. 


present, nevertheless provides evidence of consistency among predictors 47 
judges in formulating the dynamic processes in the patient in terms of analytic 
constructs, The bearing of the data on the prediction of change is is 
hereafter. 


Soh 


TABLE 1 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN JUDGMENT RATINGS* 


Comparison Previous Status First Hour Current Week 
CASE A Weeks Gs Ucs. Cs. Ucs. Cs. Ucs. 
r (n) r (n) r (n) r (n) r (n) r (n) 
CvsM V-VIII -35(53) -30(60) -67(53) +32(59) -57(53) -67(59) 
Evs.G I-IV -73(46) -58(47) -55(45) -56(46) -11(45) -57(46) 
F vs. C IX-XII +37(56) .62(56) -45(62) .74(62) .31(62) .70(63) 
CASE B 
GvsF — V-VI .70(36) .62(36) -75(36) -53(36) -64(35) -73(35) 
MvsG I-IV + 78(33) -38(32) -47(52) -76(49) -60(52) -60(49) 


aT 


*Correlations were computed between the ratings assigned by each pair of judges. Ratings of the defenses and of intra-aggression were omitted. All other 
instances in which a pair of predictors rated the same variable were tabulated. The number (n) of such instances on which correlation is based is given in 
parentheses, 


"epnt v se 20 10j3tpo1d E se paxE PEY 9 zoqyaqa o3 sv ANF que ouros PT sp30221 213 3U pain 912A AT ASO 10] vie. 

'sasoqjuared ur uoATS 
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IY ‘Paymo ərəm uojeso183v-vrjuy jo pue Sosuojop aq) jo sSurjew *61032]po1d jo Jed qoea Aq pouSrsse sSurjex 9173 us234j9q pojnduroo 2194 SUONEN 
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TABLE 3 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PREDICTIONS AND JUDGMENTS* 
Case A Case B 
Type of Variable Rated Weeks I-IV Weeks V-VIII Weeks IX-XII Weeks I-IV** Weeks V-VI 
r (n) r (n) r (n) r (n) r (n) 

Present Status 

conscious -627(38) -87(40) -73 (54) ++» (0) -73 (34) 

unconscious .30 (26) -17(49) .62 (60) ++ (0) .75 (46) 
Next Hour 

conscious -45 (30) -96(41) -65 (57) -93 (48) -68 (34) 

unconscious -64 (43) .26(42) -78 (53) -73 (50) .62 (38) 
Next Week 

conscious -77 (27) -97(35) -62 (58) -534(47) -70 (33) 
unconscious .89 (53) .22(48) -511(54) -56 (56) - 60}(30) 


S were computed 
tances for statis- 
ly comparable to 
|ysis, since 


*Only those instances rated by both judges in which their ratings did not differ by more than three scale points are considered. Correlation: 
between average ratings assigned by the pair of judges and the corresponding average ratings made by the predictors. To obtain sufficient inst 
tical analysis, instances in which only one predictor made a rating are included. Ratings on unconscious variables in this table are not strictl; 
those on conscious variables, since they include ratings on the various defense mechanisms. Ratings on intra-aggression are omitted from the anal; 


the variable was dropped during the course of the study. 
**The correlations in this column are based on the assumption that rater G functioned as a predictor in week IV. The records are ambiguous in this 


respect. 
{Chi-square tests corresponding to bold face figures indicate significant association at better than the -or level. 
{Chi-square tests corresponding to italic figures indicate significant association between the .or and .05 level. 
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had been required on all variables, lower figures would haye 
resulted. Such required ratings would be logically and clini- 
cally entirely meaningless. It is well understood that any sci- 
entist addresses himself to a limited area of functioning; to 
variables which, at the moment, seem important to him, The 
statistical picture would be rather more distorted than truthful 
if he were forced to rate variables he considered irrelevant at 
the time. 


B. Agreement Among Predictors: 


Table 2 shows the degree of agreement among predictors. 
Correlation coefficients are all positive and range from .07 to 
.95. The moderate to strong agreement shown in most of these 
correlations is subject to the same qualifications discussed above. | 
Predictors agree, for the most part, as well with each other in 
regard to next hour and next week as judges do in regard to 
first hour and current week (it will be remembered that present 
status and previous status both represent a judgment). Although | 
the data are scanty for case B, there seems to be no appreciable | 
difference in this regard between case A and case B. 


C. Agreement Between Predictors and Judges: 


Only those instances in which the judges’ ratings were in | 
close agreement were used to evaluate the degree to which pre | 
dictions were substantiated by the judgments. Prediction, that 
is, was tested in instances in which the facts seemed reasonably 
clear. 


than in Tables 1 and 2, since both judges’ ratings had to be | 
available for a variable, and in substantial agreement with € 
other, before a case could be tallied. Since each tally is 

on the average of a pair of ratings by judges and in many cases 
by predictors, the data are more stable than in Tables 1 and ® 
Here the prediction of one or both predictors is matched 
against the combined judgments of a pair of judges. The same 
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logic of correlation described for Tables 1 and 2 applies here. 

Again, with considerable variability to be expected with so 

few instances for comparison, the correlations are all positive 

and for the most part moderately to strongly so. Most of them 

represent relationships that have a high degree of statistical 
significance. 

It would be easy to misinterpret these findings. They mean 
that predictors and judges generally agree in the variables they 
rate relatively high or relatively low. They do not necessarily 
mean that the predictors are predicting them accurately in re- 
gard to changes in the dynamics of the case. In fact, there is 
other evidence that they do not predict change accurately (in 
terms of how change is rated by the judges). The quite respect- 
able degree of agreement reflected in Table 3 is essentially 
agreement on the persisting structure of the case, which appears 
in fairly good predictor-judge correlation as well as in con- 
sistency among predictors and judges (Tables 1 and 2). No im- 
Pressive differences appear between the two cases, or between 
agreement on conscious or unconscious variables. Similarly, 
agreement is not systematically different between present status 
(a matter wholly of judgment), next hour, or next week. 

Additional analysis of the data was undertaken to determine 
Whether there was significant agreement between prediction 
and judgment of change. Whether the variables were grouped 
or taken separately, the analysis indicated a virtually random 
relationship, if all variables were considered. 

To summarize the results so far, then, one might say that 
there is no doubt that the participating analysts were able, 
quantitatively, to agree on the structure of a case. While they 
re to predict the absolute status of the patient on the 
uie Ee uh considerable success, they were unsuc- 
adm ER icting the variables in which positive or negative 
tae sen oe: in a given period in this part of the experi- 
em a sad of course, is likely to represent minor varla- 
cars erlying consistent themes. It nevertheless poses the 

€st test of a theory's predictive power. 
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This result is closely related to the question previously raised; 
is it reasonable to expect analysts to make required, or forced, 
judgments? It may well be more appropriate to expect them to 
restrict their judgments to those variables that they consider 
relevant at a given time. That would, of course, necessitate 
initial agreement upon which variables are to be considered 
relevant at the time. A second judgment would then involve 
the specific status and change in direction of each relevant 
variable within the given period. 

In effect, the method of judgment of main themes discussed 
in the following pages is one attempt to deal with this problem, 
without being quite as systematic. 

Another approach to the problem of prediction might be to 
carry on studies for at least a year or two to permit longer range 
predictions. Many smaller individual variations might cancel 
each other out and bring out quantitatively the essential agree 
ment which was quite obvious qualitatively in the present cases. 

There is no doubt that increasingly better definition of ana 
lytic concepts, longer training for experiments, and better ac 
quaintance with the problems of quantitative rating on the part 
of the participants would be beneficial. 

The specific hypotheses of a number of analysts involve shot 
range predictions and could probably be easily—and usefully- 
investigated by the method here reported.* For instance, Ber 
tram D. Lewin’s statement (5) that remarks by a patient of hav 
ing had a particularly satisfying sleep or a ‘blank dream’ will 
be followed by hypomanic activity constitutes a specific hy- 
pothesis and a short-range prediction. One could record a num: 
ber of analyses of markedly oral patients and check the hy 


4In discussing this research at a meeting of the New York Psychoanalyti¢ 
Society, January zo, 1956, Dr. René Spitz made the plausible suggestion tht 
scrutiny of the analytic process in terms of either more microscopic oT more 
macroscopic time units than those employed in the present study might achieve 
more accurate prediction of change, This suggestion would look, for examp le 
for successful prediction of reactions to particular interpretative remarks Wi 
one analytic hour, on the one hand, or of longer-term developments, 9n. 
other. Research on this point would seem feasible and promising. 


Ico ee ee 
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pothesis. One might be able to learn a great deal from exceptions 
and variations of this rule with the help of recorded material. 

Similarly, the specific propositions advanced by Jacobson (3) 
concerning the transference problems in the treatment of the 
depressed could be usefully studied by the method presented; 
and so could the formulations of Greenacre (2) concerning 
visual shock, headache, and halo, and those of many others. 


D. The Specific Prediction-Judgment Question: 


On the specific questions (multiple choices) put to predictors 
and judges during each week of case B, there was striking agree- 
ment and success, with only one minor exception. 

Table 4 presents synoptically the principle data with respect 
to the specific prediction-judgment problems with which the 
raters were confronted during each of the six weeks of case B. 
The data are of a sort that do not lend themselves to statistical 
analysis, but happily they are so straightforward that statistics 
would add little. This table must be studied in conjunction 
with the questions posed to the raters, as these questions were 
actually worded, The questions define the nature of the task; 
the table enables one to see how successfully it was accom- 
plished. 

The first observation is that whenever all judges, including 
the treating analyst, are in complete agreement (Weeks I, II, IV, 
VI) as to the best answer among the alternatives, the responses 
of the predictors also agree with them with only one clear ex- 
ception. This degree of agreement is of course striking. And it 
is the acid test, for unless the judges agree it can be argued that 
the questions and alternative answers were ambiguous or other- 
Wise inadequate. 

_ The findings for Weeks III and V show some agreement even 
In these weeks in which judges disagree, agreement that appears 
Mote satisfactory when second choices are taken into account, as 
they are not in Table 4. 

_ In most weeks, the ‘wrong’ alternatives among which selec 
tIon was to be made were formulated from other cases the thera- 


TABLE 4 
RESULTS OF SPECIFIC PREDICTION-JUDGMENT QUESTIONS* 


Case B 
Question Answer Week I Week II Week III Week IV Week V Week VI 
No. Categories  Pdrs. Jgs.**  Pdrs. Jgs.  Pdrs. Jgs. Pdrs. Jgs. Pdrs. Jgs. Pdrs. Jgs- 


J: I DF MGB MC GFB 
2 CF MGB CF GB 
3 B F B F 
4 F B N 
5 G G CB 

2. 1 Ko G G c G CFB 
2 c B 

RS 3 CF MGB CF MGB 
3 4 M 

5 F CF MCB M FB 

3. 1 
2 CF MGB 
3 
4 
5 

4. I 
2 M 
3 
4 
5 CF MGB 


*Only first choices (including tied first choices) are recorded. Letters stand for the several predictors and judges. 
**The therapist's own judgments, made when he devised the questions are recorded with the responses of the other judges (B) 
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pist was treating. A correct prediction or judgment, under such 
circumstances, is likely to mean that the predictor or judge 
recognizes one particular formulation as more congruent than 
others with the nature of the case in hand. It need not mean 
that he has distinguished what is true this week from what was 
true last week but is not at this moment characteristic of the 
case. In other words, it seems likely that these findings represent 
the same sort of success as is reported in Tables 1, 2, and 3, and 
do not necessarily imply an ability to make correct short-range 
predictions. On the other hand, the task was a more complex 
one than mere recognition of one formulation as more con- 
gruent with the case than others. Since material from earlier 
sessions of the experimental patient was included with material 
from the patient's current week, one might argue that the 
choices are indeed identifications of particular themes at par- 
ticular points. Altogether, these cautious statements represent 
the most rigorous view that can be taken of our results. This 
should not obscure the fact that the results of the study show a 
gratifying measure of agreement in the description by four or 
five analysts in psychoanalytic language of the psychodynamics 
of a patient. This alone is more than has ever been established 
experimentally and statistically before, as far as we know. 


QUALITATIVE RESULTS 


From the qualitative studies of our data we learned some addi- 
tional facts. 

_ 1. There was great divergence in the conception and defini- 
tion of variables among the participants. Though clinically 
each seemed to know what he was doing and talking about, it 
became strikingly clear that analytic concepts are poorly de- 
fined and not so useful for communication as they might be. 
This state of affairs results doubtless from the fact that Freud, 
à pioneer, formulated hypotheses that helped him at a particu- 
lar time to understand, predict, and analyze. As he advanced 
in clinical understanding, he reformulated his hypotheses to 
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achieve progressively more fitting models of what he observed, 
Sometimes he remembered his earlier formulations and inte 
grated them with later ones, sometimes not. The result is that 
at best one can use a concept by stating its date, but even then 
there are divergences. We suggest that a team of psychoanalysts 
and social scientists be formed for attempts at definition of the 
basic vocabulary. 

2. As the analysts studied the material, their preferences be 
came apparent. One, for instance, seemed to refer much more 
to the facts of the patient's current life (as this was related to 
the internal dynamics), while another expressed more interest 
than others in a rejecting mother figure, and a third obviously 
gave more attention to the superego than did the others. lt 
became apparent, however, that seeming differences in con- 
ception, as expressed quantitatively and qualitatively, were 
much greater than actual divergences. In the first place, some- 
times the participants seemed to refer to the same thing but 
called it by different names,—for example, 'resistance' or "e 
pression’. At other times they actually saw and discussed differ 
ent aspects, but in time analyst B discussed what analyst A had 
discussed two weeks before, and vice versa, This fact suggests 
that personal characteristics of the analyst make him proceed in 
his own way, but that frequently his subjective preference i5 
corrected so as to produce considerable agreement in the long 
run. The thumbnail sketches tend most to support this observ 
tion. The basic problem to be studied is, of course, the inter 
action between patient and analyst, and the hypothesis concern: 
ing this interaction on which each analyst based his prediction. 


SUMMARY 


Clinical psychoanalytic studies need to be supplemented by 
systematic experimental investigation of the psychoanalytic proc 
ess. The psychoanalytic situation can be regarded as an expert 
ment in which the attempt is made to study the patient's be 
havior in interaction with the analyst’s behavior as the princi 
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variables. The analyst behaves in accordance with certain ana- 
lytic hypotheses and the patient reacts correspondingly. Then 
the analytic session itself permits one to investigate the power 
of the hypotheses in helping us to understand, to predict, and 
to control behavior. 

For this purpose a study was conducted in which patients’ 
sessions were recorded for several months. Two analysts were 
asked to predict the patient’s behavior, and two analysts were 
asked to judge his behavior independently, with reference to 
the same set of variables, with a number of experimental pre- 
cautions. The ratings were made quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. 

The quantitative results show a high degree of agreement 
(expressed in correlation coefficients) among the judges them- 
selves, and among the predictors themselves. A high degree of 
agreement also exists between predictors and judges. These 
results indicate that all the participants were well able to agree 
on the nature of the case. The ability to agree on the nature of 
short-range changes was not unequivocally demonstrated. The 
changes from week to week may possibly have been too minor 
to constitute a fair test of predictive power by the method used 
(though short-range prediction is a necessary and successfully 
performed aspect of daily analytic work and may be demon- 
strable in the future). A study of the qualitative results illumi- 
nates a number of problems of analytic theory. j 

The method seems valuable for furthering the statement of 
psychoanalytic hypothesis in scientifically acceptable forms and 
definitions. This makes the method useful for teaching and for 
greater therapeutic effectiveness. 
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NOTE ON INHIBITION OF 
SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTIVITY 


BY PETER A. MARTIN, M.D. (DETROIT) 


These observations were engendered initially by repeated difficulties 
encountered by a psychoanalytic society in obtaining a sufficient 
number of papers to maintain scheduled scientific programs. Two of 
the author's analysands afflicted with ‘writer's block’? also contrib- 
uted to interest in this type of inhibition of scientific productivity; 
but that the author experienced the same problem, and worked it 
through in his personal analysis, is the most important factor in the 
understanding of its genesis. 

During many informal discussions with colleagues, in which at- 
tempts to find reasons for the scarcity of scientific communications 
were made, the author noted and catalogued the comments, The 
most frequent one was a complaint that there was not enough time 
left from busy schedules to permit the writing of papers. That this 
was a rationalization was proved by the observation that the most 
frequent contributors were the analysts who worked the longest 
hours and assumed the greatest responsibilities for psychoanalytic 
training. 

Second in frequency was the opinion of some analysts that they 
had no case material suitable for presentation. Contradictorily, 
these same colleagues, during other informal discussions, were found 
to be eagerly presenting interesting problems from their daily prac- 
tice and raising numerous issues potentially worthy of publication. 
The members of this group were often the most voluble in express- 
ing their ideas, and could only with difficulty be interrupted by their 
equally eager colleagues. 

" n a category of response came closer to the underlying prob- 
En is was the statement that the younger men were at a disad- 

ge in writing papers by not having 'grown up' with the 
voluminous psychoanalytic literature and therefore they could not 
cad icona of the American Psychoanalytic Association, in 


1 
D Bergler, Edmund: The Writer and Psychoanalysis. New York: Doubleday, 
oran & Co., 1950, p. ix. 
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express their ideas in writing without first reading all of the pre 
literature. This reply was often accompanied by the comment: 4 
any subject, first read Fenichel. He will have recorded whate 
written on it; then, you can't go too far wrong? 

Putting his observations together through the years, the al 
concluded that the responses advanced by his colleagues as t 
sons for not making scientific contributions served the pur 
hiding the fact that they were afraid of unfavorable critici 
make it a requirement that one first acquire the ‘omniscience! o 
elders before taking the risk of expressing his own ideas is—to 
succinctly—to be at the mercy of an underlying castration anxit 

This conclusion can best be illustrated from the author's. 
analysis which evoked the same rationalizations when, on two 
sions, he was asked to prepare papers for presentation at large 
meetings. On the first occasion his paper was to follow one gi! 
his training analyst. On the second occasion he was asked to p 
the opening paper of a series, the second to be highlighted | 
original paper presented by his supervising analyst. 

The writing of these two papers was accompanied by m 
manifestations of anxiety. As the date of presentation for one 0 
papers approached, the anxiety increased and became the chief 
in his psychoanalytic hours. On the morning prior to readin 
paper, the author awoke from a dream, experiencing the sa 
tense anxiety that had caused him previously to declare that he 
not expose himself again to such an ordeal until he had had 
more years of psychoanalytic experience. In the dream, he was 
alone on the right side of the front seat of an open convertible a 
mobile. There was a loud explosive sound as of a gun havin 
fired, and the impression of a bullet having passed overhead, 
in the dream was quickly identified as the one driven by his 
It represented the power, the position, and the ability of his a 
Another association was to the phallic quality of the hood that 
be raised or lowered. The most disturbing part of the dream w 
loud explosion. This now, as it had previously, represented f: 
voice raised in disapproval and anger, These and other associ 
led to the understanding that writing the paper had come to 
sent an unconscious aggressive act of doing away with the fa 
of usurping his power and his position. The retaliative cast 
anxiety involved in the cedipal conflict was thus clearly defined. 
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the paper was to be read, the punishment was represented by verbal 
castigation. 

The author believes that in listening to the excuses of his col- 
leagues, he was hearing a familiar theme involved in the inhibition 
of scientific productivity. Some of the data collected from them are 
clearly stated fears of criticism; others are but slightly disguised ones. 
At times they expressed direct complaints against the adverse critical 
reception of papers that had been presented to the analytic society. 
Such criticisms were alleged to have deterred their writing of papers. 

The analysis of a woman clearly illustrated the connection between 
criticism and castration. She was relating how, through help from 
her analysis, she was able to tell her husband about his faults in a 
very diplomatic fashion. She suddenly had the fantasy that she would 
tell him the same things critically. From this she recoiled as being 
‘like robbing him of his manhood and he would kill himself", This 
woman experienced all interpretations as criticisms, and once ac- 
cused the analyst of ‘critistrating’ her. 

The conclusion is made that psychoanalytic productivity can be 
blocked by unanalyzed, insufficiently analyzed, or unresolved castra- 
tion anxiety in the psychoanalyst. It is appropriate to note here that 
Paul Federn is reported to have stated—in a discussion of the need 
for every analyst to go back into analysis every five years—that if an 
analyst is scientifically productive, he is solving the problems which 
have been aroused within him from his analytic work since the com- 
pletion of his own analysis.? Scientific productivity may thus be, for 
Psychoanalysts, a progressive means of resolving inner conflicts. Ac- 
cording to this thesis, if it were not for his unanalyzed, insufficiently 
analyzed, or unresolved castration anxiety, the psychoanalyst could 
be scientifically productive; if he were scientifically productive, he 
might further resolve his castration anxiety through his creativity. 


SUMMARY 


me psychoanalyst must be able to experience criticism realistically 
order to be scientifically productive. When criticism is uncon- 
clously experienced as a threat of castration, it can inhibit scientific 
productivity. 


2 : 
Sterba, Richard F.: Personal communication. 
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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD, VOLUME x. New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1955. 394 pp- 


The tenth volume of The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child contains 
a number of important papers. As in former volumes of this annual, 
the range of topics goes far beyond the psychoanalysis and psychology 
of the child. Theoretical and clinical subjects are given equal con 
sideration. 

The first part of this volume deals with problems of ego develop- 
ment. Heinz Hartmann and Ernst Kris discuss sublimation. Hart 
mann in Notes on the Theory of Sublimation starts with a historical 
review of the idea of sublimation, a concept that has undergone 
changes with the development of ego psychology in the same manner 
as other concepts of the theory of instincts. Sublimation, which had 
been considered one of the vicissitudes of the instincts, is given @ 
place among the ego functions. Hartmann points out that neither 
the aggressive instinct nor the sexual instinct can be used for subli- 
mation. Although these instincts may give an initial push in the 
direction of sublimation, they are likely to disturb it eventually by 
sexualizing or aggressivizing it. Sublimation—that is, creative activity 
and learning—is most consistently supported by neutralized energy) 
derived from both aggressive and libidinal drives, which is at the dis- 
posal of the ego. Hartmann adds, however, that there may exist & 
hereditary core of instinctual as well as of ego functions—a theory 
that emphasizes constitutional traits and that antedates psychoanaly: 
sis—which would make it necessary to assume that a part of mental 
energy may from the very first belong to the ego. Thus ‘talent’ and 
‘natural abilities’ are coming into their own again with the idea that 
the ego can develop them best when undisturbed by libidinal drives 
and conflicts. Hartmann and Kris, in previous papers, have suggest 
that the ego functions best in the conflict-free sphere—an idea not 
mentioned but implied in this paper. 

Ernst Kris's paper, Neutralization and Sublimation, attempts t° 


demonstrate the process of sublimation in the paintings of children | 


under five years of age. In his book, Psychoanalytic Explorations 
Art (1952), Kris described neutralization as affording discharge 
energy from sublimation, which he regards as a displacement of 
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goal. In the present article, Kris reports on three types of observa- 
tions substantiating his thesis. 1. He illustrates the interdependence 
of discharge of drive and displacement of goal. As the child matures, 
it is better able to organize its activity, and this ability influences the 
process of neutralization. The better it is able to neutralize the energy 
of drives, the better can it organize its activity. The defensive struggle 
of the child is considered in relation to its successful or unsuccessful 
attempts at neutralization. The defensive process is thus given a dif- 
ferent meaning from the usual one. 2. In the second type of observa- 
tion, Kris notes that the neutralization of energy achieved in some 
areas can be maintained, while in other areas regressions, which are 
returns to unneutralized forms of discharge, may occur. What de- 
termines the degree to which sublimations may remain intact? Kris 
thinks that early relations of the mother to the child may be partly 
responsible. 3. He proceeds to develop this theory, using observations 
of institutionalized children made by others. The lack of early object 
relations in institutionalized children is seen as a cause of their ap- 
parent inability to neutralize instinctual energy. The interaction 
between mother and child, which is essential for the development of 
identification, becomes once again paramount in preparing the way 
for sublimations. Kriss method of looking at the subject is most 
interesting although-to use his own term—aphoristic in places. 
More observations are needed to support his thesis. 

Among the papers on problems of ego development, we find Paul 
Kramer's excellent case report, On Discovering One's Identity. An 
adult patient remembers and relives in the transference his deep de- 
pendence on his mother; the discovery of his self is related to his dis- 
covery of separateness from the mother, an experience so painful and 
anxiety-laden that he is unwilling to keep himself separated yet un- 
able to do otherwise. He develops the idea of an alter ego, ‘the little 
man’. The ‘little man’ in him assumes the function of preserving his 
ae idea of being omnipotent. He is the patient's conscience, his 
ipei zs Tepresentative of all the people who have loved him, the 
is deed won't let him live', yet also the one to preserve his life. He 
iun ouly the mother and the child. The ‘little man’ is inter- 
ot E resulting from the conflictual feelings toward the 
iud the bi Hes Kramer reports that the pregnancy of the mother 
NI DE e of a brother when the patient was twenty months old 

aumatic importance, the patient's birth fantasies are in no 
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way connected with the birth of the brother: the role of the brother | 
in the development of the idea of the ‘little man’ is left out, as ar 
also the patient's jealousy and death wishes against him. 

Victor H. Rosen's article, Strephosymbolia: An Intrasystemic Dis 
turbance of the Synthetic Function of the Ego, considers the reading 
disability of an adolescent, solved with the analysis of an cedipal 
problem. The patient believes that his parents do not and should not 
sleep together, and he symbolically and magically keeps them apatt 
by keeping letters in words apart, thus preventing himself from read- 
ing and spelling. Rosen's discussion of reading disabilities in general 
emphasizes the psychological as opposed to organic causes. The! 
author's view demands attention but the evidence he offers does not 
seem sufficient to prove its orrectness. 

The second section, on genetic problems, is headed by Max Schur’ | 
paper, Comments on the Metapsychology of Somatization. Schur 
exemplifies his subject with an analysis of skin disorders. His hype 
thesis assumes an interdependence between somatization and the 
ability of the ego to use secondary processes. Somatic responses x 
kind are the infant's equivalent of anxiety, as long as it is comple 
under the influence of the primary process. The secondary pi 
uses and discharges neutralized energy, which is then disengaged from 
the process of somatization or resomatization. The relations between 
aggression and somatization and between sexuality and somatization 
are similar. Schur criticizes the idea that repressed hostility or sext 
ality may become novice ^-^" 7 te symptoms; he thinks rather 
that U^ <oBLEMS or EARLY 775 --«ality which is subject to the pt 
marr’). New Yort: R, éteplete with unneutralized energy, is 

i „~ tation and symptom-formation. THE Ality to restore 
, jud V “ty processes—one may say to rebuild defenses—is of great M É 
ub -ance in the recovery of the patient and is a point of differenti 
diagnosis between schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic patients Wi 
diseases of the skin. This difference is generally known; it is how: 
ever, good to stress the point since skin disorders are frequently © 
sidered a clue in the diagnosis of schizophrenia. Schur values, per 
haps overvalues, the effects of intellectualization among the seco’ 
ary processes. It would seem that this defense could be of use for tht 
recovery, as well as for the purpose of resistance, as we know it t0 
in other analyses (and analysis is the only technique applied 
Schur to this problem). He supports his theories as far as possib 
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' with evidence from the analysis of a representative patient. He care- 
fully avoids generalizations and urges more analyses of examples of 
each psychosomatic entity. The paper is most interesting from the 
practical as well as from the theoretical point of view. 

Among the papers on psychosexual development, René A. Spitzs 
article on The Primal Cavity: A Contribution to the Genesis of Per- 
ception and Its Role for Psychoanalytic Theory is a continuation of 
his previous papers on early ego development. His observations on 
infants are interpreted in agreement with Isakower's and Lewin's 
theories, derived from the analysis of adults. Spitz combines Lewin's 
idea of the dream screen, the image of the mother's breast, with the 
` physical feelings of dryness or fullness in the mouth described by 
Isakower as a memory trace of the mgther's breast in the infant's 
mouth. Spitz observes that the infant gazes at the mother's face while 
nursing and not at the breast. He thinks, however, that the qualities 
and expectations of the breast may become projected upon the 
mother's face. The primal cavity then becomes the bridge between 
reception and perception, the place where projection and introjec- 
tion are combined. In the analysis of patients who are far regressed 
toward the state of sleeplike feelings, such memory traces may be- 
come paraphfased and somatically expressed. In this paper, Spitz 
, continues his attempts to verify hypotheses on early development . 
with observations of infants. As always in such observations, much is 
left to the interpretations of the observer. But at least the observa: - 
tions are actually made on ipfzc:« — dA a^ not mere reconstructions 


from adult analysis. d and the ume: 
Most of the clinical presentations . paper, Prev «ilii; 
Study of a: L..m of Aggression is outstandit.,.  "amitte 


fe treatment of an adolescent boy and points out candids Ma 
culties of the case and the traps the patient set for him; hoi)’ 
times fell into them and how he gradually learned to understand 
Patient and to avoid his own acting out with the patient. Thi 
treme aggressivity of the patient made him difficult to 
Crocker used a mixture of patience, cunning, and interpreta! 
ìs probably unique to his personality. Yet everybody who is ¥ 
with aggressive adolescents will find some techniques that may | 
, Useful in his own cases. : 

It is impossible here to do justice to all the in this 
sides the papers EET so far, there ee D valuable 
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tributions, such as Phyllis Greenacre's paper, Further Considerations 
Regarding Fetishism, a topic most recently discussed by her in her 
book on Swift and Carroll. Dorothy Burlingham and Margaret 
Mahler contribute to the knowledge of conscious and unconscious 
interaction between mother and child. Lucie Jessner and her col- 
laborators continue the same topic in a clinical presentation of 
asthmatic children. For the most part, fathers are left out in these 
papers. The subject only partly justifies this omission—a tendency 
that needs to be watched in technical, clinical, and theoretical studies. 

The concept of neutralized energy dominates the theoretical con- 
tributions in this volume. This idea has evolved from the efforts of 
several authors, particularly Hartmann and Kris, to overcome certain 
theoretical difficulties inherent in the theory of instincts. At present 
it is difficult to judge how useful this theory will prove to be. We may 
hope that it will find its place in, or lead to, a comprehensive revision 
of the analytic theory. At present, the application of this theory in 
‘interpretation of observations and clinical studies is at times interest 
ing, opening new vistas, at other times misunderstood or irrelevant. 
This, however, seems to happen to new theories as well as to old 
ones: analytic technique in general is several steps ahead of our 
theoretical understanding, As a whole, this volume is a well-rounded 
collection of articles and generally maintains a high level of presen- 
tation. 

EDITH BUXBAUM (SEATTLE) 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS OF EARLY.“fILDHOOp. Edited by Gerald Caplan, 
MA New Youl«-"bdsic Books, Inc., 1955. 544 Pp- 


Based vapon papers presented to the International Institute of Child 
Psychiatry in Toronto, August 1954, this book is dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Abraham Z. Barhash, Secretary-General of The Iw 
ternational Association for Child Psychiatry (1948-1953), who 1- 
spired and organized the Institute, but did not live to attend the 
meetings. Those of us who were privileged to know Abe Barhash 
will be deeply gratified by the excellent form and content of the 
memorial. 

The twenty-four chapters in the volume are arranged in three set 
tions: I, Preventive Aspects of Child Psychiatry. II, The Relation 
of Physical and Emotional Factors, and Problems of Hospitalization: 
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III, Problems of Psychosis in Early Childhood. Each section is sub- 
divided into Clinical Cases and Discussions, Research Reports, and 
a Commentary on the subject of the section. The net result is a most 
attractive, stimulating book which can be recommended unreservedly 
to any psychiatrist or psychoanalyst for immediate enjoyment and 
as a valuable reference work. The value is in no small measure due 
to Caplan’s creative editorial job; this is not just another collection 
of papers. 

While the contributors represent differing theoretical orientations 
in child psychiatry, the psychoanalytic viewpoint is predominant; it 
pervades many of the contributions not specifically psychoanalytic. 
Indeed, without the contributions of psychoanalytic research in ego 
psychology, particularly the clarification of the parent-child inter- 
action, there would be little substance in child psychiatry beyond 
description and classification. 

There are items here and there which any psychoanalyst would 
question; for example, Lauretta Bender’s emphasis on intrinsic’ 
factors (maturational lag) in the etiology of schizophrenic syndromes 
in children and her use of electroconvulsive therapy in these dis- 
orders. The commentaries are weak compared with the other con- 
tributions; they could have been designed better to integrate the 
material in the respective sections. But it would be carping to stress 
these points in view of the book’s general excellence. Touching on 
some of the highlights is more in order. 

For the reader unfamiliar with the pioneer work of Erich Linde- 
mann and his associates at Harvard and the Human Relations Serv- 
ice of Wellesley, the (appropriately) first paper, Preventive Inter- 
vention in a Four-Year-Old Child Whose Father Committed Suicide, 
will be a rare treat. The case report illustrates the thesis ‘that it is 
Possible by appropriate screening procedures to ascertain hazardous 
life situations at strategic moments of the life cycle, to view the en- 
suing reaction in the members of a family group to this hazardous 
Situation, and to apply preventive measures to one or several mem- 
be of the family whose reaction patterns suggest that they might 

ecome emotional casualties as a result of the crisis’. It is an applica- 
tion by a multidisciplinary team of psychoanalytic and public health 
Principles to preventive psychiatry. 
^ The reviewer found the case reports in the section, Problems of 
sychosis in Early Childhood, richest in content. Most challenging 
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was Nic Waal's, A Special Technique of Psychotherapy With an 
Autistic Child. The author differentiates her ‘bodily’ approach from 
similar techniques as follows: "The common approach of several 
therapists seems to consist of an introduction of anxiety-reducing 
and ego-building, mothering and acceptance, on a nonverbal level, 
just as a baby is fondled. The difference exists in the further thera 
peutic behavior and the principal hypothesis of the author—that the 
affect and impulses are released only by a bodily massage and moye- 
ment of certain parts, not soothingly but provokingly. For any ob 
server this would appear to be brutal and aggressive on the part ol _ 
the therapist, but the patients apparently can sustain this and do 
not run away from it when the therapeutic effort is tempered to the — 
reduction of anxiety, and parallels the developing security and ac | 
ceptance felt by the child.’ 

Waal's formulation supports the reviewer's belief that, in our 
emphasis on the erogenous zones and special senses, we have mini 
mized the importance of the body surface as a whole, that we have l 
insufficiently considered the role of cutaneous introjection and pre 
jection in early ego development. Regardless of theoretical bias and 
the incompleteness of our knowledge of etiology, one is impressed by 
the evidence from intensive study and treatment of the child and is 
family that schizophrenia in childhood is a fundamentally modifiable 
condition worthy of sustained psychoanalytic as well as other It 
search. 

H, ROBERT BLANK (WHITE PLAINS, N: Y) 


PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC INTERVENTION IN SCHIZOPHRENIA. By Lewis B 
Hill, M.D. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 195% 
216 pp. 


This relatively small book contains a wealth of material on thé 
processes involved in the psychotherapy of schizophrenia, and Di 
Hill has succeeded admirably in his stated intention of repo 

his understanding of this subject. This understanding is based of 
thirty-five years of practice and throughout the book his clinical 
foundation is clearly evident. He knows his patients well, speaks 
their ‘schizophrenese’ language fluently, and penetrates their im. 
mense psychic turmoil and regressed behavior; yet he can also IN 


terpret this in simple, direct exposition which not only must serve | 
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his patients well but fortunately gives us the benefit of his concepts 
in clear, concise, nontechnical language. For the psychiatric resident 
who is trying to fathom the meaning of schizophrenia this book is 
especially appropriate. 

The basic psychoanalytic orientation of the author permeates the 
writing and he continually emphasizes the dynamics of the schizo- 
phrenic process. However, some theoretical concepts and hypotheses 
are presented which differ from the more accepted psychoanalytic 
ones and these are attributed by the author to borrowings from 
Federn, Sullivan, Fairbairn and Gestalt psychology. They appear 
particularly in the chapter on normal psychological development 
in infancy. He presents these hypotheses primarily because they 
serve well as working tools for understanding the illness in a clinical 
sense, not for their value as contributions to theory. His real aim 
in this book is to further the understanding of treatment. 

In defining schizophrenia and describing the acute episode, the 
author assumes that the doctor is familiar with the objective clinical 
picture and so proceeds to give an excellent description of the ex- 
perience of schizophrenia from the subjective viewpoint of the pa- 
tient. His empathy with the patient is clearly demonstrated. He then 
formulates his concept of the schizophrenic’s basic conflicts and 
thereafter applies this consistently in dealing with the various 
aspects of treatment. ' 

Chapters Six and Seven contain the very best of the book, and 
particularly in the former the author's understanding and descrip- 
tion of the mothers of schizophrenics is classic. He describes very 
clearly the psychotic's feeling of futility in dealing with his mother— 
to say nothing of similar feelings occurring in the therapist—yet he 
also points the direction to be followed in coping with her success- 
fully; he believes that success in this is practically a prerequisite for 
recovery in such very sick patients. By carefully scrutinizing his own 
reactions to these mothers the author gives a good. illustration of the 
necessity for continuing self-analysis in dealing with every aspect of 
the patient’s illness, In Chapter Seven the infancy of the potential 
schizophrenic is vividly reconstructed and the vicissitudes of the 
infant-mother relationship are thoroughly explored. 

The book ends with a discussion of the contributions that are to 
be expected in treatment from the patient on the one hand and the 
doctor on the other. For the therapist he stresses the need for con- 
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tinually interpreting the ‘today’ in the patient’s illness, and for 
stating specifically to the patient what he is really feeling. He demon. ` 
strates by clinical examples the possible pitfalls for the therapist 
who becomes so intrigued with the dynamics, symbolism or schizo- 
phrenese in the illness that he, along with the patient, gets lost dur 
ing the therapeutic endeavor. For the experienced psychiatrist these 
pitfalls may be unlikely but for the resident who is beset with the 
need to learn so much that is new and different, and who may be. — 
come bogged down in the process, such pitfalls are very real prob - 
lems. For him this book deserves a place within easy reach in his - 
medical library. 


TOM G. STAUFFER (SCARSDALE, N, Y.) 


THE GUILTY MIND; PSYCHIATRY AND THE LAW OF HOMICIDE. By John 
Biggs, Jr. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1955. 236 pP 


Judge Biggs is especially well known in psychiatric circles because of 
his initiative in seeking to supersede the M'Naghten Rules in the ap 
plication of criminal justice. He is the first jurist to deliver the Isaac 
Ray Lectures and richly deserves the distinction. 
Possibly the most rewarding feature of the account of legal history 
given in the Lectures is the demonstration that ‘knowledge of good 
_ and evil’ is a very old test of responsibility. In 1953 the Royal Com 
mission on Capital Punishment in its report to the Crown seeme 
to suggest that the test was originated in 1824 by Hawkins in his 
Pleas to the Crown. Judge Biggs corrects this impression, and 
supplies us with a summary of the salient factors in the famous 
M’Naghten case, relying in part upon the forthcoming book of Df 
Bernard L. Diamond of San Francisco. M'Naghten thought he wat 
shooting the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, though his victim 
proved to be Peel's private secretary. Competent psychiatric opinion 
held M’Naghten to be ill. However, the assassination of a member 
of the ruling class is rarely viewed with equanimity by the surviving | 
targets, especially when the political situation is critical. Queen W f 
toria was not alone in feeling outraged by the seeming leniency 
the judiciary; the famous Rules appear to have been formulated by 
the Lords with an eye to political expediency. 
Judge Biggs provides a particularly lucid account of the Durham 
Case, which came before the U. S. Court of Appeals for the 
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of Columbia Circuit in 1954. Judge Bazelon wrote as follows for 


the Court: 


The rule we now hold must be applied on the retrial of this case and in 
future cases is not unlike that followed by the New Hampshire Court since 
1870. It is simply that an accused is not criminally responsible if his unlawful 
act was the product of mental disease or mental defect. 


Judge Biggs sounds a note of caution when he observes that some 
of the language found in the Bazelon opinion may revive old conten- 
tions. Judge Bazelon indicated that a jury is to be instructed approxi- 
mately as follows: 
... your task would not be completed upon finding, if you did find, that 
the accused suffered from mental disease or defect. He would still be respon- 
sible for his unlawful act if there was no causal connection between such ab- 
normality and the act. 


Judge Biggs examines the position of the psychiatric witness who 
might be harried by district attorneys in the following style: “Does 
this mental disease always lead to slaying, Doctor? . . . Then how can 
you say that it did cause the killing in this case? He proposes a 
'simple and honest answer that would preserve the integrity of the 
Durham Decision': 

Violence to others is one of the risks inherent in this disease and one of the 

Seer why persons with this disease are committed or regarded as certifiable 

. 155). 


He also remarks that 
... this much may be said for the requirement of causal relation—the lesser 
mental ills, such as simple neurosis of mild proportions, would not be ad- 
vanced as a defense to homicide, or if advanced would perhaps be less mue 
to abuse, If, however, mental illness is defined in terms of commitability or be- 
ing subject to commitment, then this difficulty is removed (pp. 155-156). 


The lectures reflect the current satisfaction of most modern- 
minded members of the bar and of the psychiatric profession with 
the trend away from the detested M’Naghten Rules. I suspect, how- 
ever, that there is in this some overevaluation of the influence of 
variations in the language of legal doctrine upon the final result, 
especially when the language continues to deflect attention from 
‘actual’ issues. The genuine problem with which a decision maker 
is confronted is how to influence the future in directions consonant 
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with community policies. His task is to maximize the values sought 
by the community in the future, since he is in no position to influ 
ence the past. Most of the verbiage of the Court, however, is in ref- 
erence to the past. If the expert witness is asked about ‘causes’ that 
were presumably operative in the past conduct of a defendant, this 
is pertinent to the decision maker’s ‘concealed’ task of choosing his 
own course of policy designed to affect the future of the defendant 
and of the community as a whole. Now the formula suggested by 
Judge Biggs can be used to smuggle a useful set of estimates to the 
Court, In effect the expert says: 

I am using the term ‘disease’ to mean that in my judgment the defendant 

was not capable of genuine choice in the circumstances of the past; and I 


predict that the offender will not be able to exercise genuine choice in the 
future under such circumstances unless he is successfully treated. 


The decision maker, of course, is bound to construe these words in 
reference to the entire range of future effects that he is supposed to 
try to implement on behalf of the community. As a guide to com 
munity purposes he has, among other sources, the language of cor. 
stitutions and statutes. He can make various assumptions within 
this framework concerning the extent to which community objec 
tives call for deterrence, rehabilitation, punishment, reparation of 
damage, and other effects. If a psychiatric witness is sharp enough 
to recognize that his testimony will influence the action of the Court, 
he will experience the inner conflict of which he complains under 
the M'Naghten Rules. He will see that by emphasizing Or de 
emphasizing the ‘causal’ connection between disease and offense he 
can contribute to producing a result that he privately regards a5 
the one most likely to obtain the ‘best’ outcome for his patient and 
the community. Under M’Naghten he may also make a sincere 
tinction between ‘knowledge’ and 'verbalization' and produce a? 
answer calculated to influence the outcome in the direction in which 
he sincerely believes in order to maximize all relevant values as he 
interprets them. Our judicial process is far from rational, and it 
would be unwise to entertain high hopes from verbal modifications 
in the way questions are phrased in reference to the past. Can 
estimates of the future, together with open disclosure of the bases 
inference by the expert, would be far more free of the indirection 
built into our present anachronistic judicial process. 

Among the many attractive features of Judge Biggs's book are the 
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incidental examples with which the discussion is embellished. For 


instance: 

...one may wonder why contradictions in expert testimony in the field of 
forensic psychiatry cause such unfavorable public reactions whereas contra- 
dictions of experts in other forensic fields cause comparatively little, I re- 
member a patent case in which the testimony, given by most skilful chemists, 
leaders in their profession, as to the nature of an organic compound, was 
so directly contradictory that the court finally had to decide the case not on 
the basis of the evidence but on the presumption of validity that attaches a 
patent, a doctrine apparently frequently honored in the breach but very rarely 
in the observance (p. 223, n). 


Judge Biggs has amply maintained the standards set by his pre- 
decessors in the singularly successful series of Isaac Ray Award Books. 


HAROLD D, LASSWELL (NEW HAVEN) 


EROS AND CIVILIZATION. A Philosophical Inquiry Into Freud. By Her- 
bert Marcuse. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. 277 PP: 


Philosophical critiques of psychoanalysis are usually so hostile, de- 
fensive, and condescending that the medically oriented analyst has 
neither patience, inclination, nor qualification to study them, Eros 
and Civilization is an exception. Marcuse is qualified by his training, 
by his research in Hegel's philosophy, and by his serious study of 
psychoanalysis to produce a sincere and serious philosophical critique 
which has the advantage of being well written and fascinating read- 
ing. 

i The author starts approximately where Freud ended in Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents. Civilization requires, according to Freud, 
permanent subjugation of men’s instinctual drives, the methodical 
regulation of libido, and rigid restriction and renunciation of the 
pleasure principle in favor of the reality principle. Herbert Mar- 
tuse—perhaps because he starts from just this point—does not make 
sufficiently clear the fact that every adjustment to life is based upon 
and determined by the reality principle. 

Freud's pessimistic belief that increasing cultural repression Te- 
leases increasing destructive forces is historically correct. This de- 
velopment may have reached its culmination in our own time. Ac 
cording to Marcuse, this pessimistic outlook is philosophically 
unnecessary when we look at the future. According to him, maturity 
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of civilization is possible, and disintegration not a logical necessity, 
This seems to the reviewer an important clarification in the applica 
tion of psychoanalysis to anthropology, and one consonant with 
Freud's basic thought. Culture has changed decisively from preocu 
pation with problems of survival to concern with problems of pros 
perity. This change requires new explanations, hypotheses, ani 
formulations. Freud’s explanation of the origin of culture cannot 
describe the future we begin to expect for culture; but the basic prin 
ciple remains the same. The secondary principles, which can predict 
future cultural trends, may not require ever-increasing instinctual 
repression, 

Marcuse introduces two new concepts into this discussion. 'Surplu 
repression’ is a restriction enforced by social domination. It is dis 
tinguished from basic (primary) repression, which is the modification 
of instinct necessary for the perpetuation of civilization. The ‘pet 
formance principle’ is the prevailing historical form of the reality 
principle. Behind the reality principle lies the fundamental fact of 
Ananke (Lebensnot) The struggle for existence has hitherto oc 
curred in a world too poor to satisfy human needs without constant 
restraint, renunciation, or delay. Nowadays, however, not real neces 
sity but social dominance enforces further repression in the interes! 
of the performance principle. 

In the second part of the book, Beyond the Reality Principle 
Marcuse develops logically and psychologically the instinctual dj 
namic trends leading to the utopia of a nonrepressive civilization 
The further existence of civilization depends on the gradual aboli 
tion of instinctual constraint, on the strengthening of the life in 
stincts, and on the liberation of culture by freeing the power of Eros | 
Marcuse does not postulate a culture beyond the reality principle: 
He describes a turn in the development of culture that does not 4° 
for further resignation and repression. Thanks to our technologi 
progress, we can now afford further liberation of instinctual drive 

The author points out with convincing philosophical deducti i 
that true freedom is not possible in reality today. True freedom M 
our civilization is reserved for fantasies, dreams, and the experienc 
of art. This freedom constitutes the zsthetic dimension. The æsthetit 1 
theories of Baumgarten, Kant, and Schiller have never before been 
so clearly related to psychoanalysis as in this book. The creation an 
enjoyment of art is the most visible return of the repressed. 
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The zsthetic quality of enjoyment is inseparable from the essence 
of art, no matter how tragic, how uncompromising the work of art. 
Art must oppose and reconcile, indict and acquit, recall the repressed 
and repress it again. People read and see and hear the images of their 
unconscious triumph, rebel, give up, or perish. In our present state 
of cultural development, art as an expression of rebellion is en- 
dangered; but art will survive only as it fights repression. The realm 
of esthetics must remain essentially unrealistic. (It is in that respect 
quite different from entertainment.) It has retained freedom from 
the reality principle at the price of being ineffective. The realm of 
nature is totally different from the realm of freedom. Man is free 
only when he is free from constraint, external and internal, physical 
and moral, when he is constrained neither by law nor by need; but 
such constraint exists in reality today. Freedom is in a strict sense 
freedom from established reality. 

The author reaches a logical and most startling conclusion: the 
more the conflict between life and death is reduced the more life ap- 
proximates the state of gratification. Death then ceases to be an in- 
stinctual goal even if it remains a fact. (In the reviewer's opinion, a 
logical hypothesis like this could be tested by clinical research con- 
cerning schizophrenia.) 

A book review cannot be a philosophical-analytic critique of a 
critique nor make clear all the details of an author's point of view. 
Marcuse develops his argument with clarity and logic. His conclu- 
sions are startling and important; he holds out hope for mankind at 
a time when hope is badly needed. Possibly he is mistaken in the 
narrowness of his concept of basic, or primary, repression, but this 
mistake does not affect his later conclusion. The basic principles 
established by Freud remain unchanged. Some secondary principles 
of the development of culture after its initiation by the basic repres- 
sion are clarified and lead to new insights. 

MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 


SUICIDE IN LONDON. An Ecological Study. By Peter Sainsbury, M.D. 
Maudsley Monographs, No. 1. Published for ‘The Institute of 
Psychiatry by Chapman & Hall Ltd., London, 1955- 116 pp. 


This is a sociological study in which the differences in the suicide 
rates of various neighborhoods and social groups in London are ex- 
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group’, resulting in ‘data on which a practical prograi 
hygiene may be based’. The study consists of two com; 
parts: first, a statistical correlation of suicide rates in the twel 
Metropolitan Boroughs and the City, with selected indice 
social characteristics; second, an analysis of social and 
pertaining to four hundred nine cases of suicide repo 
coroner for North London during a three-year period, 
validate the statistical correlations and to determine whethe} 
reveal a causal relationship. 

The findings showed high social mobility and its con 
social isolation, to be the conditions most conducive to suicide 
cial isolation here encompasses a variety of situations besidi 
the lonely boardinghouse dweller: unemployment, with its 
tion of social rejection; the solitude of the aged, lacki 
poraries who share the same values; the immigrant's d 
adjusting to an unfamiliar culture as well as the nouw 
floundering in a new and unaccustomed milieu, etc. As to 
plex relation between economic status and suicide, the 
ingly demonstrate that indigenous poverty does not foster suicid 
occurrence in the lower economic groups could largely be c 
with the loss of status. It was found to be more frequent 
higher economic groups featuring greater social mobility 
cial control of the individual. Significant findings, moreo 
the incidence of suicide to conditions of social disorgam 
general, i.e., the same conditions that yield high rates of | 
illegitimacy and juvenile delinquency. The relationships 

suicide and sex, age, marital status, physical illness, and al 
are likewise statistically presented and discussed. d 

Although in essence this is an ecological study using the si 
cal approach, the author acknowledges the pertinence and. 
ity of other, particularly Psychological and personali 
bearing on the problem. Discussing the Psychoanalytic app 
suicide and its variance from the orthodox sociological on 
presses the view that the difference is ‘more apparent th 
Pointing out that ‘the individual’s sociocultural setting also 
utes to his personality and its dynamics’, he concludes 
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ciological and psychoanalytic points of view are not incompatible, 
if the importance of social and cultural standards in the formation 
of the superego is conceded’. 

The monograph, well documented with statistical tables and maps 
graphing the data, presents a clear and intelligent discussion of 
soberly collected facts. It is a valuable contribution to research on 
suicide. Anyone interested in this problem will find it highly in- 
structive. 

PAUL FRIEDMAN (NEW YORK) 


YOU AND YOUR CHILD. By Winifred De Kok, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 147 PP- 


This little book covers such a vast and important period in the 
child's life, from birth to adolescence, and touches so briefly on so 
many developmental problems that it may confuse rather than clarify 
the minds of uncertain parents. It discusses, in a common-sense, prac 
tical way, such subjects as the proper attitude to the new baby, how 
to hold your baby, habit training, giving security to your baby, the 
toddler, the proper toys, teaching obedience, sex education, and 
how to enjoy your child. Dr. De Kok obviously has a good under- 
standing of the child and its needs. She attempts throughout the 
book to remind the mother that her role is to be tolerant, under- 
standing, and interested in her child's development, and to help the 
child to develop into an independent, useful, and resourceful person. 
In guiding the child in these essential matters the parents will have 
used tact and gentleness, but will have been firm as rocks’, is charac- 
teristic of the advice she gives. 

Such important problems as temper tantrums, fears, phobias, and 
disturbances of eating are treated very lightly. The ‘golden rule’ for 
the child who will not eat is: ‘Never let your child think you care à 
tuppence whether it eats or not’. With regard to temper tantrums, 
the author states: ‘They are very often merely a safety valve and in 
no way denote that our child is bad tempered or needing punish- 
ment. . . , Frustration is a frequent cause. Avoid this by giving toys 
appropriate to the age of the child’, and other simple measures. 

For well-adjusted, emotionally mature parents this book may well 
provide helpful information; it may allay the fears of an overanxious 
mother; but it is too superficial to be of any use to those who are in- 
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terested in the dynamics of infancy and childhood and 
ship of parent and child. 
BETTY ALLEN MAGRUDER ( 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By C. W. Valentine, M.A., Ph.D. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 212 pp. 


In the preface of this book the author states: ‘I have therefc 
in a brief compass, to expound clearly and simply the me 
mental points of psychology which have a direct bearing 
velopment and training of children, and to apply them to 
day problems of family life’. The book is divided into 
Introduction, Some Basic Motives and Influences on Com 
conscious Influences and Abnormal Reactions, General In! 
and Special Abilities, Stages of Development of the 
Further Main Problems of School and Home. 

Although Dr. Valentine seems to borrow from psych 
theory and principle, he is highly critical of Freud and his 
tions. "What has been said about the prominence of the abno 
closely connected with the popular idea that psychology is 
with psychoanalysis, the system of mental examination 2 
ment which was originated by Freud. . . . But the plain fa 
want to emphasize here is that there is a vast body of psyd 
knowledge which has been accumulated by careful observ 
periment, and statistical treatment which owes nothing to th 
analysts or to the medical psychologists (psychiatrists), 
has a very great bearing upon the education of childre: 
our own everyday lives.’ He does not describe this ‘vast 
psychological knowledge’. ‘Freud is largely responsible for 2 
popular illusion: that psychology is chiefly concerned with 
that the repression of sex is the sole cause of those minc 
disorders called neuroses.’ 

In the Introduction Dr. Valentine warns parents on the 
relying on common sense and the ‘parental instincts’ for the 
of children. He speaks of this ‘parental instinct’ without qi 
or defining the term, but rather illustrates his point by E 

example of a young woman who developed depressions 
deprivation of love in early childhood; and a second case 
the mother instinct may prove ineffective and even harmfi 
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by being excessively strong rather than too weak', resulting in over- 
indulgence of the child. "In such cases the mother may refuse to 
discipline the child adequately.’ 

He describes the ‘basic motives’ as 'self-preservation, the protection 
of loved ones, and the urge to mate. ... There are implanted in 
man's nature a number of powerful impulses which on the whole 
have served and do serve a useful purpose in the continuance of the 
species, and in the higher development of man; and yet, in a sense, 
these impulses and emotions are rather clumsy, untidy, and some- 
times even harmful. For they may impel a man to act without 
thought, or even to act contrary to the way careful and rational 
thought would show to be the wisest course.’ 

The ‘inborn tendencies’ are assertiveness, sympathy, unselfish 
helping (of others), and the protective impulse. Valentine describes 
a method whereby good habits can be inculcated into the child's per- 
sonality by imitation of parents and teachers, and by suggestion of 
rules and ideals of conduct. ‘Parents not only tend to be imitated 
but they have such an influence over the child that by suggestion 
they can get the child to adopt an ideal or principle.’ For example: 
‘Let children know that we expect them to be honest’. 

There are brief discussions of hypnotism, repressions, dissociated 
memories, dreams, feelings of inferiority, and the inferiority complex, 
and a host of other topics. From the dynamic point of view the book 
is full of errors, misconceptions, and misunderstandings. For ex- 
ample: ‘The conscious feeling of inferiority . . . only becomes a true 
complex when the painful feeling of inferiority is repressed. My own 
view is that this is more likely to happen when the person has a 
nad self-assertive impulse, so that he cannot tolerate a feeling of 
espe Rees we may get "'overcompensation" for the repressed 

UR inferiority, the person becoming markedly boastful. . . .’ 
ae is M PE the theories expounded in this book seem naive; 
ES pause as a. reference by psychologists and social workers, for 

om it was written, it can only add to an existing confusion. In 
as at least, the advice is practical and could be of some value for 

eassurance if it were not mixed with pseudoanalytic ideas, and what 
Seems to be wild analysis. 


BETTY ALLEN MAGRUDER (NEW YORK) 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH TO PSYCHIATRY. An Introduction 
to Recent Phenomenological Psychopathology. By J. H. Va 
Den Berg, M.D. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1955 
105 pp. 


Phenomenological psychiatry, rooted in the studies of Husserl, Jas 
pers, Heidegger, and Binswanger, has found a host of followers, & 
pecially in Europe. It tries to show that man invariably—whethe 
in health or in sickness—exhibits a characteristic mode of ‘being in 
the world’, This approach to psychiatry seeks to get away from caus 
explanations—explanations for which it reproaches psychoanalytic 
psychiatry—as though mere description were not already an explant 
tion. The particular way in which man looks at phenomena is tht 
outgrowth of early childhood determinants. 

This book, written by a Dutch psychiatrist, who is a professorin 
pastoral psychology, has the virtue of giving a clearly written & 
position of how the phenomenological school looks at the patient 
Yet, while rejecting psychoanalytic views, it unobtrusively make 
use of terms and concepts derived from analytic insight. The author 
attacks some psychoanalytic terms such as projection, transfereno, 
conversion. He forgets, however, that every word or sentence W 
utter is in itself a verdict—his descriptions included—though, to bt 
sure, terms or words may be only approximations of reality atl 
sometimes mere denials of reality. 3 

In his zeal to sell phenomenology as something new in psychiatry, 
the author denies completely the manifold studies in descriptitt 
precision and various avenues of communication of which the Pf 
choanalytic school has made use. In the background of phenoment 
logical psychiatry one discerns theological philosophy that rell 
an interpretation of that which it finds immanent and not cà 
of interpretation. The overemphasized use of the word existent 
for example, affords as much a semantic problem as the word f 

Even where the reviewer cannot agree with the critical atti 
of the author, he accepts the good contribution which a clear am 
detailed phenomenological description can offer clinical psychíatrr 
The point of view enhances empathy, intuitive approach, an! 
scriptive acuity and reminds the student of psychiatry that he 
a continual dialogue and interchange between the psyche and 
world about us, and between man and his fellow man. 


JOOST A. M. wxxntoo (NEW YOM) 
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A HANDBOOK OF HOSPITAL PSYCHIATRY. A Practical Guide to Therapy. 
By Louis Linn, M.D. New York: International Universities 


Press, Inc., 1955. 560 pp. 


Primarily the author is writing about patients in state hospitals, 
although he mentions as well psychiatric departments in general 
hospitals. Even though many of the readers of this review are en- 
gaged in extramural practice, they will from time to time at least 
have to do with the hospital care of their patients. Furthermore, 
all residents presumably spend some of their training in mental 
hospitals—they certainly should, at least—, and this book should be 
prescribed reading for them. As Dr. Linn points out, by studying 
the major psychiatric syndromes in the mental hospital ‘one may 
learn much about the general problem of emotional adaptation in 


~ _ health and disease’ (p. xix). 


The orientation of the book is not primarily toward mental hos- 
pital administration as such, but toward the various ways in which 
the hospital may react favorably upon the patient—the therapeutic 
aspects of the various personnel, of the structure and surroundings 
of the hospital, and of the functioning of the various departments. 

The author has had state hospital and army hospital experience. 
He isa psychoanalyst, presently on the staff of the Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York, and throughout he emphasizes therapy in its 
widest sense. 

Space forbids a summary of the whole book, but an idea of its 
comprehensiveness can be obtained from an enumeration of the 
major headings: The Treatment Program; the Treatment Team; 
The Patients; The Hospital; The Community. There are five Ap- 
"Sid among them a useful list of reading materials for a biblio- 
E iiam Each chapter is followed by a list of selected ref- 

, rief annotations, 


The author has made a valuable addition to the literature of 
psychiatric treatment. 


WINFRED OVERHOLSER (WASHINGTON) 


Euer IN PSYCHIATRY. By Oskar Diethelm, M.D. Third Edition. 
pringfield, Illinois: Charles C "Thomas, 1955. 545 pP- 


The í 
ii Pe paarity and need for this third edition is evidenced by its 
nce five years after the last one. The author took the occasion 
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for this revision to include progress in the treatment of various p 
chiatric disorders and to 'correct or improve' passages which wet 
subjected to criticism. 

The essential outlines of this edition are similar to those in th 
previous book. The first chapter on Fundamental Considerations is 
totally new. In it the author attempts to show that the treatmentof 
psychiatric disorders should be considered a part of medicine in 
general. In this Diethelm elaborates on the emotional influence on 
the bodily functions. He does not confine himself to the principles 
set forth by a particular school of thought, but embraces all the- 
various points of view prevalent today. The emphasis undoubtedly 
is stressed on psychobiologic and psychopathologic formulations st 
forth by Adolf Meyer and the author's own psychotherapeutic ap 
proach, called Dynamic Psychotherapy (Chapter VII). The outstand: 
ing modifications are to be found in the chapters on psychotherapet- | 
tic discussions, electroconvulsive and surgical treatments, and in tlt 
treatment of alcoholism. The author advocates intensive psycho 
therapy of depressions and manic-depressive reactions based on stud 
ies of clinical cases. 

Chapter V on Psychoanalytic Procedure is fundamentally ut 
changed. A previous omission on the importance of the fear of loss 
of love in women, as compared to the role of castration anxiety 
present in men, is stressed in the new edition. The psychoanalytic 
approach in the treatment of psychotics, which has been the subject 
of many investigations in the last five to ten years, is still, in my 
opinion, not given adequate space. 

CHARLES DAVISON (NEW york) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL BEHAVIOR. By Henry Clay Smith. p5 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 460 pp. 


This book was apparently written for executives to convince tht? 
of the usefulness of a psychologist in their organization. It oe 
with the motivations for work; the satisfactions work gives, with 
special emphasis on the results of the Hawthorne studies; 9^ 
sociological factors as the caste system as found in the United States 
the effect of mechanization and standardization on the wore? 
emotions; anxiety both as evidence of overwhelming inner pressure 
and as a reaction to hostility and frustration in the environment 
emotional maturity as a factor in occupational adjustment 
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problems of adjusting the individual to the repetition imposed on 
him by mechanization; group dynamics in relation to production; 
the selection of leaders; organization, both official and unofficial; 
industrial conflict and union-management relations. 

The industrial psychologist is trained to deal with specific prob- 
lems that arise in these areas, and this book shows the techniques 
and precautions by which he finds solutions for such problems that 
are effective and feasible. This comprehensive description is given 
with the utmost simplicity and clarity, while incorporating a wealth 
of data from many of the classic and well-known investigations in 
this field. 

Undoubtedly this book should fulfil its purpose and be helpful to 
executives. Whether the psychoanalytically oriented reader will gain 
much information from it about industrial man is doubtful. Al- 
though the writer frequently cites the influence of childhood experi- 
ence on adult behavior and—without using the term—the transfer- 
ence element in management-labor relations, the dynamics of depth 
psychology are not used. There is little if any awareness that un- 
conscious motivations or defense mechanisms play an important role 
in human behavior, in the factory, or in social life. 

It is hardly fair or logical for a reviewer to criticize a book because 
it is not something it never intended to be, Rather this work should 
be recommended because it will demonstrate to the executive much 
that he knew but forgot in the pressure of demands for profit and 
production—that men cannot live by bread alone, that human 
dignity demands as much as human dependency, and that his largest 
investment is in souls and bodies, rather than in automata. 


GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG (NEW YORK) 


SEX IN CHRISTIANITY AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. By William Graham Cole. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1955. 329 PP- 


The discussion about sex in the half-century since Freud's Three 
Contributions have been marked by much open opposition petween 
Tepresentatives of psychoanalysis and religion, and has shown not a 
little misunderstanding and ignorance on both sides. Now the Rev. 
trend William Cole, Chaplain at Williams College, makes a notable 
pe bation to the knowledge of both sides in a book that is in- 
ormed, competent, and interesting. 

He writes as a Christian who welcomes scientific research, to whom 
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even the facts of life are facts. At the same time he is quite aware 
that religious and scientific realms of discourse are not disparate but 
coincident: the facts are always in some context of the meaning of 
life and only there are to be observed, discussed, and treated, It fol 
lows that pure ‘objectivity’ is neither possible nor desirable, and 
serious inquiry therefore should not attempt to eradicate bias but 
rather to state its governing convictions, in this case Protestant and, 
it seems, neo-freudian. 

The larger part of the book is a historical survey of the meaning 


of sexual life according to the most influential Christian formula: 


tions. It is the best and most complete that has been done. It coven 
the teachings of the New Testament, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the Reformers and the writings of the counter-Reformation, 
and brings this up to date by review of the two Papal encyclicals on 
marriage and of writings of E. C. Messinger and Fulton J. Sheen on 
the Catholic side and on the Protestant, Leslie Weatherhead, Otto 
Piper, Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, The exposition of 
these many views is clear, fair, and complete. 

This survey largely summarizes these writers in their own wordi 
with a minimum of critical comment, but Mr. Cole’s criticisms alt 
not obscure. They are two: 1, contrary to the views of the eight 
eenth and nineteenth century historians who thought that Christian 
pessimism about the body dimmed the bright Greek outlook, it 
rather the Hellenistic dualism of spirit and flesh from earlier cen 
turies which has largely won the day in both the specifically Chris 
tian view of sex and also that of Western civilization generally; » 
this Hellenistic dualism is unbiblical and even antibiblical, but noi 
for the first time in some twenty-four centuries analytic 
offers hope that this can be overcome in a restatement of what is al 
the biblical doctrine of the unity of flesh and spirit. 

These points are well taken but somewhat extreme. For example 
they lead the author to think all asceticism is based on Hellenist 
views, even though he rightly takes pains to rescue St. Paul from 
charge, noting that Pauline dualism is of the conflict between €^ 
centered life and God-centered life. He does not seem to think th 
this Pauline type of dualism appeared later; but then he is not deeply 
sympathetic with the views of anyone between the New Testamel 
and modern times, holding that ‘there is not much worth defending 

in the interpretations of sex found in Augustine and Aquinas, e 
Luther and Calvin'. 
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The chapter on Freud’s theories and that on the revisions of them 

by Horney, Alexander, and Rado are models both of clear exposition 

and, except for the section on Horney, of sympathetic treatment of 

subject matter. Readers of This QUARTERLY will find here little that 
is new, in contrast to the enlightening historical survey. 

Of even greater interest are the final pages devoted to a recon- 
struction of the Christian interpretation making use of analytic facts 
and theories. Not surprisingly the author stresses the central signifi- 
cance of motivation, both for analysis and for the true growth of 
conscience. Occasionally he overstresses, in the manner of the older 
Protestant liberalism. For example, he states that the New Testament 
regards outer behavior as ‘purely symptomatic’, which certainly is too 
individualistic a view for any community, as he himself notes about 
the civic responsibilities of analysts. His main points, which are in 
line with the theology of Paul Tillich, speak discerningly of the basic 
Christian attitudes toward sex as a given good (creation) where never- 
theless, as in all spheres of life, estrangement (original sin) is to be 
overcome in reconciliation (redemption). This enables him to make 
clear the common opposition of biblical teachings and of analysis to 
simple moralisms, especially punitive moralisms, and to urge their 
common therapeutic and redemptive concerns. 

One amusing misprint may be noted. The words ‘theory of the’ 
should not have been omitted in the sentence which no doubt ought 
to read, ‘Christianity and psychoanalysis can agree that Rado's 
[theory of the] standard coital position represents the measure of 
normal sexuality’. 

THOMAS J. BIGHAM (NEW YORK) 


THE NATURE or Hypnosis. By Paul Schilder, M.D. Translated by 
Gerda Corvin. New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 
1956. 204 pp. 4 


x Schilder's monograph, Über das Wesen der Hypnose (1921), is 
st translated into English as Part One of this volume. The second 
ee by Paul Schilder and Otto Kanders, Lehrbuch der Hypnose 
ut xd m translated and published under the title, Hypnosis, by 
XA cm and Mental Disease Publishing Company in 1927. Since 
been transl ved has been out of print. Both monographs have 
ae ated from the originals for this edition. No attempt has 
made to bring the subject up to date. 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXVI, 1955. 


Freud's ‘The Origins of Psychoanalysis’. Erik Homburger Erikson. Pp. 1-15. 


Erikson finds the translation of the letters ‘on the whole, readable and accurate’. 
He takes exception, however, to the style, the loss of nuance, and the turn of 
phrase, In some instances significant inaccuracies have been introduced. The cor- 
respondence does much to dispel the uncertainties concerning the origins of 
analysis, 


Metapsychological and Clinical Aspects of Regression Within the Psychoanalytic 
Set-Up. D. W. Winnicott. Pp. 16-26, 


Regression, as distinguished from the appearance of infantile behavior, implies 
a threat of chaos. Some patients seem to watch for an opportunity to regress in 
order to ‘start afresh’ under more favorable conditions, This definition of regres- 
sion presumes the existence of a highly organized ego, including the existence of 
a false self. Under favorable early conditions, personal growth proceeds normally 
and ‘the self processes continue active, in an unbroken line of living growth’. With 
unfavorable conditions, ‘the individual is engaged in reactions to impingement 
and the self processes are interrupted’. The true self then becomes, as it were, 
encysted; a false self develops as the most successful defense designed to protect 
the true self. What proceeds from the true self feels real or good, whatever its 
nature; while what proceeds from the false self feels unreal, futile, or bad, how- 
ever sensually satisfactory. The intensive study, over a period of six or seven 
years, of a seriously regressed patient, has led Winnicott to this and other formu- 
lations concerning the processes of regression. 


A Presumptively Telepathic-Precognitive Dream During Analysis, Emilio Servadio. 
Pp. 27-30. 


A patient in analysis, with no way of knowing the actual facts, dreamed cor- 
rectly of the absence of the analyst's wife and of precise details of her home near 
the sea and the people there. Some of these data could be described as telepathi- 
cally learned, others as ‘precognitive’. The dream was a protest to the analyst at 
being rejected in favor of the analyst’s wife, and also represented the patient's 
protest at having no mother figure to care for him, while the analyst did have 
such a figure. 


Notes on Parapsychology and Parapsychological Healing. Michael Balint. Pp. 
31-35. 


In the author's experience with apparent telepathy or extrasensory perception 
during analysis, he has always found the relationship with the analysand to be 
highly ambivalent and extremely tense. The patients were in a state of intense 
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positive dependent transference not fully appreciated by the analyst, who was 
temporarily preoccupied with other matters. In such a situation the patient, 
almost in despair, struggles to recapture the analyst’s full attention, and telepathic 
and clairvoyant phenomena occur, To study such phenomena properly, one must 
turn from the subject’s receptive powers and the healer’s or agent’s influencing 
powers, or rather, attention should be focused on the powers inherent in their 
mutual relationship. 


Some Developmental Aspects of the Body Image. Louis Linn. Pp. 36-42. 


The body image, which is of basic importance in ego functions, can be studied 
neurologically as well as analytically. For example, the responses of individuals to 
double simultaneous cutaneous stimuli (on face and hand, or other combinations) 
can, under certain conditions, help us to reconstruct early, and even earliest, stages 
of ego development. These primitive stages are revealed in the course of regres- 
sion caused by organic disease of the brain. The ‘extinction’ and ‘displacement’ of 
one of the stimuli, the other being dominant in a fixed hierarchal sequence, ap- 
parently really represent a fusion of stimuli. The patient, now in a state resem- 
bling very early infancy, confuses face and hand and fails to distinguish between 
them. That the face, breast, and hand are fused into a single, homogeneous 
primordial cluster is strongly suggested also by figure drawings. Analytic theory 
regarding early ego development finds corroboration in these data. 


Psychic Self-Abandon and Extortion of Confessions. James Clark Moloney. Pp. 
53-60. 


Parallels are drawn between various types of total self-surrender: religious ex- 
perience; strong positive transference in psychoanalysis; some delusional psy- 
choses; and ‘confession under communist interrogation’. A parasitic superego be- 
comes superimposed on a superego already conditioned by originally unfavorable 
relationships with an authoritarian parent, generally the mother. After prolonged 
efforts to maintain his identity in the struggle with such a mother (or her substi- 
tute, the enemy or interrogator), exhaustion leads to final surrender to the de- 
vouring breasts (or their surrogates), Otto Sperling’s paper, The Interpretation of 
the Trauma as a Command, is directly relevant to this problem. 


The Ritual Origin of Shakespeare's ‘Titus Andronicus. William H. Desmonde. 


, Pp. 61-65. 


Many ritual forms of literature and drama survive from ancient religions. It 
has been suggested that Shakespearean tragedy is essentially derived from such 
ceremonies connected with the sacrifice of the Mass. Titus Andronicus is shown 
to stem from Greek ritual origins, and ultimately from tribal puberty rites. The 
persistent use of certain motifs is due to recognition of their basic emotional sig- 
nificance for all members of the culture, In this tragedy, major episodes revolve 


1 This QUARTERLY, XIX, 1950, pp. 352-370. 
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around the struggle between two princes for a kingship after the old king’s death; 
human sacrifice to propitiate the dead soul; rape and cannibalistic themes. The 
plot can be viewed as a re-enactment of the theme of the primal horde, or the 
theme of death and resurrection at an initiation, or both. 

JOSEPH LANDER 


Psychoanalytic Review. XLII, 1955- 


Variations in Ego Feeling Induced by D-Lysergic Acid Diethylamide (LSD-25). 
Charles Savage. Pp. 1-16. 


This compound, in proper dosage, produces in normal individuals a transient 
psychosis without residua. In others, it accentuates pathologic processes, Under 
such experimental conditions one can study the total life history of psychotic 
processes and communications. The evidence supports current theories of ego 
psychology and ego boundaries. 


Raynaud's Phenomenon and Scleroderma. A Case Report and Psychodynamic 
Formulation. Henry B. Richardson. Pp. 24-38. 


A married woman in her early thirties sought medical and then psychoanalytic 
help for the disabilities arising from scleroderma. Her emotional conflicts were 
concerned with use of hands in masturbation, anger, petting, and severe childhood 
traumata suffered from both parents. These were compensated by a strong drive 
for constructive or healing activity with her hands. ‘Her illness recapitulated the 
death of a relative in the form of a slow destruction of her own body as if to 
expiate her guilt.’ 


The Holiday Syndrome. James P. Cattell. Pp. 39-43. 


A variety of conflicts can be activated in the period from Thanksgiving to New : 
Year. The season has many connotations of family closeness: ambivalence in the 
relation between father and son, holiday relaxation in the function of the super- 
ego, magical expectations from Santa Claus, and connotations of childbirth. 
Ferenczi noted that at the time of holidajs the superego may exercise additional 
restraint as a reaction-formation against ‘holiday wantonness'. The season has a 
sensitizing effect on those who have problems in accepting affection; the syndrome 
is an exaggeration of this pattern. The idea that one is a helpless, rejected child — 
becomes dominant, with strong inclinations to invite further rejection. Because i 
Sundays and holidays are times of special family closeness, they are likely to cause - 
regressive behavior. 


The Ego, Consciousness, Motor Processes, and: Thought. A. Chapman Isham. Pp. 
61-71. 5. 


A conception of the ego has various elements. Consciousness and activity ate 4 
necessary for its existence, although part of the ego is unconscious. The ego is a M 
subject which relates to objects. It is capable of identifications and projections. 
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Objects other than the self contribute to operation of the ego. But the ego is not 
a knower or a doer in the sense of an agent with its own instincts. The author 
suggests that ego psychology could be clarified by viewing the relationships of the 
ego and its objects as determining the activity of the ego. The objects and the 
ego through their relationships produce consciousness and movement. The rela- 
tionships thus described are said to remove the difficulties of ‘object overemphasis 
of stimulus-response and the ego instinct ambiguities of psychoanalysis’. 


Transference and Resistance in Geriatric Psychotherapy. Joost A, M. Meerloo. 
Pp. 72-82. 


Treatment of the elderly and aged differs in some respects from conventional 
therapy based on analytic principles. Analysis of resistances should be avoided as 
it may activate too many pathological ideas. In the transference the therapist 
often represents the patient's child. Dissolution of the transference ,is not at- 
tempted; many patients remain in a permanent state of transference. Sexual edu- 
cation is often valuable to the aged. Growing old in our society is a traumatic 
experience, which may be mitigated by the therapist's coöperation with the gen- 
eral practitioner and with social agencies. 


Some Unconscious Determinants in Physicians Motivating the Use of Particular 
Treatment Methods—With Special Reference to Electroconvulsive Treatment. George 
J. Wayne. Pp. 83-87. 


Electroshock resembles an overwhelming assault, aggressive or sexual, It re- 
quires little contact of therapist with patient, and has a magical ritualistic 
quality. For these reasons it can be used to satisfy the needs of therapists bur- 


dened with certain unresolved, unconscious conflicts. 
JOSEPH LANDER 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XIX, 1955. 


A Career Drama in a Middle-Aged Farmer. David Riesman. Pp. 1-8. 


Riesman gives a sensitive and moving account of a shy, forty-four-year-old 
farmer from the Kentucky hills wh) after a life of dependence and virtual serf- 
dom with a dominating father and a critical older brother, got his first taste of 
freedom by enlisting in the Army during World War II. Later, feeling that his 
life had been a failure, he came to a Veterans’ Hospital for help, where his com- 
plaints and request for a pension enlisted attention from the staff. His real prob- 
lem, that he must break away now or never from his family, was understood, and 
help and support were provided in plans for him to escape from 'the isolation 
ward of a back-country farm'. 


The Role of the Parent in the CEdipus Complex. Leo Rangell. Pp. 9-15- 


Rangell considers the parents’ rather than the child’s part in the cedipus com- 
plex. Not infrequently a train of neurotic symptoms in an older adult begins 
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with the impending marriage of his child, or with the emergence of his children 
from adolescence into obvious sexual maturity. The parent is then unconsciously 
drawn to the child of the opposite sex, with unconscious rivalry for the child's 
love object. Often a little daughter is jealous of her mother. When grown up, she 
may find that now the roles are reversed and the mother is jealous of her. This 
reversal occurs because to the mother the daughter seems to be enjoying the 
greater satisfaction of instinctual wishes. The specific manifestation of cedipal 
feelings depends on the particular history and earlier resolution of the cedipus 
complex. 


Psychosis in Males Related to Parenthood. Robert D. Towne and Joseph After- 
man. Pp. 19-26, 


Twenty-eight male schizophrenic patients, whose psychosis was related to a ` 
pregnancy or the birth of a child, were found to have a characteristic relationship 
to the important persons in the environment. Their demands for dependency, 
because they could not be satisfied, produced hostility and poorly suppressed 

: aggression, frequently directed against the self. Their wives were controlling and 
possessive; they were unable to accept excessive demands, and often regarded their 
husbands as additional children, The patients themselves had suffered unusually 
severe deprivations in their very early relationships and came mostly from large 
families; a significant proportion of them had lost one or both parents by death 
or separation before the age of twelve. As parents they sensed the new child as a 
tival for the satisfaction of their wishes for pregenital dependency. 


A Comparison of European and American Psychiatry. Henry Ellenberger. Pp. 
43-52. 


In a paper originally given in Switzerland after a visit to the United States in 
1952, Ellenberger reports that American psychiatrists are much less interested in 
nosology than European psychiatrists and are more concerned with dynamic ex- 
ploration of the patient's problems. The Europeans think in terms of disease, 
constitution, and genetics; the Americans in terms of reactions to stress and in- 
dividual dynamisms. America, of all the countries in the world, is the first to 
have shown preference for a dynamic Psychiatry; psychiatric work is a group 
project more than in other countries, and the primary interest is being a good 
psychotherapist. 


Clinical Hints from Dream Studies. Bertram D. Lewin. Pp. 73-85. 


Following a suggestion of Hughlings Jackson, ‘Find out all you can about 
dreams and you will have found out all about insanity’, Lewin takes the dream, 
including the blank dream, the dream screen, and the Isakower phenomenon, and 
demonstrates many striking correspondences with the psychoses and the narcis- 
sistic neuroses, stressing the periodic and repeated union with the mother in the 
nursing situation, the blank dream, and the Isakower phenomenon. 


LINCOLN RAHMAN 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. XXV, 1955. 


Results of Psychotherapy with Young Schizophrenic Children. Lauretta Bender 
and Saul Gurevitz. Pp. 162-170. 


This paper, which reports a part of the study of schizophrenic children at 
Bellevue Hospital, describes the treatment by psychotherapy of children under 
six years of age diagnosed as schizophrenic. (Three had also been given electro- 
shock therapy, which is believed to have made possible their psychotherapy.) All 
were much improved after psychotherapy based upon Bender's theory that schizo- 
phrenia is a developmental lag of biological processes, Techniques included the 
use of the child's symptomatic defenses and neurotic mechanisms, symbolic ful- 
filment, flexible pressure, and psychophysical relationship with the therapist—all 
directed toward 'aiding and encouraging the building of new boundaries and 
compartments in which the compartment of everyday reality played the top role 
in an orderly hierarchy’. 

RICHARD BURNETT 


The Psychoanalytic Play Technique. Melanie Klein. Pp. 223-237. 


The author outlines the development of play technique as she practices it. 
From experience with her first patients she learned to begin early her interpreta- 
tion of the child's anxieties and defenses against them. Mrs. Klein emphasizes her 
conviction that to analyze a child one must understand and interpret the fan- 
tasies, feelings, anxieties, and experiences expressed by play; or, if play is in- 
hibited, the causes of the inhibition. Her clinical illustrations of this technique 
vividly demonstrate the counterpoint of early and deep interpretation to the 
themes appearing in the child's play. The analysis of the transference is central 
to the technique, 'for by re-experiencing early emotions and fantasies and under- 
standing them in connection with its primal relationships—to its mother and 
father—it can . . . revise these . . . at their root and thus. . . diminish its anxi- 
eties’, Mrs. Klein makes recommendations on technique and discusses the signifi- 
cance of formation of symbols and their disturbances in the psychoses. The paper 
concludes with some remarks on the influence play technique has exerted on 
allied fields since its beginnings thirty-five years ago. 

d 


Psychodynamics of Child Delinquency: Further Contributions. Round Table, 1953. 
Ben Karpman, Chairman. Pp. 238-282. 


In opening the discussion, Dr. Leo Kanner emphasizes the futility of secking 
a single cause for all instances of juvenile delinquency. He divides delinquency 
into three types: 1, that due to pathology of the brain; 2, that due to pathology 
of relationships within the family; and 3, that representing social dislocation. 
The discussants agreed that psychotherapy may correct pathology resulting from 
disturbances of the second type in a stable social setting, but it is almost helpless 
in the face of disturbances of the third type. For the latter, environmental manip- 
ulation is most useful. It was noted that the symposium did not consider precise 
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methods of treatment or the fantasies or dreams of the children described. The 
symposium did study the importance of hostility, aggression, and rejection in the 
genesis of delinquency and the defenses most commonly utilized by delinquents. 


The Hospitalized Child. Round Table, 1954. Reynold A. Jensen, Chairman. 
Pp. 293-318. 


This discussion demonstrated how the damage caused by hospitalization to the 
psychic life of the child can be counteracted through an integration of pediatrics 
and child psychiatry. The contributions of clinical psychology and of social case- 
work with individuals and groups were discussed. The social worker makes liaison 
between pediatrics and child psychiatry, and carries out therapy with children 
and parents. The child is helped to dispel anxiety and to achieve active mastery 
of traumatic events. Cases are described. Psychoanalytic theory is used. 


Reading Disability: An Index of Pathology. Abraham A. Fabian. Pp. 319-329. 


Disability in reading is an index of familial as well as individual psychopathol- 
ogy. Where familial psychopathology is severe the chance of learning to read well 
is poor even with psychotherapy. The author makes some recommendations for 
prophylaxis, 


Is Trying Enough? A Report of Treatment During the Latency Period of a Girl With 
Atypical Development. Workshop, 1954. Eleanor Pavenstedt, Eleanor Gordon, 
Mildred Roblin, and Raymond R. Gilbert. Pp. 398-427. 


The treatment once a week of a child with severely defective ego development 
is described. Is such treatment warranted in a child guidance clinic, and do the 
results justify the time expended? This question remains unanswered; but these 
children teach us so much about early ego structure and functioning and early 
stages of object relationship that the time and effort are well spent. 


DAVID L, RUBINFINE 


Psychosomatic Medicine. XVI, 1954. 


Selection of Clinical Material in Psychosomatic Medicine. G. L. Engel. Pp. 368- 
373: 


Engel in his introductory remarks to a discussion of Neoplastic Disease and 
Psychological Processes comments on the deficiencies in our knowledge of the 
relation of the psychic to the somatic. In fifteen volumes of Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, eighty percent of the papers have been devoted to a relatively small number 
of clinical syndromes, and Engel believes that the selection of these few diseases 
is frequently made ‘impressionistically, silently, and on the basis of unacknowl- 
edged bias’. We know but little of the physiology of such psychological processes 
as conversion reactions, the effects of maternal deprivation, object relationships, 
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and various moods and affects; and but little too of the physiology of the sexual 
processes. In the development of psychosomatic concepts, a number of physiologi- 
cal models have been utilized: Cannon's theory of the emergency, Pavloy’s theory 
of the conditioned reflex, and the ‘general adaptation syndrome’ of Selye, These 
models have not adequately explained how these psychological phenomena exert 
their influence even though ‘much evidence suggests that such processes are con- 
cerned in intimate but obscure ways with the development of a wide variety of 
somatic changes, including pathological changes’. More recently attempts have 
been made to reformulate physiological processes in the light of psychoanalytic 
knowledge, and the work of Margolin, Grinker, Benedek, and especially Mirsky 
is cited as a beginning in this direction. 


The Direction of Anger During a Laboratory Stress-Inducing Situation. Daniel H. 
Funkenstein, Stanley King, and Margaret Drolette. Pp. 404-413. 


This experiment was devised to study the comparative response of physiologi- 
cal variables to psychological reactions. Healthy college students were subjected 
to a frustrating stress, and the resultant psychological reactions were scored to 
show whether the stress produced anger directed outward, anger directed in- 
ward, or anxiety. Concurrent determinations were made of blood pressure and 
ballistocardiogram. "Those subjects whose chief reaction was outwardly directed 
anger showed a physiological response different from the response of those whose 
reaction was primarily either anxiety or inwardly directed anger. The responses 
of the latter two types were essentially similar. The authors believe that their 
results indicate the importance of the effect of specific emotions on physiological 
patterns. Evidence from animal experimentation and observation suggests that 
there is a significant relation between the habitual emotional response of à 
person and the predominant type of secretion from his adrenal medulla (epi- 
nephrine or norepinephrine). However, the authors are wary of ascribing these 
responses to physiological or anatomical causes alone. They point out that most 
of the subjects were capable of psychological reactions other than those they 
showed in this one experiment. It is suggested that the choice of reaction in a 
situation is related to the ‘perception of family constellation’ and ‘early childhood 
experience’. 


Chronic Brucellosis and Psychoneurosis. Harold J. Harris and Camilla Kemple. 
Pp. 414-425. 


A chief problem in the diagnosis of chronic brucellosis is the evaluation of 
psychological factors in the disease. The infection (particularly the cerebral form) 
may simulate psychoneurosis or psychosis. The disease is often complicated by 
neurotic tendencies of the patient. Various psychological illnesses present the 
same protean appearance as chronic brucellosis and lead to an erroneous diagnosis 
of the disease, Psychiatric and projective psychological techniques are useful for 
diagnosis and evaluation. The authors state that certain psychological charac- 
teristics are very frequent in brucellosis; however, those they list are vague and 
general—for example, feelings of sexual inadequacy and suppressed aggression. 
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A Case of Amenorrhea Showing Psychohormonal Interrelationships. Ruth Easser. 
Pp. 426-432. 


A twenty-three-year-old woman with secondary amenorrhea of five years’ dura- 
tion exhibited severe conflicts over femininity, especially fear of competing sex- 
ually with older women. Menstruation was for her associated with sexual pleasures 
and their attendant dangers. She connected pregnancy with the possibility of de- 
struction of the mother by the child. During six months of Psychotherapy (thirty- 
six sessions), biweekly assays were made of urinary estrogens and gonadotropic 
hormones. Twice during treatment the patient showed marked psychological 
changes with growing independence and rebellion toward older women, and at 
these times a marked increase in the urinary estrogen level was also noted. Con- 
currently, however, the patient showed beginnings of a psychotic decompensation, 
The author suggests that the emotional changes may have induced the rise in 
estrogen level. She also warns that such changes may be accompanied by increas- 
ing tension which may produce incipient disintegration of the ego. The possibility 
of such a disintegration must be considered before plunging into any kind of 
therapeutic attack on amenorrhea; the author found that many such patients 
have poorly integrated egos. 


Psychosomatic Study of Forty-Six Young Men With Coronary Artery Disease. H. W. 
Miles, S. Waldfogel, E. L, Barrabee, S. Cobb. Pp. 455-477. 


The authors conclude from studies of patients and of normal controls that 
'somatic factors are more significant than Psychological ones in the genesis of 


few and were explainable by social, ethnic, or economic factors, not necessarily 
related to the coronary disease. The 'intrinsic role of cholesterol metabolism’ is 
important, and there appears to be no relation between emotional stress and 
changes in cholesterol metabolism, Emotional factors may play some part in 


These results differ from a number of previous studies on coronary disease 
Which ascribe definite Personality ‘profiles’ to such patients. The present work 


demonstrates that such ‘profiles’ are unsatisfactory in the study of psychosomatic 
illnesses, 


Comparison of Blood Pressure Response to Veriloid and the Doctor, A. P. Sha- 
piro, T. Myers, M. F. Reiser, E, B. Ferris, Jr. Pp. 478-488. 


tients’ symptoms and the decrease in their blood pressure, Later, for a variety 
of reasons external to the experiment, the investigator’s attitude became sceptical 
and unenthusiastic and he regarded the whole project as an onerous chore. At 


this time the hypotensive changes were not nearly as marked as before. This 
change in the clinical results was related to the shift in the doctor's attitude to- 
ward his patients and the project. The authors advise caution in the interpreta- 
tion of responses to drugs unless a careful analysis is made of the influence of 
the relationship of doctor and patient during the therapy. A negative relationship 
may vitiate the positive effects of a drug. 


Unusual Wheal Reaction in a Tattoo. N. I. Graff and R. S. Wallerstein. Pp. 
505-515. 

A twenty-seven-year-old Navy veteran with many tattoos was undergoing psycho- 
therapy for a variety of emotional problems. In the course of this treatment, one 
of the tattoos—a picture of a dagger penetrating slits in the skin—developed a pe- 
culiar wheal which was definitely limited to the outline of the dagger. The au- 
thors believe that ‘the sympton, functioning as a substitutive reaction, served to 
bind, resolve, and thus lessen the danger of eruption of a whole complex of hos- 
tile, erotic, exhibitionistic impulses combined with masochistic and self-punish- 
ing needs' which were mobilized by the psychotherapy. The tattooed dagger could 
serve as the symbolic repository of all these converging impulses. The precise 
psychophysiological mechanisms in the production of this symptom are not 
clearly understood; but they are believed to be under the direction of the au- 
tonomic nervous system and (like palmar bleeding in the stigmata of crucifixion) 
are not usually susceptible of direct symbolic translation of conflict into symptoms. 


Effects of Cortisone on Psychiatric Patients. J- Chance, E. Lotsof, I, Pine, p 
Patterson, J. Craig. Pp. 516-525. 


Eight physically healthy psychiatric patients were given cortisone orally and 
their clinical behavior and performance of psychological tests were compared to a 
similar group of patients to whom placebos were administered. Differences be- 
tween the two groups in the test results were minimal; the differences perceived by 
clinical judgment were slightly more marked. ‘Behavioral changes following the 
administration of cortisone do not occur in easily detectable form nor in a man- 
ner which is uniform from individual to individual.” 

EDWARD WEINSHEL 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry. LXXI, 1954- 


The Initial Interview. Willard J. Hendrickson, Robert H. Coffer, and Thomas 
N. Cross, Pp. 24-30. 


_ The initial interview is the most opportune time for diagnosis, which is regot 
site for appropriate treatment. Attempts at psychotherapy in this interview must 
be of secondary importance. Diagnosis is best achieved by allowing the parens 
considerable freedom in developing his own themes, but guidance and specific in- 
ES should be used as necessary, preferably in the Jatter part of this unique 
interview. 
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Effect of Atropine on Blood Pressure of Patients With Mental and Emotional Disease, 
A. Hoffer. Pp. 80-86. 


The hypothesis that variations in sympathetic activity are related to certain 
mental disorders was tested by the administration of atropine to three hundred 
twenty subjects. Differences in response of systolic blood pressure were noted, 
Schizophrenics showed a less responsive sympathetic system than most of the 
other patients, 


Effect of Amytal and Affect on Conceptual Thinking in Schizophrenia, Depression, 


and Neurosis. Bertram D. Cohen, Rita Senf, and Paul E. Huston. Pp. 171-180, 


To determine the effects of amytal and affective stimuli on the conceptual 
thinking of three groups of Psychiatric patients, the authors utilized an object- 
sorting test. The impairment in conceptual thinking of schizophrenic patients 
was not altered by either of these influences separately, but was increased by both 
in combination. Conceptual functioning was impaired in depressive patients by 
either influence, In neurotics, amytal ordinarily facilitated conceptual thinking, 
but impaired it during affective stimulation, 


Chronic Anxiety Symptomatology, Experimental Stress, and HCl Secretion, George F, 


Mahl and Eugene B. Brody. Pp. 314-325. 


The experimental finding that secretion of hydrochloric acid increases during 
Sustained anxiety is not consistent with Cannon's theory of sympathetic excita- 
tion and parasympathetic inhibition in emergencies. The unqualified extension 
of this theory from acute emergency reactions to chronic anxiety appears to be 
invalid. Utilizing a group of chronically anxious subjects and a ‘normal’ control 
group, it was found that the gastric acidity of the former was greater, but a clear 
distinction between the responses to acute and sustained anxiety could not be 
determined, because considerable sustained anxiety occurred in the control group 
in anticipation of the experimental procedure. The nature of gastric secretion in. 
acute anxiety was not clarified. 


MAIMON LEAVITT 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. V, 1955. 


Criteria for Selection and Rejection of Patients for Various Types of Group Psychos — 


therapy. S. R. Slavson. Pp. 3-30. 


group. Slavson categorizes diagnoses and syndromes (including almost all psycho- 
pathology) according to their response or lack of response to group psychotherapy. 
The clinical appearance of a case is of more Prognostic value than its theoretical 
structure, This is true for children as well as adults, and in activity as well as in 
interpretative groups. 


2 
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Integration of Activity Group Therapy for a Ten-Year-Old Boy With Casework 
Services to the Family. Morris Davids. Pp. 31-44- 


In a Negro family the mother was masochistic and compulsive, overprotective 
to her children, and reluctant to be helped, and the father was a paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, unemployable, asthmatic, and a menace to the children, Relationship 
with a caseworker and material assistance strengthened the mother’s ego, while 
group psychotherapy enabled her ten-year-old son to take advantage of easier 
home conditions. This boy, timid, detached, compulsive, and inadequate, was 
placed in an activity group with four white boys. After being at first preoccupied 
with materials, he and a neurotic hyperactive boy became dependent upon each 
other. The Negro boy passed from regressive to aggressive games, and then showed 
acceptable aggression toward other members, His increased assertiveness at home 
and in school was discussed by caseworker and psychiatrist. This combination of 
treatments and regular consultations produced improvement in the whole family. 


Transference, Catharsis, Insight and Reality Testing During Concomitant Individual 
and Group Psychotherapy. Wilfred C. Hulse. Pp. 45-53. 


Observations during six years on twenty patients in combined and concomitant 
group and individual therapies indicate that transference is intensified by this 
method. A lack of transference is sometimes pointed out to the patient in a group 
by other members more aware of such feelings. Combined treatment also in- 
creases initial catharsis, but the stimulation of the group often shows its results 
in the individual therapy rather than in the group. Insight and reality testing 
often originate in individual therapy but are re-enforced by the other members 
of the group. 


Transference in Gerontologic Group Psychotherapy: Studies in Gerontologic Human 
Relations, IV. Maurice E. Linden. Pp. 61-79. 


Group psychotherapy with institutionalized seniles showed the author that our 
usual stereotyped notions about the aged are inadequate and that group work 
gives a more exact diagnosis, When the senile person responds to the benign at- 
mosphere of the group, transferences may be observed; they result from specific 
neuroses, physiologic regression, or the feeling of belonging to a minority. These 
transferences change the clinical condition of the patients, 


A Note on Brief Group Psychotherapy With Psychotic Patients. Arthur J. Orange. 
Pp. 80-83. 


In an Army hospital where the stay may be limited, psychotics are frequently 
benefited by brief group psychotherapy, especially by two therapists of different 
sex. This improvement is noted especially when the therapist is directive, and on 
occasions when a patient more disturbed than others in the group is introduced. 
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A Group Technique for Mental Retardates. H. Michal-Smith, Monroe Gottsegen, 
and Gloria Gottsegen. Pp. 84-90. 


Several adults aged eighteen to twenty-seven years and socially and intellectually 
equal to children aged five to ten years met weekly for thirty two-hour sessions. 
They learned to tolerate social anxiety and achieve greater awareness of self and 
of social development by means of simple group activities and some use of speech. 
This treatment for retardates improves their relationships and makes them more 
realistically aware of their handicaps. 


The Group Psychotherapist in Industry: A Preventive Approach. Marvin A, Klemes 
and Verne J. Kallejian. Pp, 91-98. 


The authors show how the group psychotherapist can promote mental hygiene — 
in industry by training top personnel in human relations and making them more — 
aware of their own reactions, 


The Treatment of Aggressive Juvenile Delinquents in 'Family Group Therapy, Ethel. 
Perry. Pp. 151-149. ; 


The Psychodynamics of Drug Addiction and Group Psychotherapy. John P. Fort. 
Pp. 150-156. 


Work with young heroin addicts, many of them Negro, shows that drug addicts 
have little self-esteem. In the therapeutic group a group ego emerges which di- 
minishes anxiety and helps make the individual aware of his defenses. More such. 
Work should be tried with patients hitherto considered untreatable. 


Transference and Countertransference: New Horizons. Hugh Mullan. Pp. 169-180. 


The importance of transference and countertransference is becoming increas- 
ingly evident in all kinds of human relationships, including international rela- 
tions, Group therapy facilitates the demonstration of these factors, for trans- —— 
ferences are more multiple, labile, fragmented, and variable than those seen in 
individual treatment, while the therapist’s actions may be caused as much by his 
need to control the anxiety stemming from his countertransference as by the 
patient's real need. Hard as it may be for him to do so, the group psychotherapist _ 


can often greatly benefit by accepting the interpretations of the group members 
made upon himself. ! 


Techniques and Goals in Group Psychotherapy With Schizophrenics. Frederick 3 
Schnadt. Pp. 185-193. 


Observations for over two years on improved schizophrenics who have given 
up their hallucinations or delusions reveal that such persons show: 1, excessive 
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sensitivity, which may be general or a reaction to specific people or situations; 2, 
lack of object relationship, and inability to achieve roles; 3, difficulty in initiative 
with others; and 4, lack of faith in themselves and lack of a sense of belonging. 
Participation in therapeutic groups is a preparation for extramural life; it es- 
tablishes comfortable relations and identifications with other members. 


Combined Group and Individual Therapy With Passive-Narcissistic Patients. Edrita 
Fried. Pp. 194-203. 


Secondary passive narcissism, often found with latent or overt homosexuality, 
paranoia, psychosomatic illness, and character disorders, tends to produce an ap- 
parently good social adjustment since individuals with this attitude are usually 
undemanding, noncompetitive, and even charming. In individual therapy, their 
improvement is often meager because of their inability to cathect objects. In psy- 
chotherapeutic groups this inability is pointed out by fellow members as asocial 
and pathological. The anguish such interpretations cause the patient can be 
worked out in individual sessions, while the hostility to the therapist and fellow 
patients from whom the patient shrinks can be expressed with comparative safety 
vicariously or openly in the group setting. 

GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG 


Journal of Social Psychology. XLII, 1955. 


Repression Elicited by Story Material Based on the CEdipus Complex. Frank 
Ray Wilkinson and Dallas Wayne Cargill. Pp. 209-214. 


Instead of demonstrating repression in the laboratory through the selective re- 
call of pleasant and unpleasant stimuli, the authors hit upon a somewhat different 
method with pitfalls of its own. They devised a pair of short stories in the form of 
dreams, one relating a wish to cohabit with the mother expressed mostly in clas- 
sical dream symbolism and the other presumably neutral (though actually lend- 
ing itself to superficial interpretation as an erotic fantasy about a sibling). In 
testing recall of the experimental and control stories in experimental and con- 
trol groups (twenty-five undergraduate sociology students in each group) the 
authors found that the men in the experimental group tended to recall fewer 
units of the story and to make more distortions than did the men in the control 
group with their story. They interpret this forgetting as ‘repression’ linked to the 
cedipus complex. The construction of the stories used and the method of the ex- 
periment leave much to be desired, yet the idea of studying repression in this 
way is an interesting one. 

HERBERT J. SCHLESINGER 


Journal of Personality, XXIV, 1955. 


The Significance of the Dream of Being Attacked, Calvin S. Hall, Pp. 168-180. 


Harris suggested that ‘people who have falling dreams predominantly are able 
to express relatively more aggression toward the father than toward the mother in 
waking life because they are afraid of antagonizing the nurturant mother, whereas 
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people who dream of being attacked are able to express relatively more aggres- 
sion toward the mother than toward the father in waking life because they are 
afraid of antagonizing the castrating father’. Hall tested this proposition by means 
of a questionnaire answered by five hundred seventeen college students. The 
Proposition was verified for males but not for females, Part II of this study ex- 
amined one hundred six dreams of being attacked. The author finds the follow- 
ing content characteristic of these dreams; the dreamer's principal fear is that 
of physical assault; the attacker is usually another person, usually a male; the 
dreamer usually tries to run away, escape or wake up; the attack is usually with- 
out provocation; the attack dreams of males and females are more alike than 
different. ‘It was concluded that the dream of being attacked represents an expres- 
sion of the feminine attitudes of weakness, passivity, inferiority, and masochism as 
formulated by Freud. The dreamer does not fear castration, as suggested by 
Harris, since he already feels castrated. Instead his fears are those of an impotent 
person who is unable to cope with internal and external threats of danger.’ 


The Measurement of Castration Anxiety and Anxiety Over Loss of Love. Bernard J. 
Schwartz. Pp. 204-219. 


"This study was an experimental attempt to derive objective measures of cas- 
tration anxiety and anxiety over loss of love.’ These measurements consisted of 
studies of the content of responses to the Thematic Apperception Test, The 
subjects, college student volunteers, were divided into three groups of eighteen 
each. Each group was shown a different motion picture. A portion of the film 
showing the subincision rites of an Australian Bushman tribe was the stimulus 
used to evoke castration anxiety; a portion of The Quiet One was used to pro- 
voke anxiety over loss of love; and a Chaplin short subject was used as a control 
film. Following the motion pictures, the TAT protocols were obtained and then 
were compared for evidences of castration anxiety and anxiety over loss of love. 
"The three groups could not be differentiated in terms of the measure of anxiety 
over loss of love. However, the castration anxiety measure discriminated effec- 
tively between the group exposed to the castration anxiety invoking stimulus and 
the other two groups." 


PHILIP S. HOLZMAN 


British Journal of Medical Psychology. XXVIII, 1955. 


Critical Observations on Fairbairn's Theory of Object Relations. Karl M. Aben- 
heimer. Pp. 29-41. 


Observations in Defense of the Object-Relations Theory of the Personality. W. R. D. 
Fairbairn. Pp. 144-156. 


Abenheimer, a Jungian analyst, states in his preamble that he is ‘basically sym- 
pathetic to Fairbairn’s work’, in so far as Fairbairn is willing to discard ‘the 
freudian ideas’. Most of his criticism of Fairbairn’s theory seems directed either 
toward Fairbairn’s unwillingness wholly to abandon classical psychoanalytic prin- 
ciples or, as Fairbairn points out, toward his ‘somewhat misguidedly making the 
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views of Freud the starting point of my struggle toward the light’, instead of using 
Jung’s teaching. Thus Abenheimer accepts the essence of Fairbairn’s concept of 
the ‘dynamic structures’, but contends that Jung said it all much better with the 
idea of complexes (an idea that has so many meanings and connotations as to 
be both unwieldy and confusing). Abenheimer rejects the concepts of primary 
identification and incorporation of objects, holding that ‘objects belong from the 
start, wholly or partially, to the internal world’. Likewise, without consideration 
for clinical data, he dismisses the libido theory and the concept of the in- 
stinctual basis of aggressive drives. He treats Fairbairn’s ideas on the structuraliza- 
tion of psychological content as a rather odd innovation, completely disregarding 
the numerous (and certainly more sophisticated and less mysterious) contributions 
of more orthodox psychoanalysts on the subject. He criticizes Fairbairn’s attitude 
as both not scientific enough and too scientific (or, as he contemptuously calls 
any attempt at objective study of psychological phenomena, ‘pseudoscientific’). 

Fairbairn reiterates his postulates of dynamic structure, of aggression (which he 
considers ‘a tendency called into operation in the setting of libidinal situations in- 
volving frustration or rejection, viz. [situations relating to a] “bad object" ), and 
of libidinal aims (aims to establish satisfactory relation with objects), He rejects 
such concepts as erotogenic zones and the dualistic theory of instincts. Fairbairn 
eloquently assails Abenheimer's insistence that analytic psychology belongs to the 
‘interpretive human studies’ rather than to natural science, and that from it we 
cannot ‘formulate general natural laws and a general scientific theory’. Fairbairn 
himself does not consider psychoanalysis a natural science and does not see any 
need for the analyst to adopt the methods appropriate to the physical sciences. 
However, psychoanalysis is to be regarded as a scientific discipline that provides 
‘a legitimate field for the harnessing of scientific method to the task of exact 
conceptualization', 


Rehabilitation of Chronic Schizophrenics by a New Method of Occupational Therapy. 
E. D. Wittkower and John D. La Tendresse. Pp. 42-47. 


Six severely disturbed schizophrenic women were subjected to a new method for 
the rehabilitation of chronic psychotics. The authors believe that the traditional 
forms of occupational therapy are of little value and ‘that [they] offer media 
which are not in keeping with the regressed state of many of these patients’, In 
this experiment the first *medium of activity' to which the patients were exposed 
was dry soil; later water was added to the soil. Gradually other media such as 
noisemakers, jump ropes, finger paints, cocoa powder, more attractive clothes, 
rubber dolls, make-up, music, crayons, and finally water-soluble paints, were added 
as the patient showed increasing responsiveness to these media. At first this re- 
sponsiveness was indicated by increased interest in-the dirt or mud and by the 
giving up of urinary incontinence or fecal soiling. The authors report progressive 
decrease in the autistic behavior of most of the patients and a gradually increas- 
ing awareness of persons about them and some increase in socialization during the 
six months of the experiment. Compared to the results of treatment with the 
control group of patients, these women showed definite improvement, and a 
follow-up study eight months after the end of the experiment showed that in 
three of the six women the change in behavior persisted. The authors believe 
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that the improvement was brought about by offering these women activities 
tasks appropriate to their severely regressed state and that if they had been pi 
sented with certain media at earlier times they would have been unresponsive, 


The families and relationships of eighty-three adolescent delinquent girls were. ') 
studied. Most of the girls were thieves or sex offenders. A significant number EA 
the girls who stole had been severely rejected by their mothers or had been sej 
rated from their mothers for a long time during the first five years of life, Such. 
history was not frequent among the sexually delinquent girls, but many of th 
girls had mothers who were themselves promiscuous or otherwise ‘conjugal 
unstable’, 


Samiksa, VIII, 1954. 
Wedding Ceremonies in European Folklore. Géza Róheim. Pp. 137-173. 


This paper, originally intended as a chapter in a book on Hungarian folklo; 
describes many customs and rituals at wedding ceremonies throughout E 
All are shown to be related to defloration, the taboo of virginity, intercourse, 
transition from mother to wife, or the dread of punishment by castration. TI 
cedipus complex is the nucleus of the problems symbolically represented and | 
some degree resolved through the ceremonies. } 

Réheim points out the interesting fact that in primitive tribes there are elabi 
rate pubertal initiation rites with little ritual emphasis on marriage, while. 
Europe the reverse is true. Apparently in primitive tribes the crisis of life is in the 
relation of the new generation to the elders, while in European villages the main. 
transition is that of the bride from virginity to womanhood. It is the virginal be- 
ds of the bride before defloration that activates the castration anxiety of the i] 
male, p. 

The paper is written in the author's usual rich, heavily laden style, with stac- ¥ 
cato paragraphs, The numerous examples from folklore attest to his scholarly y 
labor in their collection and evaluation. 


Psychoanalysis of the Artist. Jacques Schnier, Pp. 174-190. 


Schnier defends the artist, whom he considers much maligned at present. H 
points out that not all artists can be considered neurotic (Peter Paul Rul 
cited as an outstandingly healthy artist), and that for every neurotic artist on 
can cite a similarly neurotic scientist, engineer, surgeon, or prominent political 
figure. The author believes that one reason the artist is singled out is that throu| 
his work he is constantly exposed to the Scrutiny of the public. 

Schnier traces the relationship of both science and art to the pregenital coi 
ponent instincts (oral, anal, urethral) and partial impulses (looking, listi ni 
showing off, cruelty). He refers frequently to the works of Bergler, Freud, Jones 
Kris, Reik and Abraham, but he leans most heavily on the writings of Ella Sharpe 
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and the Kleinian view of artistic production as the restitution or restoration of 
the destroyed internal object. Similarities and differences between the psychic 
mechanisms operating in the artist and scientist are pointed out. 


LEWIS J. FIELDING 


Journal of Mental Science. CI, 1955. 


A Dynamic Theory of Anxiety and Hysteria. H. J. Eysenck. Pp. 28-51. 


Eysenck believes that the psychological—especially the psychoanalytic—theories 
of personality are not firmly established ‘with the same degree of experimental 
care and sophistication as are the facts on the side of learning theory’. Progress 
in this problem will be ‘purely at the semantic level’ as long as workers are con- 
tent to base their views on ‘nothing better than clinical insight, psychoanalytic 
beliefs, and evidence collected from the patient on the couch’, With seemingly 
naive disregard for the complexity of human behavior, Eysenck establishes some 
postulates to clarify personality. These hypotheses and the experiments by which 
he attempts to validate them derive from observations of Hull and Pavlov on 
individual differences of excitation and inhibition; and here Eysenck apparently 
lumps together observations on dogs and humans in a somewhat indiscriminate 
manner, He then establishes first the postulate of individual differences: ‘Human 
beings differ with respect to the speed with which reactive inhibition is produced, 
the strength of the reactive inhibition produced, and the speed with which reac- 
tive inhibition is dissipated. These differences themselves are properties of the 
physical structures involved in the evocation of responses.’ To complete his theory 
he adds one further postulate: ‘Individuals in whom reactive inhibition is gen- 
erated quickly, in whom strong reactive inhibitions are generated, and in whom 
reactive inhibition is dissipated slowly are thereby predisposed to develop extro- 
verted patterns of behavior and to develop hysterical psychopathic disorders in 
cases of neurotic breakdown. Conversely, individuals in whom reactive inhibition 
has developed slowly, in whom weak reactive inhibitions are generated, and in 
whom reactive inhibition is dissipated quickly are thereby predisposed to develop 
introverted patterns of behavior and to develop dysthymic disorders in case of 
neurotic breakdown.’ He discusses a number of experiments in support of these 
postulates, 

EDWARD M. WEINSHEL 


British Journal of Psychology. XLVI, 1955. 


Freud and the Culture-Psychologists. "Terence White Gervais. Pp. 293-305. 


Gervais examines very concisely the complaints that Freud ignored cultural and 
social factors and that his work was constricted by his own culture and environ- 
ment. Although Gervais concludes that Freud is partially guilty of these two sins, 
he presents a more subtle and deeper interpretation of these factors, He finds that 
the charges have been so exaggerated as to expose even grosser comparable faults 


in Freud's nents. 
pis HERBERT J, SCHLESINGER 


NOTES 


The Twentieth Congress of the INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION 
meet July 28—August 1, 1957 in Paris. The program committee has arranged 
two panels: I. Contributions of Direct Child Observation to Psychoanalysis, 
Anna Freud; moderator, Dr. Ernst Kris; IL. Neurotic Ego Distortions, by D 
Max Gitelson; moderator, Dr. Robert Waelder. A third panel is under conside 
tion. Papers (limited to twenty minutes time for reading) should be recei; 
by the chairman of the program committee not later than December 31, 1956. 
All communications concerning the scienitfic program should be directed to Dr, 
Edward Kronold, 17 East 96th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


MEETINGS OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
October 25, 1955. EGO DEVIATION AND THE CONCEPT OF SCHIZOPHRENIA. David B 


_ Schizophrenia is here approached from the standpoint of development, matur 
tion, and vicissitudes of ego function, Specific ego functions, ego deviations, an 
their relation to the concept of schizophrenia are the focus of consideration. 
point of departure is taken from Freud's early perception of the importance 
the ego in the psychoses, and his subsequent formulations of the genetic 
developmental aspects of the ego and its defenses. 

The functions which, taken together, comprise the ego are not evident in 
newborn child. The ego develops partly out of conflict between instinctual di 
and reality demands, and partly out of autonomous, conflict-free growth. In. 
cordance with the thesis that the function of the total ego can be understo 
only in terms of the development of its separate functions, the author desc 
both development and deviations of specific ego functions in individual childre 
over an extended period of time. The following ego functions annotated by de- 
tailed clinical observations are considered: 1, relation to reality; 2, regulation and 
control of instinctual drives; 3, object relationships; 4, thought processes; 5, € 
fense functions of the ego; 6, autonomous functions of the ego; 7, synthetic 
tion of the ego. 

In his attempt to formulate a more precise evaluation of the general concept. 
‘ego strength’ by a detailed analysis of the separate ego functions, the aui 
ultimate goal is not a return to a variation of 'factor analysis', but an app 
which treats the human psyche as a unit reflecting in any given manif 
the resultant of many forces, genetic and dynamic, hereditary and environm 
intrapsychic and environmental, conscious and unconscious. The question 
diagnosis is avoided in favor of specific observation of evidence of ego deviati 

with concomitant emphasis on growth process. In each case described the tre 
is away from sharp distinctions of nomenclature to the more precise defini 
of the vicissitudes of ego functions, ego defenses, and ego development, Though 
the prognosis in many of the children observed is serious, the author's attitude, 
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in view of both autonomous and nonautonomous growth and developmental fac- 
tors, is an expectant one, not necessarily optimistic. In contrast to some opinion, 
the author specifically notes that typical adolescent psychotic states are preceded 
by ego-deviant manifestations in early childhood and that the two processes are 
continuous. He does not believe that in schizophrenia there is a permanent char- 
acter structure and that ‘once a schizophrenic, always a schizophrenic’. The ca- 
pacity to form concepts, the use of language, symbols and tools, the capacity to 
form identifications, the distinctive thought processes, both primary and second- 
ary, postponement of gratification, and the synthetic function—all develop and 
change in the child and are part of its ego, Among children, aberrations in 
these functions are common and marked, It is at this point that the problem 
of ego deviation touches on the concept of schizophrenia, and both share the 
potentials of ego psychology which remain to be explored. 

In the discussion, Dr. Margaret Mahler concurred with Dr. Beres that there 
is an essential difference between gauging ego deviations in the stabilized and 
structured personality of an adult and in the maturing child whose personality 
development is in a state of continual flux. She clarified the distinction between 
primary autism as a clinical entity, and the term autism as used to describe a 
clinical feature of other syndromes. The importance of the child’s earliest object 
relationships and identifications was stressed, the love object operating as an 
essential mediator between the ego and reality, the mother serving as the first 
satisfying love object, and later as the constant object which promotes propor- 
tionate and harmonious development of the partial functions of the ego, This 
is the prerequisite for the integrative or synthetic function of the ego. Significant 
for the understanding of schizophrenia is Dr. Beres’s observation that borderline 
pathology as well as frank psychosis of the adolescent and postadolescent ages 
seems to be preceded by psychotic-like deviations of partial ego functions in 
childhood. 

Dr. Leopold Bellak discussed the concept of ego strength from the standpoint 
of the efficiency of performance of its various partial functions. He believes that 
ego strength can be defined specifically on the basis of a proper appraisal of each 
ego function as compared to a norm. He points out that quantitative assumptions 
in psychoanalysis are in constant usage and that one need not hesitate to employ 
quantitative standards in evaluating various aspects of ego function in making a 
diagnosis of schizophrenia. Schizophrenia can be diagnosed only phenomenologi- 
cally, by studying the overt outcome on the ego functions of the effects of the 
struggle between ego, id, and superego, and the relationship to reality. 

Dr. Abram Blau emphasized the similarity of the ego picture in adults with ` 
schizophrenia and children, both normal and disturbed. He noted specifically 
that the normal infant, with a very immature ego, is not unlike a schizophrenic. 
He believes that schizophrenic processes are very common in children, perhaps 
all children, pointing to a better unifying concept of the nature of schizophrenia. 

Dr. Judith Kestenberg examined the possibility of a common factor in schizo- 
phrenia, emphasizing the role of the synthetic function in normal and abnormal 
development of the ego organization. The schizophrenic follows a different or- 
ganizational sequence than the neurotic or the normal. The sequential scheme of 
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synthesis, partial breakdown of the synthesis, differentiation, resynthesis, and in- 
tegration is disturbed in schizophrenia, mitigating against a feeling tone of 
tinuity in response to each new experience. j 

In concluding, Dr. Beres emphasized again his reasons for avoiding the pi 
of a rigid nosological system in evaluating his clinical material. He re-emph 
in disagreeing with Dr. Blau's comparison of the adult schizophrenic and 
child, a point of view that clearly differentiates the two. He concurred 
Melanie Klein in distinguishing between the 'schizoid position' or the 'psyd 
position' in the child, and psychosis as it occurs in the adult. The geneti 
proach to the problem of childhood ego dysfunction is the emphasis. The qi 
of whether ego disturbance or libidinal disturbance is primary is left for fut 
study, Dr. Beres closed with a word about the arbitrary use of such concepts; 
ego, id, superego, which are concepts used to describe certain functions; sim 
the concept of the ego should be employed only to designate function. Devia' 
in ego function can be observed to advantage in both normal and pathol 
states in children, but conclusive evaluation can be made only after a long 
of observation. 


November 29, 1955. SOME NOTES ON THE EMERGENCE OF THE PERCEPTUAL $ 
René A. Spitz, M.D. 


The author discusses the emergence and establishment of the pe 
System, the relationship between his propositions concerning this problem, 
formulations of Isakower regarding predormescent phenomena, and those 
Lewin regarding the dream screen and the blank dream, At birth the infani 
sponds primarily to sensations originating within his body and is p 
against outside perceptions by a high stimulus barrier. Contact perception. 
cedes distance (eg. visual) perception, The first Organ to perceive anything 
the oral cavity; this happens when the nipple is introduced into the mouth and 
the jet of milk relieves the unpleasure of thirst. The senses involved in this 
oral perception are the sense of taste, of temperature, of smell, of pain, and. 
deep sensibility in the act of deglutition, The oral cavity is a perceptual zo 
which includes within itself the characteristics of both internal and extern 
perception; thus it fulfils the function of a bridge between the two. All pet 
tion is initiated by affects, the sources of which are the physiological needs, 
needs produce the tension that is experienced as unpleasure. The gratificatio 


perceptions are intraoral has important consequences, The task of distinguisl 
between inside and outside has its inception here. This faculty will later. 
to the separation of the self from the nonself and to the separation of the 
from objects; finally, it will lead to the distinction between what is accepted 
what is rejected. Although the mouth (the primal cavity) is the origin of 
ception, three other organs participate from birth in the contact perceptions 
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nursing. The first is the labyrinth which is stimulated by a change of equi- 
librium that leads to vertigo (semicircular canals), and to auditory sensations 
(organ of Corti). This explains the clinical findings of Isakower and Lewin in 
states of regression: dizziness and murmuring; rushing, roaring, crackling noises. 
The second organ is the hands of the infant, manipulating, clutching, stroking 
and scratching the breast. This activity starts as a result of ‘overflow’ from the 
oral zone (archaic mouth—hand identity); later it becomes proprioceptively 
perceived and finally, when the sensorium is cathected, also exteroceptively per- 
ceived. The third organ participating in the sensations of the nursing situation 
is the skin, a fact reflected in the observations of Isakower and Lewin of some- 
thing small, large, vague, gritty, sandy and dry, experienced both in the mouth 
and on the surface of the skin. The breast is the first object, The breast or rather 
the nipple is part of the first percept in the contact perception during the first 
several weeks of life. Not until about the second month does visual perception 
(distance perception) develop. Direct observation demonstrates that the breast 
is not the first visual percept because the nursing baby stares unwaveringly at 
the mother’s face, The following proposition is therefore advanced: when the in- 
fant nurses, concomitant sensations in the oral cavity, while staring at the 
mother's face, combine tactile and visual perceptions. ‘This perception of the 
total situation will result in one undifferentiated unity, in a situation-Gestalt, 
in which any one part of the experience will come to stand for the total. In the 
context of his paper Dr. Spitz offers a formulation of the personality develop- 
ment during the first two years of life based on three stages of perceptual de- 
velopment of increasing complexity. The first level is that of the conesthetic 
organization, where perception takes place in terms of totalities, because it is 
mediated mainly through the ccenesthetic system on the one hand and through 
interoceptive and tangoreceptors on the other hand. The second level is that 
of diacritic perception when distance receptors come into play and visual images 
become available but the mnemic traces of these images have not as yet become 
permanent. The third level is marked by the inception of language. This pre- 
supposes the formation of an ego and the development of the abstractive ca- 
pacity. The coenesthetic organization corresponds approximately to the first 
three months of life; the diacritic to the period between three and eighteen 
months when the level of verbal symbolic function is reached. Spitz believes, on 
the basis of his direct observations, that the first visual percept is the mother's 
face, not the breast. He feels however that his conclusions can be reconciled 
with those of Isakower and Lewin on the basis of the depth of regression in the 
phenomena described by those two authors. The regression so far as the dream 
Screen is concerned is to the level of visual perception and imagery; in the blank 
dream, and in the Isakower phenomenon, the regression is to the preceding 
Ccenesthetic stage. The author considers the dream screen to be the result of a 
composite experience, or synesthesia, of many different senses with the face of 
the mother representing the visual component, and the perceptions from the 
sucking mouth, the remaining constituents, In the less deep regressions, the 
dream operates with verbal symbols; in the deeper regressions, the dream is domi- 
nated by nonverbal and nonvisual vague experiences of the primal cavity. 
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In the discussion, Dr. Kubie called attention to the relationship between the 
perceptual processes and the symbolic processes described by him, and the dis- - 
turbances in the symbolic process resulting from anomalies of perception. He — 
found validation of a theory advanced by him in 1934 to the effect that internal — 
perception must precede external perception, and that consequently every sym- y 
bolic unit must have a simultaneous anchorage in the internal and external 
world of the ‘I’ and the ‘Non-I’, The oral cavity is the bridge between the two, 
The intake of the face through the eye, and the intake of the breast through the 
mouth constitute a simultaneous, conjoint, superimposed, bisensory experience. 
Dr. Kubie suggested that the dream may have two components: a projection of — — 
eye-face, which would be the active visual content of the dream, and the pro- - 
jection of the relatively blank mouth-breast component which would constitute 
the screen. Finally, he emphasized that breathing (and crying) precedes the first | 
thirst in the newborn, and stressed the need for more study of the interrelation- 
ship between respiratory patterns, different types of dreams, and the three com- —— 
ponent. systems, conscious, preconscious and unconscious, Dr. Lewin agreed with ' i 
the author that the three points of view concerning the breast-face problem are 
not incompatible., The three different methods employed (description of clinical 
phenomena, analytic construction, and direct observation) had to yield different 
data: Isakower and Lewin have to say ‘breast’ because the associations are t 
breasts, and Spitz can only say ‘face’ because his observations dictate that con 
clusion, The bridge between the Lewin-Isakower assumptions and the Spitz 
findings is the visual percept of the breast after the visual memory trace of the 
face is established. The mass in the Isakower phenomenon and the dream screen 
are representations in the form of the breast, not direct memories of the mother’s 
face; the face has become a breast. Dr. Lehrman called attention to some neuro- 
physiological experiments by Tilney and Casamajor, who found that the myelini- 
zation of the cranial nerves takes place very late, with the exception of the fifth 
nerve, which is myelinized at birth, and the first to function. In cats, when the 
back of the mother was shaved and the breasts covered with refrigerated cat fur, 
kittens went for the warm back of the mother instead of the breasts. The authors 
Suspected that it was the early myelinization and function of the trigeminal, 
which supplies the area of the lips, that influenced the kittens’ attraction to that 
naked area via thermal sensation. Dr. V. Rosen took into consideration Piaget's 
recent work, The Child's Construction of Reality, according to which the aware- 
ness of ‘permanent objects’ does not occur until the sixth or ninth month, when 
the child is able to remember objects that have been covered by a screen. Dr. 
Rosen considers the establishment of ‘permanent objects’ a necessary precondi- 
tion for memory traces of perceptual experience of external objects. Piaget's 
propositions may bear relevance to the face-breast problem. In his reply Dr. 
Spitz pointed out that what Piaget shows is not perception per se, which i$ — 
demonstrable much earlier than at six or nine months, but object-constancy. Dr. 
Spitz further expressed keen interest in the problem of respiratory observations 
and emphasized the enormous technical difficulties in experimentally studying 
correlations between various psychological phenomena in the infant and respi 
tion. In commenting on the problem of memory, he suggested that what we call 
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memory has three distinct parts: the first is a physical change, the engram; the 
second is the visual image which remains as an object representation; the third 
is the word, which is added later. The visual memory traces of the mother's 
breast are probably established during the period of weaning. Particularly well- 
established breast images are likely to be found in adults who have watched a 
younger sibling being breast-fed by the mother. 

POUL M. FAERGEMAN 


The SEATTLE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY GROUP will be host to the West Coast Psycho- 
analytic Societies for their annual meeting to be held at the Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Washington, August 25 and 26, 1956. Dr. Eugene G. Goforth is Program 
Chairman for the meeting and Dr. Roger C. Hendricks, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements. 


At the Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN PSYCHOSOMATIC SOCIETY, held on March 
24, 1956, the following persons took office: I. Arthur Mirsky, M.D., President; 
Theodore Lidz, M.D., President-elect; Morton F. Reiser, M.D., Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Elected to the Council positions were Louis Linn, M.D.; Eugene Meyer, 
M.D.; Eric D. Wittkower, M.D.; Harold G. Wolff, M.D. The Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychosomatic Society will be held on May 4 and 5, 
1957, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic City. 


Dr. Philip Q. Roche, Philadelphia psychiatrist, has received the ISAAC RAY LEC- 
TURESHIP AWARD of the American Psychiatric Association, it was announced at 
the APA's Annual Meeting. The award is given annually to a lawyer or psy- 
chiatrist for contributing importantly to better understanding between the two 
professions. As winner of the thousand dollar award, Dr. Roche will deliver a 
series of lectures on psychiatry and the law at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, under the joint sponsorship of the law and medical schools. These will 
later be published in book form. 

Just prior to World War II, Dr. Roche, as Chairman of a Joint Commission 
of the Philadelphia County Medical Society and the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion, was largely responsible for the widely praised Pennsylvania Plan for Intra- 
mural Training in Penal Psychiatry, Supported by the Commonwealth Fund, 
the plan provided fellowships for training physicians in penal psychiatry at 
Eastern State Penitentiary in Pennsylvania. It operated for two years but was 
discontinued when war broke out. Dr. Roche was Chairman of the Committee 
on Forensic Psychiatry of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry from 
1948-1952, and has been a member of the APA Committee on Legal Aspects of 
Psychiatry since 1942. He has served on the Philadelphia Advisory Commission 
on Commitment, Detention and Release of Prisoners, and was a founding mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia Medical Legal Institute. His contributions to the litera- 
ture include articles on Relation of Syphilis to Crime, Masochistic Motivation 
in Criminal Behavior, Community Control of Sex Offenders, Sexual Deviations, 
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and many others. In 1952-1953 he conducted a seminar on psychiatry and 
law at the University of Pennsylvania Law School. ( 


Fellowships totaling thirty thousand dollars for five young doctors who are 
ers and researchers in psychiatry have been awarded for 1956 by the 

FUND FOR PSYCHIATRY. The Fund, organized in 1954, raises money from co 
tions, foundations, and individuals for the purpose of financing academic 
research appointments in psychiatry. Its aim is to reduce the critical sho 
of teachers and researchers in the mental health field. The awards were 
by a committee of physicians under the chairmanship of Vernon w. 
MD., Dean of the Yale School of Medicine. Other members of the coi 
are: O. Spurgeon English, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry at Temple Univer tyr 
Roy R. Grinker, M.D., Director of the Psychiatric and Psychosomatic 
of Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago; and Donald W. Hastings, M.D, 
man of the Department of Psychiatry at the University of Minnesota $ 
Medicine, Awards of six thousand dollars each will be made to medical 
and other training institutions to support teaching appointments of yout 
physicians. The doctors selected for 1956 are: John McLeod, M.D. of the D 
ment of Psychiatry of the University of Cincinnati, second year grant; Vi 
G. Santiago, M.D. of Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Ph 
Francis H. Hoffman, M.D. of Temple University School of Medicine, second 
grant; Perry Ottenberg, M.D. of the University of Pennsylvania School of 
cine; and Thomas S. Szasz, M.D, of the Institute for Psychoanalysis in 


At the end of ten years operation, the Day Hospital, which was first est: 
in the ALLAN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE (ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, DEPARTMENT Ol 
CHIATRY) has been reviewed and found to have been exceedingly success 
Similar Day Hospitals have been established in Canada, the United States, gud 
Britain, Patients come from nine to five each day except Sunday. All ty] 
patients that can be admitted to a day and night division of a general 
are accepted in a day hospital, and all forms of treatment, with the 
exception of insulin coma, are administered. The cost to the patient 
one half to one third less than the charge to the patient who has to remain 

night in the hospital. ^ 


Dr. M. Ralph Kaufman, chief of psychiatry at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
John Millet, who is affiliated with Presbyterian Hospital, have been app 
consultants to the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene by Dr. 
H. Hoch, Commissioner of Mental Hygiene. 


Dr. Maurice R. Friend has been appointed to the faculty of THE NEW 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. He has been designated as 
fessor of Psychiatry, to occupy the recently established Marion E. 
Chair in Psychiatry. Dr. Friend will be the first holder of the Kenworthy ! 
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created by a four hundred thousand dollar endowment fund contributed by 
friends and admirers of Dr. Marion E. Kenworthy upon the occasion of her 
retirement as professor of psychiatry at The New York School of Social Work. 

Long identified with psychiatry and social work, Dr. Friend developed the 
first recognized training program in child psychiatry in New York City while 
serving as clinical director of the Madeleine Bor Child Guidance Institute of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians of New York, He is lecturer at the State Uni- 
versity College of Medicine Psychoanalytic Institute, and has also been lecturer 
at The New York School of Social Work and the New York Psychoanalytic Insti- 
tute School of Applied Psychoanalysis. During World War II he served as in- 
structor in the School of Military Neuropsychiatry at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Dr. Friend is a Fellow of the American Psychiatric Association, a Fellow of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, a member of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association, and a charter member of the Academy of Child Psychiatry, 
as well as other professional associations. 


A course, leading to a degree of Master of Science, beginning September, 1956, 
in Psychiatric Administration, is announced under the auspices of the School 
of Public Health and Administrative Medicine and the DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIA- 
TRY OF THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. This course is de- 
signed to prepare candidates for administrative posts in mental hospitals, clinics, 
and community health programs, 


The BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, Division of Child Welfare, New York City 
Board of Education, is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary on October 20, 
1956. A conference and luncheon will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City. Dr. Edward Stainbrook, Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry of the School of Medicine of the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, will be the principal speaker at the luncheon. The topics to be 
discussed are: Codperation Between Clinic and Classroom; Ways of Meeting the 
Needs of the Mentally Retarded Child; Problems of Adolescence; Problems of 
the Aggressive Child; Reading Difficulties and Other Learning Problems; Prob- 
lems of the Withdrawn Child in the School Setting; and The Community Role 
in Helping Troubled Children. 4 


ERRATA, This QUARTERLY, Volume XXV, No. 2, 1956: 

Pp. 148-149, third paragraph, line four, read: typus inversus for typus universus, 
P. 158, Second paragraph, line two, read: hátte for hatte; line five, meinem for 
meinen; third paragraph, line one, read: mit for mich; line ten, ihr for ihn; 
line eleven, muss for must; fourth paragraph, first line, herzlichem for herz- 
lichen; Ihrer for Ihren. 
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RIVER SYMBOLISM 
Part | 
BY WILLIAM G. NIEDERLAND, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Almost every day during the summer months, a lively scene 
takes place in a children’s playground in Central Park, New 
York. The children, mostly boys and girls between the ages of 
two and six, cluster around a drinking fountain there; they 
drink the water, splash it, pour it on their bodies, hold their 
hands in it, sprinkle it over the ground, themselves, and each 
other, catch it in little pails, take it to a sandbox some distance 
away and return to the fountain, coming and going, running, 
laughing, splashing, dripping, and always pushing close to the 
fountain. The swings, seesaws, and other attractions of the play- 
ground may be deserted; the area around the fountain rarely is. 
A mother who watches the children in the playground says, 
‘They go wild as soon as they see the fountain’. The reason is 
not solely the heat of a summer day as the same scene may be 
observed on relatively cool days, too. 

A boy sixteen months old is taken to a seaside resort for the 
first time in his life. The parents sit with him on the sandy 
beach a hundred yards from the shore. From where they sit the 
water can hardly be seen, but the roar of the waves is heard. in 
the distance. Soon the child bestirs himself, gets up from his re- - 
clining position, looks in the direction of the water and star! 
running, apparently oblivious of everything else, toward the 
sea. When he reaches it, he runs straight into the water requir” 
ing restraint from going in deeper. With expressions of joy and 
happiness, he plays with the waves, laughing, shouting, clasping 
his hands and rocking his body eagerly and incessantly. Refus- 
ing to leave the water, he has to be carried out of it. Without 


——— 


An abbreviated version of this paper was read before The New York Psycho- 


analytic Society, September 25, 1956. 
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pause, the boy immediately begins the same game and mai 
directly toward the sea. He dashes into it and is almost de 
in his play with the waves. This scene repeats itself time 
time again well into the afternoon, until the parents carry 
child home. The child remains in a happy mood which 
tinues throughout the day. Of course, the reverse of this, t 
phobic avoidance of water by children, can also be observed 
quently. 

In the United States a trip to Niagara Falls is the traditio! 
goal of young honeymooners. The goal of European ho 
mooners is often Venice, ‘the seaborn city’. Jones (42) 
that in Canada, the town of Niagara is commonly known as 
Baby City’ from the large number of conceptions that date 
a visit there. In Italy the best known ‘baby city’ is Salsoma; 
a resort near Milan, where there are many springs and 
tains. Years ago, I rather naively asked the professor of g 
cology at the University of Milan about the allegedly curati 
effect of these waters upon female sterility. The old pro! 
merely shook his head and said: ‘About the potency of 
waters in Salsomaggiore we do not know a thing; but about t 
potency of the many young men living there, we know qui 
bit’. The reputation of Niagara Falls and Salsomaggiore v 
is equaled if not surpassed by other places. Monumenta Hi 
torica Norwegiae (36), a collection of medieval data about N 
way, has an account of a country discovered by Norwegian 
men "where virgins become pregnant through drinking wate 
Adam von Bremen, a geographer of the eleventh century, p! 
this country in the Gulf of Bothnia near Finland. In 330 A.D. : 
anonymous traveler published a manuscript, Itinerary 
Bordeaux to Jerusalem, in which he told of ‘the mountain 
where there is a fountain in which, if a woman bathes, she b 
comes pregnant’. 

That water, especially flowing water, is the most importa 
agent in fecundity is universal. In ancient Greece it was custo! 

1 For centuries the most impressive festivity celebrated in Venice was 


annual wedding of the doge and the sea, Lo Sposalizio, when the doge threw 
gold ring into the Adriatic and exclaimed: ‘Desponsamus te, Mare... + 
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ary for the bridegroom to go to the local river to bathe and 
sprinkle himself with water, ‘praying by this token for the be- 
getting of children . . . since the water from a stream was con- 
sidered life-begetting and generative’ (60). According to Pliny 
and other Roman authors, drinking water from the ‘offspring- 
giving Nile’ enabled the inhabitants of ancient Egypt to give 
birth to more than three children at a time. As late as 1653, 
Izaak Walton, less interested in the propagation of man than 
that of fish, wrote: ‘Eels are bred of a particular dew falling in 
the month of May or June on the banks of some particular 
ponds or rivers . . .'. Among the Trobriand Islanders pregnancy 
is not attributed to sexual intercourse, but to a Baloma or ghost. 
The ghost usually enters the woman while she is bathing. 
Suffice it at this point to add a few linguistic observations. 
The word, river, derived from the Latin rivus is related to ripa 
(bank, shore). The English words to ‘rive’ (separate, tear asun- 
der) and ‘rival’ stem from the same root. Another Latin word 
for river is fluvius, floss in English and Fluss in German. The 
German Fluss has direct gynecological connotations, such as 
Weissfluss,? meaning leucorrhea, and Rotfluss, meaning men- 
struation. Though these connotations are lacking in English, 
they are represented in such expressions as ‘flow’ or ‘profuse 
flow’ for copious menstruation. The word creek also has a sex- 
ual meaning. From the Norse kriki, and the French crique, it 
originally designated a cleft or crevice. The Scottish word riva 
also denotes a cleft in a rock. There is still another Latin word 
for river, amnis. 'Though it cannot be proved that this term is 
related to amnion and amniotic fluid, derived from the Greek 
amnion meaning membrane, the resemblance in sound is note- 
worthy. Nor can I prove that the Latin amnis is the same as 
omnis, all. They too are close in sound. There is a river in east- 
ern Germany called Alle; all. Lake, besides denoting an inland 


2In an old German joke the question is asked: Welches ist der geführlichste 
Fluss? What is the most dangerous river? The answer is: Der Weissfluss, that is, 
gonorrhea or leucorrhea. 

8 Jones, in his paper on salt symbolism (4z), has demonstrated the close con- 
nection of many of these terms with the idea of salt as a symbol of fecundity. 
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body of standing water, also refers to an expanded part of a 
river. Ocean originally meant the all-encircling river supposed 
to encompass the earth. 'T'he most important river, according to 
the Bible, is the Euphrates, one of the four rivers of Paradise, 
also known as ‘the great river’ in the Old Testament. Its He- 
brew name is Perath, because its waters are fruitful (parin, same 
root as Perath) and give health to man. The first command in 
the Bible uses the same root: Pru Urwu— be fruitful and multi- 
ply’. Of some interest is the sequence in which this command to 
propagate appears in the scriptural text. First it is mentioned in 
connection with ‘the waters teeming with living creatures... 
be fruitful and multiply and fill the waters in the seas’ (Genesis 
I, 20-22). Later it is addressed to man: ‘be fruitful and multiply 
and fill the earth’ (Genesis I, 28). 

To return to the Biblical name of the Euphrates, which char- 
acterizes the river as giver of fertility, a derivative of this idea 
is probably inherent in the English word ‘offspring’. In the Bible 
the root parin is used for unbotn or newborn children in such 
frequent expressions as ‘the fruit of the womb’, ‘the fruit of the 
loins’, ‘the fruit of the body’, usually rendered as offspring in 
Erfglish. 

How closely the ideas of river and body are connected can 
be seen in such terms as 'river-head' (source), ‘arm’ (branch), 
and ‘mouth’. According to Onians (60) the source of a stream 
was called its head because of the ancient belief that the head 
contained the life-fluid, the seed, and thus the source of life. The 
Latin name for the contents of the head, the brain, cerebrum, is 
derived from the old verb cereo, better known as creo, I beget, 
and as the name of Ceres, the goddess of fertility. In the human 
body the head was thought to be the source or fountain-head of 
the liquid seed; for instance, Augustinus inquit spermatem ex 
cerebro esse (59). This idea is, o£ course, known to us from the 
masturbation fantasies of male patients who feel their brain be- 
ing dried out or drained off by the outflowing semen. Also the 
expressions ‘river-bed’, and 'river-run' are noteworthy in this 
connection. There exists a linguistic parallelism between spring 
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and brook. The former denotes a natural source of water spring- 
ing forth spontaneously; the latter, related to the verb ‘to 
break’, originally signified water breaking forth from the earth. 
A profusion of metaphorical connotations to the idea of river 
exists in many languages, and modern English abounds in terms 
relating to river which today are rarely recognized as such. An 
example is the verb, meander, derived (also a river term) from 
the Mzander River (6r) and its particularly winding course. 
Rivers of blood, of oil, of talk, and words such as influx, afflux, 
and confluence are of course common expressions. To rivet 
meant to fasten a ship to a river bank; to arrive stems from late 
Latin arripare, to get ashore, i.e., ad ripam. The old Anglo- 
French arrivaille originally meant having reached a place from 
a distance by water, usually after a river journey. The German 
word for journey, Reise, is probably also a term related to river 
in the same way as the English rise and raise. In fact, the princi- 
pal characteristic of rivers, besides water, is motion. In the 
words of Pascal, ‘Rivers are roads that move’. 


CLINICAL OBSERVATIONS m 


Elsewhere (58) I discussed certain clinical and cultural aspects of 
what I described as the symbolic equation of river, sister, breast, 
and mother. I called attention to the rich material in Friedman's 
(30) recent study of the symbolism of bridges, in Freud's (25, 
27), Ferenczi's (20, 21), and Jones's (40, 41) earlier contributions 
to the subject, and to various observations in papers by M. Bona- 
parte (rz) and Lewin (49) which seem to suggest that the pecul- 
iar intensity of feeling, ‘the mixture of nostalgia and anxiety 
which gets hold of mankind on the brink of water’, is connected 
with a universal symbolism that embraces life, birth, love, guilt, 
and death. The numerous myths and legends of river births and 
deaths, about male and female deities residing in streams and 
other waters, about mysterious rivers separating life from death, 
about the hidden wonders and secrecies of the aquatic realm in 
general, seem to reflect the universality of this symbolism. 
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It is well known that the unconscious mother symbolism 
water is chiefly derived from the fact that, in the words of 
Bonaparte (zr), ‘all waters into which one enters or from whi 
one emerges are universal symbols of the water wherein we a 
tually dwelt, from which we actually came forth—the amniot c 
water’. Abraham (r) puts it succinctly: ‘Water [in a d | 
stands for the amniotic fluid’. Other body fluids such as mi 
saliva, urine, semen, and blood contribute essential elements. 
this symbolism. The amniotic theory of water symbolism, 
ally understood ontogenetically, has been further expanded 
Ferenczi (22) who speaks of phylogenetic roots of this fantasy. 
his admittedly speculative monograph, Thalassa. 

The first fluids to play a role in the infant’s life are moth 
milk, and its own saliva, urine, and feces. They represent 
earliest flowing liquids that exist for the infant. One ‘aq’ 
event in the immediate prehistory of the neonate has, h 
ever, to be mentioned in this connection. This event, whi 
part of the process of birth, is the rupture of the amniotic mem 
branes, commonly called the breaking of the waters, Without 
discussing the controversial question of birth trauma, this is 
merely to note that in the biological process of birth, the cru- 
cial phase begins with a sudden ‘flood’ which usually occur 
shortly before the expulsion of the foetus from the uterus. It is” 
at that moment that the first great change in the environment 
of the foetus occurs. What can be called the warm water wo 
of the foetus comes to a sudden end with the rupture of the m 
branes and the resultant radical change in its environment. I 
abruptly takes on different qualities of shape, size, consisten 
and pressure. The use of the expression ‘water world’ here 
ludes to the maternal abode of the foetus as well as to the unt 
versal myths of floods which accompany legends about the end 0 
the world. There can be little doubt that the ‘world’ in the un- 

conscious is the inside of the maternal body. It can further 
said that of all the uterine products expelled at birth, it is 
the foetus that is born first, but the amniotic fluid. If prematw 
rupture occurs with resultant dry labor, or if hydramnion 
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present, the ‘flood’ bursting forth from the uterine ‘world’ not 
only precedes by some time the actual delivery, but can also be 
of great intensity and quantity. 

It seems to me that this particular phase of the birth process 
deserves closer analytic attention than it has so far received, in 
view of certain clinical data not fully explained. I refer to 
dreams of awakening which represent at the same time dreams 
of birth.* According to Freud (25), ‘birth is regularly expressed 
by some connection with water’. He further states that ‘diving 
into the water is emerging from the water, i.e., being born or re- 
born' and that water dreams are, generally speaking, birth 
dreams. In another passage Freud (25) states again: “Birth is al- 
most invariably represented [in dreams] by some reference to 
water: either we are falling into water or clambering out of it, 
saving someone from it or being saved by them. . .’. Silberer 
(68) has recorded dreams in which awakening appears as com- 
ing out of or crossing a river. One of these dreams was: 'I am 
crossing a brook, standing on one foot, I pull my foot back 
again'. As the dreamer wakens, he is partly trying to waken and 
partly trying to stay asleep. Silberer also compares awakening 
with dying. A recurrent dream of being born was reported to 
me by a patient who, as a child, in frequent nightmares found 
himself falling into a river from a street car as it crossed over a 
bridge (58). 

‘Birth is an enormous experience’, Greenacre (33) states, and 
asks: ‘Is birth a chiasma, or is it a hiatus—a kind of black-out, 
very closely resembling death?’ We do not know, of course, 
whether birth is all this or not. The little we may assume, how- 
ever, from the study of dreams as well as from biology, is that it 
involves, besides other elements, something akin to an experi- 
ence associated with water or a flood and frequently is so re- 
flected in dreams and fantasies. By its very nature it has to do 
with something dramatic happening in relation to water, more 


*The Anglo-Saxon root of the English word ‘wake’ is wacan which means not 
only to wake but also to be born. Used in a different sense (‘wake of a ship? it is 
derived from a Norse word meaning ‘wet place’. 
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precisely to water and motion, which in dreams is expressed 
either by falling into water or getting out of it. The 'psychologi- 
cal content’ of perinatal® experiences, if any, suggests a combi- 
nation, however amorphous and vague, of water and motion or 
also water in motion. The youngest subject whose ‘dream’ could 
be found in the analytic literature was reported by Hug-Hell- 
muth (38) concerning a girl a little under one year of age who 
had spent most of the preceding day playing and splashing in 
the water. During the night she was seen making splashing 
movements with her hands in her sleep. Despert (15), who also 
mentions the instance just described, notes that ‘Water plays an 
important role in children’s dreams, especially in bedwetters, 
who frequently dream of rivers’. She reports several cases of 
enuretic children between the ages of three and eight whose 
dreams were mostly of rivers invading the room and bed and 
were, in Despert’s words, ‘dreams of drowning’. 

The writer observed what is assumed to have been a water 
dream of a little boy, two and a half years old, whose first words 
on awakening in the morning, joyfully and repeatedly exclaimed, 
were: ‘Johnie was at the waterspray, Johnie was at the water- 
stream. Estelle was there too.’ Johnie was the dreamer's four- 
year-old playmate with whom he had happily played near a 
drinking fountain on several recent visits to a playground. Dur- 
ing the three days prior to the dream, the child had had to be 
kept at home because of an acute tonsillitis. On the day preced- 
ing the dream he had asked several times to be taken to the 
playground, but had been refused. In the manner described by 
Freud about the dreams of children, he had directly converted 
the frustration into its fulfilment. There was no bedwetting. 
Of special interest were the names he included in it. Johnie was 
the name not only of the dreamer’s playmate, but also of the 
subject’s father (John). Estelle was the nurse who had taken 
care of the little boy’s eight-months-old brother throughout the 

5 The term, perinatal, as used here, encompasses natal, neonatal, immediately 


Postnatal, and early oral connotations Telating to the infant during the first two 
or three months of life. 
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latter’s first six weeks of life. This nurse had recently been seen 
again and recognized by the dreamer in the same playground 
where he had seen her holding another infant in her arms and 
where he had been playing with Johnie. The dream thus con- 
tained unmistakable references to birth, nursing, and the ar- 
rival of a brother; also to the brother's potential replacement by 
another child, the playmate Johnie, who at will could be made 
absent (unborn, dead) as proved by the three days of illness and 
absence preceding the dream. Possibly the fountain itself whose 
stream the young dreamer had just learned to turn on and off at 
will represented also the fulfilment of this wish, the undoing of 
the brother’s birth. 

It is suggested that a river in dreams associated with fantasies 
of birth represents a condensation of kinesthetic sensations and 
stimulations experienced by the breaking of the waters during 
birth and later fused with other early ‘watery’ experiences in 
the infant’s life. The symbol, river, with its connotations of 
flowing water, motion, breaking forth, flood, current, and the 
actively propelling force of masses of fluid seems to correspond 
to a pictorial, condensed, and manifest representation of the re- 
pressed unconscious and perceptual material that goes into the 
formation of symbols. Water is not the only substance that be- 
comes unconsciously associated with being born from a fluid 
medium. Later unconscious substitutions of milk, saliva, urine, 
blood, and semen become interchangeable. Tears also belong in 
this category. A German love song begins: "Put your cheek to 
my check, then our tears will flow together . ..’. 

t This interchangeability of fluids is exemplified in the follow- 
ing episode. A boy, a little over two years old, asked his mother 
for some milk one night. He was given some, but told by his 
mother that there was very little left and that more would be 
bought in the store the next morning. The child awoke the 
next morning much earlier than usual and began to play his 
record player—his favorite activity upon awakening. First he 
played quietly several of his many records, but soon he started 
to cry violently and unhappily because he could not find his 
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a theme about ‘singing in the rain’. When the record was 
and given to him, he calmed down a little and played it a 
times. After a while, he turned to his father with renewed d 
tress and said anxiously: ‘Milk all gone, all gone the milk, Dad 
has to get milk from the store’. When he was shown several 
tles of milk which, unknown to him, had meanwhile been 
vided, he became calm. 

Helene Deutsch (16) reports the dream of a woman who 
herself in a dark cellar being pursued by a woman. In this dri 
the patient was seized by frightful dread because she could f 
no escape from the cellar. Suddenly she noticed that blood 3 
flowing from a hole in her head. An ambulance arrived, tot 
her away, and she was saved. ‘Her associations’, says Deuts 
'showed beyond a shadow of a doubt that this was a repre: 
tion of the patient's own birth’. The element of darkness is 
ent in many dreams of this type. Abraham (5) has mention 
as a symbol of the womb. Freud (26) reported the dream 
female patient: at a holiday resort on a lake she flings 
into the dark water at a place where the pale moon is ri 
in the water. He states, ‘Dreams of this sort are part 
dreams’. 

Of clinical interest are two references to the river Elbe in th 
Schreber Memoirs (52), hitherto not mentioned in the li 
ture. In the first passage Schreber describes a marked det 
tion of his condition. 


sible shape of my future. I remember the period distinctly 
coincided with a number of beautiful autumn days when 

was a heavy morning mist on the Elbe. During that time 
signs of transformation into a woman became so marked on n 
body that I could no longer ignore the imminent goal at whi 
the whole development was aiming. . . . I myself received t 
impression of a female body, first on my arms and hands, lai 
on my legs, bosom, buttocks, and other parts of my body. 
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In the second passsage Schreber indicates his feelings when bath- 
ing in the Elbe. 


Remarkable things also happened when since the beginning of 
this month I started to bathe in the Elbe. . . . Yesterday while 
bathing in the open Elbe miracles increased tremendously my 
rate of breathing and caused my whole body to shiver, as soon 
as I sat on a floating log . . . peculiar feelings must arise in a 
human being who expects a miracle to be enacted against him 
at any moment while swimming in deep water, making it diffi- 
cult for him to move. 


This passage is added by Schreber as an explanatory foot- 
note to a detailed discussion of the question, ‘Where do I 
come from?’, which fills several paragraphs in his memoirs pre- 
ceding the quoted lines. Macalpine and Hunter (52) have 
pointed to the essential topic of birth and procreation in Schre- 
ber's recurrent preoccupations, without, however, taking note 
of his mentioning the river Elbe in this connection. The river, 
then, appears in Schreber’s memoirs (a) when he observes signs 
of becoming transformed into a female, that is, capable of giv- 
ing birth to a child; (b) when he is concerned with fantasies of 
birth and procreation as evidenced by his mentioning in the 
same context Christmas, nativity, celestial bodies, miracles? and 
their influence on his rate of breathing and other body sensa- 
tions (shivering), thus possibly referring to the experience of his 
own birth. 

i Much of what was said before concerning birth as reflected 
In dreams is contained in the following dream reported by Ella 
Freeman Sharpe (67): ‘I was in a room and suddenly the door 
Opened and a great flood of water came in’. The analyst was at 
first inclined to consider this dream as the evidence of am 'acci- 
dent’; ‘But’, she adds, ‘it is the one dream that Iam bold enough 
to quote as possibly embodying also a birth experience. Tt was 


Eu is in Schreber's terminology, refer to procreation. Whenever he speaks 
i rA antasies about ‘fleetingly made little men’ and procreation fantasies, E 
Em y adds that they were 'miracled up’, that is, born. This also refers to anal 

rth in Schreber's system. In another passage he defines ‘to create’ as ‘to produce 
Miracles’, 7 
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ascertained that the patient’s birth was heralded by an unex 
pected sudden bursting of the waters. The fact was unknown to 
the patient at the time of the dream.’ | 

Further aspects of river symbolism can be found in another | 
dream reported by Sharpe ( 67). 


Wake up, wake up, wake up. This is the River Moldau. Here 
King Wenceslas lived and this is the cherry tree that grew in 
Charles Dickens's garden, 


In her associations the patient remembered that she was swing: 
ing in a cherry tree when she was told that she had a new baby | 
sister. This memory was fused together with memories of being” 
awakened to pass water and to the joyous awakening on Christ- | 
mas morning to find Christmas presents. The patient remem: | 
bered the story of King Wenceslas as one in which a king went | 
on a journey taking gifts to the poor. She spoke of Charles Dick- - 
ens's Christmas Carol, in which a miser had a change of heart. | 
and gave generously to the needy. She also went into further 
details about the Christmas story. Deeper lying urethral fan- 
tasies and bodily experiences were indicated, as the analyst re- 
marks, that related to the symbol of the river Moldau. The 
word made the patient think successively of mold, iron mold, 
and the stain left on a mattress when urine has soaked into it. 
Among the aspects of birth which this dream reveals are the 
awakening, (as in Silberer’s examples), the Christmas story, (as 
in Schreber’s nativity fantasies), and especially the associations 
connected with the river Moldau, namely mold, iron mold, and 
urinary stain. The bodily experiences indicated by the choice 
of the name of the river as well as the specific associations to this 
name appear to suggest certain sensations of a kinesthetic n% 
ture—changes of mold (shape) and pressure (iron) connected 
with a 'river' experience (water, birth) which becomes attached, 
characteristically, to a later ‘river’ experience of a different kind 
(urination). Of interest is the extraordinary condensation im- 
plied in the symbol. The Moldau dream apparently refers both | 
to the sister's birth and to the patient's own birth. ; 
There is another aspect of river symbolism in this dream t0 - 
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which Lewin (49) has called attention. ‘A river in the manifest 
dream text’, he states, ‘often stands for a sister’. He credits Zil- 
boorg with this finding. The symbolic equation of river with 
sister is of clinical significance. This equation, for instance, 
makes more understandable the intense anxieties often accom- 
panying river dreams, certain types of agoraphobia, bridge pho- 
bia, and others. Sibling rivalry concealed behind the fagade of 
a pleasant river scene; sexual curiosity and scoptophilia also are 
features sometimes of such dreams. 

A patient related in one of his first analytic sessions a puberty 
experience—when he tried to observe from a hideout in their 
room his sister and her girl friend in the act of undressing— 
in the following words: ‘. . . it was a resort place, and there was 
a small body of water near-by, perhaps a creek or an artificial 
pool. I would occasionally swim in it... .’ In many subsequent 
sessions this patient spoke with such regularity of lakes, beaches, 
creeks, and pools, whenever he mentioned his sister, that I be- 
came certain that some reference to the latter would occur when 
a water term appeared in his associations. Though no interpre- 
tation was given by me, this was invariably the case. 

A famous example is the dream of little Hans. Freud (28) 
States that the boy had this dream when he was three and three 
quarters years of age. It occurred some time after the birth of 
his sister and was apparently the first dream reported by the 
child. He dreamed: ‘Today when I was asleep I thought I was 
at Gmunden with Mariedl'. There is no need to go into the ana- 
lytic details of this dream which were described by Freud and 
can be found in his paper. I merely wish to mention as an addi- 
tional circumstance that the dream of little Hans presumably 
Was a river dream. I was able to reconstruct this fact by exam- 
ining the local map of the town of Gmunden, the place of the 
little boy's dream. Freud emphasizes that Hans was at Gmunden 
through the whole summer and used to run about ‘all day long’ 
With the landlord’s children, including Mariedl. It is most un- 
likely that the river and lake there could have remained unob- 
Served by the alert little boy. 

Gmunden is, as its name implies, located at the mouth of a 
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river named Traun” which empties into Traun Lake. 
psychoanalytically, Gmunden is the place where the 
River (sister) fuses with the Traun Lake (mother). It is 
‘mouth’ (Mund) through which the sister was poss 
ceived according to the oral impregnation fantasies o 
children. Finally, it is the place where Hans, at his age 0 
verge of turning into a little CEdipus, desires to fuse | 
with his mother and to empty his own ‘stream’ into her. 
lustrate this last point further, I adduce as another e 
Abraham’s (2) four-year-old boy who urinated into tl 
Abraham tells us that the boy urinating into the water 
give the impression that the whole sea was his own prod 
He took particular pleasure ‘. . . in passing water when 
wave approached him’. Abraham interpreted this as a 
tic aggrandizement of the boy’s phallic prowess, which 
doubtedly is. I believe that the urinary stream directed 
little boy on and into the sea whenever a wave appro 
at the same time a gratification of the genital libido of th 
year-old boy who, stimulated by the flowing waves, symb 
acts out his libidinal wishes toward the mother with the 
symbolic mother substitute available, the sea. 

A young man who entered analysis because of an exhi 
istic compulsion, which impelled him to masturbate in th 
ence of little girls, reported as one of his early memories 
the age of three or four he would sit at the beach near 
of the water, next to his mother, and would shout to the ont 
ing sea waves, ‘come on, come on!’ He remembered the p. le 
able sensations in his genitals produced by the rhythmic in 
of the onrushing waves. In puberty he directed the stream: 
bathroom shower toward his genitals in order to experiel 
same pleasure. At that time he would also often sit close 
female cousin, surreptitiously arranging that her bare 


7 The name Traun, sounding in German very much like Traum (d 
rived from the Gothic drunjus (sound, roar) which is the German dróhnet 
of the four rivers of paradise, Gihon (roar), has the same meaning. The 
scene connotations are here suggestive. 
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against his genital area, and would wish to urinate on her. I 
have described elsewhere (58) how a female cousin is the equiva- 
lent of a sister, once removed, as it were. 

To return to the dream of little Hans, many of the young 
dreamer's conflicts, the arrival of his sister, the fantasies about 
his mother’s pregnancy, the riddle of where babies come from, 
the fear of being attacked orally, perhaps even his later street 
phobia, in which street is equated with river and sister, can be 
found in a highly condensed fashion in this dream about the 
riverlake town Gmunden. It is noteworthy that Freud in his 
postscript to this paper (1922) adds that when he saw little Hans 
again, ‘now a strapping youth of nineteen’, the young man told 
him to his astonishment that he could remember nothing of the 
story nor could he recognize himself in it. The only thing, how- 
ever, that he could vaguely remember was the sojourn in 
Gmunden. 

Friedman (30) has observed that dreams of bridges occur at 
crucial periods in analysis and are especially rich in analytically 
valuable material. I have found the same to be true with dreams 
of rivers which, on the whole, seem to be infrequently noted in 
analyses. When, however, the river symbol does appeat ina 
dream, deeply repressed material often becomes accessible and 
the analysis of very early, hitherto inaccessible experiences may 
become possible. 

: A middle-aged, professional man, well advanced in his analy- 
sis, dreamt of the Hudson River as it flows past the city of New- 
burgh-on-the-Hudson. Near Newburgh the Hudson receives a 
small tributary which 'attaches itself to the stream in a circular 
fashion’, the patient said, ‘like a bent arm, ora side branch’. The 
dream produced a veritable flood of associations of early child- 
hood memories over several analytic hours. The patient was 
born and lived his first six years in a little European town which 
reminded him of Newburgh. Of all the cities in New York State 
he likes Newburgh best and often visits it. He usually travels 
by car or bus, but for his trips to Newburgh on week-ends or 
holidays he likes to take the Hudson River boat. He remembers 
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a small river in his home town. ‘It really was a creek’, he ex 
plained, ‘and it was a minor tributary to another river which 
emptied into the sea. My mother took me along to the river | 
bank. She and other women would bathe in the river. When | 
she dived into the water, I was terribly afraid because she dis | 
appeared under the surface of the water and for some time] 
would not see her head in the river. I would scream out loud, 
and the tears would stream down from my eyes.’ | 
The patient then spoke of his little sister, born when he was 
aged about one and a half, and who died of a pulmonary dis- 
ease a year later. With intense emotion he described the cough: 
ing spells she had had and how his mother and father would | 
carry the sick child *on their bent arms' through the apartment, 
holding her up so that she might get some air. For want of ait” 
she often became blue in the face. He also remembers how his 
mother would hold her at her breast, support her with her bent. 
arms, and nurse her. The patient recalls some details of the fu- 
neral and the child's grave in the cemetery. These memories 
were confirmed by the patient's living parent. The patient left 
his home town with his family at the age of six and a half and l 
never returned. During his school years he became an ardent | 
lover of geography and wanted to become an explorer. His main - 
interest was directed to following the courses of rivers through 
all the tributaries, river-bends, valleys, and mountains back to 
their origin. He wanted to know where every river came from | 
and where it went. Throughout puberty he aspired to explore | 
the course of the Amazon River as well as the sources of the 
Nile. “The Nile has two sources’, he said, ‘one of which is called 
the Blue Nile. Why is it named Blue?’ At this point he remem: | 
bered his sister’s cyanotic appearance when she suffered from i 
her paroxysms of cough. In another analytic session he vividly 
recalled certain circumstances which were connected with the | 
sister's birth and which will be discussed later in this paper. By | 
profession the patient was a biochemist who for years did 1€ | 
search on the chemical properties and secretion of body fluids. - 
It became apparent that the Hudson River in the dream rep | 
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resented the mother, and that the smaller stream represented 
the sister attached to the mother in a fashion similar to the arm- 
supported position of the nursing infant. The two rivers also 
represented the mother’s breasts. The mighty Hudson referred 
as well to the patient’s father who, according to the description, 
was a powerfully built yet maternally minded person who often 
carried the sick child as well as the patient in his arms. The 
dream, then, contains a condensation of significant data about 
the patient’s earliest traumatic experiences: the arrival of his 
sister, nursing, sibling rivalry, the early relation of mother and 
child, the sister’s illness and death. From historical data it tran- 
spired that the patient, unlike his younger sister, had been bot- 
tle-fed because his mother had fallen ill shortly after his birth 
and had to be hospitalized for some time. The patient, who con- 
sciously resented his mother throughout his life, was uncon- 
sciously fascinated by her, compared her with Lorelei, the siren 
of the Rhine, and yearned for her ‘river bed’ and arms. 
Another male patient, almost two years in analysis, dreamed 
he was looking for a new apartment located ‘near the river’. In 
his associations he spoke of a girl whom he knew and who had 
an apartment not far from the river. “This is the only girl I have 
wanted to be close to in recent years’, he said, ‘but I am afraid 
of her. I would like to go to her apartment and stay there over 
the week-end, yet she then will expect me to sleep with her, and 
I cannot do that.’ The patient is an overt homosexual, has never 
had sexual intercourse with women, but likes to be invited by 
them to their homes and to be taken care of by them ‘in 
a motherly way’, as he puts it —fed, sheltered, and cared for. The 
girl who has the apartment near the river reminds him of his 
youngest sister who is closest to him in age and with whom he 
had ‘the only boy-girl relationship’ he ever had. He grew up in 
a household which was overloaded with females (mother and 
four elder sisters). The dream also reminds him of a time he 
spent in Paris when he used to walk near the Seine. He would 
observe young couples sitting and kissing on the benches near 
the river. Other men also watched these lovers, and one of the 
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men once said to him, ‘It’s funnier watching these yo! 
than going to the movies’. But he felt excluded and 1 
about being an outsider. This he had felt throughou 
As a little boy he felt rejected by his sisters, who wou 
low him to play with them or to take part in their acti 
was the youngest child and always looked up to his s 
help and support. In fact, although thirty years old 
ployed, he still managed to get substantial material supp 
his eldest sister. 

A typical example of a dream about crossing a river 
much information about the dreamer’s cedipal longin, 
anxieties, and ultimately proved a turning point in the 
analysis. The dreamer was a thirty-four-year-old artist 
suffered from a severe washing compulsion and germ pho 
many years, After several analytic sessions in which he 
pressed numerous fantasies about birth and rebirth, the pa 
had a dream in which he was trying to cross a river, He 
sure whether he actually crossed the river or stayed b 
the dream it seemed to him that he did both. "There 
siderable anxiety with the dream. by 

In his associations the patient spoke of the St. Lawrence. 
where he spent his childhood and adolescence. His 
wanting him and his sister, four years his senior, to leat 
play the banjo, had sent the children to a teacher whose h 
was near the river. The teacher was a Negro who lived 
white wife and several children in a cottage, The p 
that there was ‘something sexual’ and ‘highly emba 
this domestic relationship. He also felt that there was '$ 
thing ‘sexual’ about playing music with his sister and ‘ma 


play music on the thing’, he said, ‘love songs and current 
lar hits. As we had only one instrument we would play th 
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ternately on the same banjo.’ The patient then spoke of his sis- 
ter's subsequent marriage and moving with her husband to an- 
other section of the city located ‘across the river’, where he often 
visited them. To do this he had to cross an old rickety bridge 
which swayed in the wind. It had cracks in its floor, and he was 
afraid to walk across. One night, when he wanted to visit his 
sister, he found the bridge had been closed for repairs. Since 
he wanted to be with his sister at all costs—'nothing in the world 
could have stopped me that night', he exclaimed—he made his 
way across the closed bridge. When he had reached the middle 
of the construction, he saw a man near the scaffolding. Perhaps 
it was a workman. The patient became terrified and was sure 
he would be attacked or killed. He ran across the bridge in 
panic and reached his sister’s house stricken with terror. 

Apart from the meaning of these events, it was interesting to 
note the manner in which the patient related them. When he 
recalled learning to play music with his sister near the river, he 
spoke warmly and tenderly. When he came to the episode about 
the stranger on the bridge, his voice became shaky, he was 
blocked repeatedly, and was obviously in great fear. This was all 
the more noteworthy because the patient suffered from a severe 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis and up to that time had hardly 
shown any emotion in his analysis, had never raised his voice or 
altered his tone. He had been five years of age, at the height of 
the cedipus complex, when his father, a carpenter, had died. He 
grew up with his mother and older sister about whom he had 
many thinly veiled incestuous fantasies. Throughout puberty 
he masturbated with his sister's underwear. He was afraid that 
his sperm would go into his mother's and sister's ‘crevices’, (cf. 
my earlier remarks on ‘crevice’ and ‘creek’), and impregnate 
them. To counteract these dangers he had to resort to increas- 
ingly vigorous measures of cleansing and disinfection, using 
Copious amounts of water, soap, and alcohol, and finally resort- 
ing to complex and compulsive washing rituals which he re- 
Peated up to eighty or more times daily. The nocturnal en- 
counter on his way across the river to visit his sister, be it fact 
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or fantasy, has all the characteristics of meeting the dreaded 
river demon and mysterious avenger that figures in so many 
ancient river myths. The patient also had many dreams about 
ghosts and monsters by which he felt threatened. They ulti- 
mately represented his dead father whose vengeance he feared. 
In the transference I was the dangerous avenger who would pun- 
ish him for crossing the river, that is, for going to his sister with 
sexual desires. The stranger at the scaffold on the bridge is rec 
ognizable as the father who was a carpenter. 


A twenty-year-old college girl, in analysis for a little over a 
year, dreamed of a long, winding river in which she was swim- 
ming with her boy friend. The water of the river was slimy ot 
muddy. The river could have been a lake, she added, as an after- 
thought. The long, winding river she first thinks of as a dark 
passage, then as of her genitals, and with the slimy water as of 


her friend's seminal fluid which makes her feel slimy and dirty. | 


She speaks of a lake where she spent her week-ends with her 
friend in great secrecy in a cabin. There they did ‘dirty’ things 
together. Telling them to me, she felt would make me think of 
her as dirty, too. One of these dirty things was her friend's kiss 
ing and sucking her genitals. She did not really like this, and in 


order to be sexually stimulated she fantasied during the pro - 


cedure that she was her friend's sister. Were she his sister, het 
sexual activities with him, she said, would be incestuous and 
taboo. The thought of this excited her. Her friend had a sister 
and recently had told her about his strong erotic attachment to 
his sister and mother. She wanted to know more about it, but 
he refused to tell her more, despite her repeated and excited 
questioning. "There must have been more between him and his 
sister’, she continued, ‘perhaps also something between him and 
his mother’. She felt jealous of his sister. She then recalled vati- 
ous trips she had taken to a mountain stream in her early teens 


She went there with her parents and an elderly gentleman, à - 


friend of her father. On her frequent walks with her father and 
this man along the banks of the river she felt sexually excit 
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and fantasied that her father's friend became sexually attracted 
to her and would secretly make approaches to her. That this did 
not occur disappointed her. 

The patient herself was the muddy river, thinking of herself 
as her friend’s sister and engaging in sexual activities with him 
as her fantasied brother. These desires were directed toward her 
father and, in the transference, toward the analyst thinly dis- 
guised as the ‘elderly gentleman’. Interesting also is the patient’s 
afterthought that it could have been a lake she dreamt about, 
and not a river. In her associations she mentioned a lake. Her 
friend had told her of his desires for both his sister and his 
mother. In her dream this became a river-lake as a condensed 
expression of her sexual wishes and rivalry on two levels: with 
her boy friend she takes his sister’s place (as a river); with her 
father she takes her mother’s place (as a lake). The fact that she 
was swimming with her friend in the dream indicates thé sexual 
nature of her wishes unmistakably. 

A schizophrenic female patient in her mid-twenties dreamt 
about walking toward the East River where a crime is going to 
be committed, perhaps a murder. With the East River she as- 
sociated eating as well as the town of Eaton where her mother 
lives. She hates her mother. ‘I hate every inch of her’, she said. 
‘I could kill her. My mother is treacherous, just like the East 
River.’ 

This patient was an only child who lived with her fairly 
young mother in a sort of sister relationship. The patient herself 
characterizes her mother as an older sister whom she envies be- 
cause she looks better, dresses better, and is married to the pa- 
tient’s father. At bedtime, the patient goes through a series of 
Tituals, one of which consists of eating two or more pears; other- 
wise she cannot fall asleep. She speaks of these pears as ‘mother- 
food’, which also includes cake, biscuits, crackers, candies, ice- 
cream. Most of all she likes pears of a special kind: they must 
be large and round, neither too soft in consistency nor sweet in 
taste. ‘They must be just right’, she said, ‘they must be of the 
shape and consistency of, yes, of the breast’. 
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This brings us to the oral aspects of river symbolism. S 
has been said about its obvious urethral aspects that its 0 
notations perhaps have been to some extent overlooke 
stream of milk from the flowing breast is also a river, 
infant's later reaction of salivation to it. In suckli 
mother’s milk mingles with the baby’s saliva much in thes 
way as the water of the Traun Lake merges with the 
the Traun River at the zone of confluence, the river mou 
some children after full functioning of the salivary glan 
set in, the ‘salivary river’ is sufficiently copious in the 
constant drooling that substantial amounts of fluid are exa 
in this manner. This oral stream daily produced by the: 
may have narcissistic connotations similar to those of the 
nary flow. Abraham reports a girl of four years who calle 
saliva ‘beautiful clean tongue water’. Ferenczi mentions à 
aged about one and a half, who exclaimed when he was 
shown the Danube: ‘What a lot of spit!’ 

Among the theories of impregnation and birth of little 
dren, mentioned by Freud (27), is the fantasy that ‘one 
before the other’, or ‘the man urinates into the woman's c 
ber’ to make her pregnant. But there is another infantile tl 
that prominently refers to the oral zone in bluntly a 
‘that one gets a child by a kiss’. This well-known fantasy ol 
impregnation apparently concerns fantasies of saliva, 4 
confluence of the salivary ‘rivers’ of two kissing people 
zone of contact, the mouth. Certain terms like ‘soul kiss’ 
the German Zungenkuss describe graphically this intin 
sion. Eissler (78) mentions the ancient Greek myth that 
was created from the blood of the Titans. This is rem 
of the fantasy of a fourteen-year-old girl observed by Fre 
to whom being married signified ‘mixing blood’. It may 
ther extended to the idea of mixing intimate fluids, oral} 
otherwise, thus coming closer to a variety of infantile fan 
of impregnation. 

3A mother of a seven-months-old infant remarked about its drooling: 
ever I hold my baby, I always think it’s raining’. 
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Such infantile notions of mixing and fusing fluids orally lead 
us to a further consideration of those drives, libidinal and ag- 
gressive, that Lewin (47) has grouped together as the oral triad: 
to eat, to be eaten, and to sleep. Since the nursling’s eating is 
actually a sucking intake of fluid only, there can, strictly speak- 
ing, be no eating nor being eaten at this stage. There can only be 
drinking and being drunk (or drowned) during the first months 
of infancy. This relation is perhaps better expressed in German, 
which allows the use of the same verb form transitively and in- 
transitively: trinken and ertrinken (drink and drown). The An- 
glo-Saxon word druncian, which is the root of both drunken and 
drown, also indicates this ancient connection. Other expressions 
such as ‘dropping off to sleep’, and ‘falling asleep’, the German 
schlaftrunken and einschlafen, the English ‘groggy’ (from the 
noun, grog, a drink), and the originally Scandinavian doze which 
is akin to ‘dizzy’ in English and to dósig (sleepy) in German dia- 
` lect, further illustrate the connections between sleep and vague 
bodily sensations expressed in terms that are aquatic or suggest 
floating, falling, or being immersed. Similar sensations are ex- 
perienced in dreams and hypnagogic phenomena of falling into 
water, sinking into soft or jellied masses, drowning in swamps 
or junglelike areas, falling into chasms, submerging in crowds 
or crowded places, and the like. If we look at the oral triad from 
the point of view of earliest infancy, when sleeping, drinking, 
and being drunk (or drowned) predominate, and at the same 
time remember that drowning is equivalent to being born, in 
the unconscious, the underlying perinatal connotations of the 
oral triad become perhaps more fully apparent. 

From Lewin’s studies of the dream screen, especially those 
presented in his later papers (49, 50), we learn that '. .- the dor- 
mescent visual impression of the breast . . . becomes the screen 
onto which visual dreams are prójected. . . . Simple dreams (in 
the sense of lacking manifest detail) reproduce one or another 
of the moments of falling asleep at the breast, and they contain 
visual and nonvisual Isakower phenomena. Especially in dreams, 
later experiences may combine with the oral experiences, and 
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by such combination and blending alter the form and co 
of the original experience so that, for example, the dreams 
itself may take on details not derived from nursing 
later observations.’ | 
Elaborating this idea further and pushing our inquiry 
other stage back, the question arises whether sensations of 
type, while taking on details from later perceptions, do n: 
contain earlier elements derived from historically older e 
ences, thus undergoing further modification under the ini 
of the ontogenetically earliest events of infancy. Ascrib; 
accordance with Lewin, the visual and perhaps also 
thermal sensory impressions of an approaching, globelike 
and similar sensations to infantile experiences of the bn 
wish to draw attention to the group of much less defi 
less definable, because formless, phenomena: to the elusive, f 
or foggy, milky or darkish, or otherwise vague and opaq 
sations that also are part of the Isakower phenomena; 
‘oceanic feeling’ which, resting on the imperfect sepa 
breast and ego, characteristically has to do with water and 
ing; and, especially, to those nebulous, amorphous, and ino 
crete states or feelings in which, in Lewin's words, 'the 
dreamer may be immersed? in the substance of the dream. 
screen equivalent’. I am inclined to regard this poorly d 
set of formless, mostly fluid or semifluid phenomena as 
sult of a fusion of infantile experiences of the breast with p 
elements belonging to the earliest (perinatal) infantile si 
arrived at this view not only because of the water symbo 
which is such an integral part of these dreams and states ofi 
ing (including sinking into soft masses, falling, and float 


", Friedman (29) of the ‘bottomless well of 
lines may perhaps result in differentiating 
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but also on the basis of other observations, with particular ref- 
erence to drowning. It is noteworthy that dreams of drowning 
are frequently observed in severe alcoholics, i.e., in patients to 
whom trinken-ertrinken most directly applies. 

A man reported in analysis that the night before, just as he 
was about to fall asleep, he had suddenly remembered a near- 
drowning experience in a lake near a summer resort at the age 
of twelve. The memory (which had emerged after he had talked 
a good deal about water, body fluids, and vague sensations of 
‘dissolving’ during the preceding analytic session) had ‘a paralyz- 
ing quality’, he said, ‘and left me shaky’. That night he had a 
dream in which he lectured before an audience about female 
anatomy. A woman, the president of the local Parent-Teachers 
Association, was lying on a table; he explained to the audi- 
ence the anatomy of the female genitals, pointing to the vari- 
ous parts such as pubes, clitoris, etc., on the naked female 
body. While doing this, he suddenly noticed that a great amount 
of water was bursting forth from the woman's genitals. With 
the woman in the dream the patient, a science teacher, associ- 
ated his mother and with her genitals the lake in which he had 
almost drowned. During the session he also remembered an epi- 
sode in puberty which he spoke of as ‘sleep walking’ to his 
mother’s bedroom. ‘When I woke up I found myself at mother’s 
bed’, he said and continued: ‘A bathtub full of water is also like 
a lake or an ocean’; he then mentioned his fear of being swept 
down the drain pipe of the tub, a fear he had repeatedly alluded 
to on other occasions. 

Schreber, at the height of his illness, had thoughts of being 
drowned. He writes: ‘Every bath I took was connected with 
ideas of drowning . . . the purpose (of “holy baths") was to give 
me opportunity of drowning myself. I nearly always entered the 
bath inwardly afraid that its purpose was to end my life. The 
inner voices . . . made me repeatedly attempt to put my head 
under the water.’ Schreber thus wished to be drowned, and not 
to be eaten. Characteristically, this whole passage about drown- 
ing, in Schreber’s Memoirs, appears in direct connection with 
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his discussion of feeding, forced feeding, refusal of food, 
ministration of food at the mental hospital. It may thus 
sumed that, in Schreber’s unconscious, drowning and o 
were connected in the manner postulated above, the 
wish) of drowning representing the perinatal componi 
fantasies. 

After the birth of his sister, little Hans vehemently prol 
against taking a bath. He had to be given his bath kneeli 
standing; when sitting or lying in it, he was afraid of d 
The college girl who dreamt about a riverlike lake a 
several dreams of ‘being in the river’ and was conscious 
of being drowned by huge tidal waves. In one of her dream 
mother spilled water over her and on the floor. With 
associated the birth of her brother, three years her juniot 
cusing her mother of being inconsiderate and stingy, she eq! 
drowning and spilling water with being born, violently 
her mother for having given birth to her as a female. 

One patient mentioned by Lewin (50) would ask out 
‘Is it raining? when relating an’ experience of the 
screen. Another felt as if he were ‘looking through a 
into some milky substance’. In the dreams of several of 
patients occurred ‘an interesting variant of the wall as 


sents an example of such a fusion. Freud, in his interpre 
further clarifies this relation of birth and breast. He arri 
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the symbolic equation of moon with buttocks (or breasts) via 
the meaning of the French lune, moon, (bottom) and points 
to the anatomical role of the latter in the process of birth. Also, 
the dream of the ‘dark cellar’ described by Helene Deutsch 
seems to belong to this group. Garma's (37) analysand who 
dreamed about a white meteor ready to explode directly associ- 
ated abortion and childbirth with the exploding of the meteor: 
A young woman patient of European extraction had typical 
Isakower phenomena throughout her childhood and adoles- 
cence. When she was falling asleep, a shadowy, globelike, dark- 
ish mass would come nearer and nearer, assume giant propor- 
tions and threaten to crush her. Whenever the patient described 
these experiences in analysis, she also spoke of dark whirlpools 
and of the flowing waters of the Danube in which she might 
drown. ‘These whirlpools are treacherous’, she reported in an- 
other session which took place on her birthday, ‘as bad and 
dangerous as my mother was’. At this point she became depressed 
and said that she felt like crying. She spoke of her mother’s love 
for her younger brother, ‘because he was born a boy. I feel 
empty. I was born a girl . . .a birthday is dangerous, too.’ Several 
weeks later the patient spoke again of a large mass approaching 
and threatening her. This time she visualized it as a large 
amceba enveloping and incorporating her, and, still describing 
how helpless and anxious she felt, she suddenly had the impres- 
sion that ‘it now looks like a dark cloud’ hanging over her and 
immediately associated to it the Biblical Flood, which she called 
Noah’s Flood’. Earlier in the session she had mentioned infan- 
tile fantasies about her father’s Zeus-like greatness and om- 
Dipotence (her father had been a prominent scholar) and had 
said: "Father can do everything. Father can give birth. He is 
male and female all at once. He gave birth to me, just as Zeus. 
did to Pallas Athene, from his head.’ With the help of the Zeus- 
Athene fantasy this patient, who suffered from an unusually 
il female castration complex, denied that she Was ‘water | 
onn is, as a woman by a woman. She felt that she was 
‘born’, that is, from her father's cerebrum. Us 
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It is well to remember that it is not the breast as such 
which the oral triad refers, but rather the feeding, flowing, m 
producing breast. What Lewin has called ‘the oral world’ m 
by necessity have an affinity to the liquid world of natal a 
perinatal life. The breast, by virtue of its fluid-giving functi 
can become fused in the unconscious with both earlier (nat 
‘flood’ experiences and later infantile breast sensations of a mi 
formed (visual-tactile-thermal) type. A highly condensed 
of ‘being in the river’ reported by Róheim (66) suggests a c 
bination of birth, breast, urethral, and genital fantasies, as ifi 
cated by the choice of the symbol river in the dream. Tot 
category probably belong the awakening dreams of which so! 
examples were given earlier. They have been almost uniy 
sally ascribed to vesical sensations and have thus been inl 
preted mostly as urethral dreams, But it is obvious that th 
must have a latent oral content too. Vesical sensations, leadi 
to awakening, rightfully belong to a later stage when sphind 
control is at least partially established. The infant in the ea 
months of life does not awaken from sound sleep because 
urinary needs, but because of oral ones. He awakens, often wil 
a sudden, piercing cry, because he is thirsty or hungry. 
oral awakening is historically older than the urethral awake 
ing. The famous ‘French Governess Dream’ communicated I 


urethral awakening dream (brook-river-lake-ocean), shows 0n 


the later, urethral constituents of the process of awakening, Wl 
its deepest oral and Possibly also natal components. It is ti 
that the idea of flowing water is closely allied to that of sect 
tion, Particularly of urine. But equally close, if not more 
Its association with the intake of and contact with fluid. 
It seems to me that to this earliest substratum of the oral tfi 
ultimately belongs also the classic fantasy of the Weltunté 
gangserlebnis which can be observed in such deeply regresst 
states as Schreber’s Psychosis, and which has been erroneous 
rendered "world destruction fantasy in English. Literally an 
as I see it, significantly, Schreber does not speak of the destrut 
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tion of the world in general. He mentions a definite mode in 
which the world is coming to an end by ‘going under’ or drown- 
ing. Thus, strictly speaking, the world does not break down, as 
Fenichel (9) and others have it. It goes under. That this is the 
real meaning of Weltuntergang is emphasized by Schreber. In 
his repeated references to world catastrophes, he speaks of the 
Biblical Deluge, the story of Noah, and the Greek legend of the 
deluge which only Deucalion and Pyrrha survived. All the early 
myths about a great flood that destroys the world, including the 
legend of the lost continent, Atlantis, have this in common: the 
world goes under and is drowned by the onrushing and over- 
flowing waters unleashed upon the earth. This universal myth 
has been analytically interpreted as a urethral fantasy. I believe 
that we must add to this the oral fantasy of being drowned (in 
Lewin’s terminology, devoured) by the stream of the flowing 
breast, as well as by the ontogenetically oldest flood that bursts 
from the amniotic membrane during birth. This single dra- 
matic event precedes the infant’s oral contact with the breast 
at most by a day or two, and may therefore become fused in 
the unconscious with all later fluid experiences: oral, urethral, 
anal, and genital. 

Since death has no representation in the unconscious, this 
fantasy of ‘going under’ perhaps comes closest to the idea of 
death and its denial. The sun goes under, but rises again. In 
many religious beliefs, as soon as death comes to an individual 
here’, a new life begins for him in ‘the hereafter’. Perhaps the 
observation of the sun sinking into the sea (the German word 
for sunset is Sonnenun tergang) and its emergence anew from it 
at dawn, appears to us so magnificent because this daily birth 
and death of the sun furnishes the ‘certainty’ that dying is not 
dying, but a birth. The denial of death implied in religious be- 
liefs so common to all mankind finds powerful support from 
the Observation of nature itself: sun, stars, seasons, Seas, and 
Tivers. 

At the beginning of this chapter, I spoke of the universality 
of river symbolism embracing both birth and death, and also 
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mentioned the ancient view of the ocean as an alle 
infinite river. The ‘underworld’ as the abode of the 
other shore' from which no mortal returns, the rivers 
Styx, Acheron and Cocytus, which flow through thi 
world', the way to which leads over the edge of the ea 
the oceanic stream, are all related to going down, goi 
being submerged in the aquatic realm. Burial customs, 
ing river burials (Attila, Alaric), cremation and fun 
may be part of this symbolism, as in the unconscious, 
and water are interchangeable, and ultimately repre 
birth and death. This is perhaps also the reason why 
rebirth, being born and dying, are unconsciously i 
One great symbolic link, water, or more precisely, flo 
connects them throughout human existence. The 
Weltuntergang, coming closest to the idea of death, 
closest to the idea of birth, rebirth, and eternal life. 


MYTHOLOGY, HISTORY, AND GEOGRAPHY. 


All civilization originally was a river civilization, and th 
reason to believe that precivilization also developed al 
banks of rivers. Streams provided water for human being 
animals, fertile land in the valleys, relatively easy 
tion, and avenues for exploration. Neanderthal Man a 
delberg Man were river dwellers. Most cave drawings ¢ 
historic man were found in the valley of the Vezére ] 
permanent human encampments during the mesolithic a 
isted near riverbanks, beaches, and lake shores. To 
further back, the fossils of Pithecanthropus were 
along the bank of the Solo River. 

Turning to the great river civilizations in recorded h 
which center around the Nile, Mesopotamia—the lant 
twin rivers—the Indus, Brahmaputra, etc., we find 
of river symbolism in great number. To mention on 
the Gilgamesh epos and the Biblical flood story mod 
the Isis-Osiris myth; the ceremonials accompanying the 
tions of the Nile; the Semitic water cults, and many m 
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the fact that civilization started on and around the river,— 
which in this sense is the mother of the civilized world" as we 
know it,—certain river features may be schematically grouped 
as: 1, a creative object; 2, a feeding object; 3, a healing and puri- 
fying object; 4, a libidinous and perilous object. 

The first two aspects have been briefly discussed in the pre- 
ceding pages in an attempt to clarify the river as a symbol of 
birth and breast. Flowing water as a healing and purifying agent 
has found ample analytic elaboration in the writings of Jones 
(41, 42), Róheim (65, 66), Bonaparte (zz), and other authors 
who have discussed the meaning of water cults, initiation rites, 
other religious practices such as baptism, ablutions, and the 
like. Related to these are fantasies about the healing powers of 
water in medicine,!? legendary fountains of youth, magnetic 
and other magic fluids which bind all living beings together 
and emanate a special healing force. Franz Anton Mesmer 
(1734-1815), who combined these ideas into a therapeutic sys- 
tem,? received his patients in a magnificent suite in the midst 
of which stood a large basin of water containing sulphuric acid. 

From time immemorial to the present day, streams, fountains, 
springs,—‘the living waters’ of Scriptural texts,-have been as- 
sociated with magic and healing cults. Among his more than 
two hundred observations on the medicinal properties of water, 
Pliny discussed what sorts of water produce fertility, protect the 
embryo, cause forgetfulness, improve memory, cure love and 
insanity. A more recent example is the story of a boy, Joseph 

11 For Homer the ‘genesis of all’ is the river Oceanus, which surrounds the 
earth; it is closely associated with ‘mother Tethys’. To Thales is attributed the 
notion that water is the primary substance from which all developed and which 
the earth rests upon. Anaxagoras held that ‘rivers take their being . . . from the 
Waters in the earth; for the earth is hollow, and has waters in its cavities’, 
Leonardo da Vinci, who planned to write a book on water, still believed that 
very great rivers flow underground’. 

_ It is interesting that in Germany, for example, the term Medizin as a remedy 
15 popularly applied to a fluid, never to a solid substance. 

_18The word ‘therapy’ itself is derived from the Greek therapia which is be- 
lieved by some authors to refer originally to a town of this name located on the 


Bosporus, In Homeric times streams were regarded as ‘youth rearers, because the 
liquid gives growth’ (6o). 
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Vitolo, in the Bronx section of New York City (13). 
boy, eight years of age, who had attended the mo 
The Song of Bernadette, had visions in which the 
peared to him on a rock for several successive eveni 
ing him to construct a chapel in her honor and annoui 
a spring of miraculous power would gush forth in 
The boy, who came from a poor Italian family, rel 
story to his relatives and neighbors, and soon crowds 
gather at the place, sometimes amounting to tho 
people. Among those who came were many sick peo 
cially paralytics, who prayed for the miracle. Recovery 
in only one or two cases and seemed to be very doubt! 
as the spring did not materialize, the boy reported 
Madonna had told him she would no longer appear. Fi 
time, however, people continued to flock to the place, « 
in the mud and hoping to find the promised fountain. 
This story is reminiscent of Lourdes, of which Blani 
writes: "The town of Lourdes in France is situated . 
banks of the mountain stream Gave du Pau. ... On 
11, 1858, Bernadette Soubicous, a girl of fourteen . 
niche above a grotto . . . an apparition of the Virgin 
Mary. In all she saw this apparition nineteen times. 
one of these visions, she was directed to drink and to 
face in a corner of the cave where she saw only mud. SI 
with her hands and uncovered a Spring. . . . It was thiss 
which, uncovered, now flows at the rate of thirty thousant 
of water a day and which furnishes the water for the cere 
baths given to the pilgrims . . .’ (italics added). 
In the cult of the Virgin, reference is made to her 
well of mercy’ throughout medieval literature. With reg 
Lewin’s oral triad and its implications for the understa 
of clinical manifestations, a therapeutic suggestion by Th 


«In the fairy tale, The Water of Life, contained in the Grimm 
the aging sick king can be cured of his illness only by the water from a 
which the youngest son finds, with the help of a dwarf, in the underw 
the healing water he also finds a Virgin princess, d 
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Aquinas is interesting. He recommended sleeping and bathing 
as remedies for depression. 

The river as an object of libidinal desire has apparently al- 
ways existed associated with a feeling of the unknown, the beau- 
tiful, and the mysterious, that seems closely connected with 
fantasies of rivers, seas, and oceans. Rivers and streams are often 
beautiful; but for whom is all the yearning and love, the nos- 
talgic desire so ardently expressed in thousands of poems and 
songs? What is this profound and powerful appeal so often 
described in legends, myths, and fairy tales? The answer, of 
course, comes from the poets themselves. They tell us that the 
lure of the mysterious and unknown, of the ‘dark’ and the ‘deep’ 
and the sea, are basically the same—the perennial longing for 
the mother as well as the perils connected with it. A relatively 
modern poet, Algernon Charles Swinburne, expresses it 


I will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea, 

I will go down to her, I and none other, 
Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me. 


An old Portuguese folk song which resembles Die Lorelei warns 


Danger lurks for him who listens 

Where the singing mermaid glistens; Vor 

Gaze not on her, gaze not on her, 

Gaze not on her, fisherman! 
In a Latin ‘Bestiary’ of the twelfth century water is called ‘a 
pleasant wet nurse' which acts as a good mother, in contrast to 
‘human parents who . . . often devour their children’ (73). But 
an Egyptian papyrus contains the somber warning: "Beware 0 
the woman from abroad . . . look not upon her when she comes, 
and know her not. She is like the vortex of deep waters note 
whirling is unfathomable’ A Sumerian myth, almost five THOR: 
sand years old, has the old woman Nunbarshegunu instruct her 
daughter Ninlil how to win the love of the god Enlil (66). 


At the pure river, O maid, at the pure river, 
Wash thyself, 
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O Ninlil, walk along the bank of Idnunbirdu, 
The bright-eyed, the lord, the bright-eyed . . . 
Enlil will see thee . . . 

The bright-eyed . . . will kiss thee! 


Ninlil, who follows her mother's advice, is impre; 
Enlil's *water going into her' and conceives the m 
Nanna. Later, Enlil takes on the form of the ‘man of tl 
the man-devouring river’, letting his ‘water go into the 
again. It is further noteworthy that this myth, like the Gi 
epos mentioned earlier, also contains the story of a 

The myth of Heracles is another example. In one 
stories, the cleaning of the Augean stables by flushing 
a river, anal-urethral connotations prevail. Among oth 
Heracles has to perform in the service of Erysteus, 
Argos, is one which takes him to the river Oceanus, that 
border of the world. Here lives a monster, the son of 
nymph, which has three bodies, a famous herd of cattle, 
two-headed dog Orthis, a brother of Cerberus. ‘In re: 
adventures of Heracles’, observes Róheim (66), ‘one is st 
by the frequency with which he conquers someone W 
structs the passage of the traveler,—the passage to the 
low or into the vagina’. As indicated elsewhere (58), 
river god or demon, in medieval stories frequently the 
none other than the father who does not permit the so 
in these tales usually appears as the young hero, adventi 
explorer) to proceed unopposed on his journey of 
These are variations of cedipal strivings, the symbolic 
of river with sister, breast, and mother, pointing directh 
Incestuous conflict in the hero’s life and to the castration 
connected with it. 

The same situation is reflected in certain languages 
a definite gender is commonly attached to the names 
such as German and French, which distinguish die D 
Moldau, la Seine, la Meusej5 from der Rhein, der 


15In some regions of Germany, incidentally, this word is used as 
slang for the female genital, 
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Rhéne. In Hebrew, nahar (river) has both masculine and femi- 
nine genders. The corresponding Arabic nahr is masculine, but 
mijra meaning small river is both masculine and feminine. In 
Latin all river names are masculine, in English neuter. How- 
ever, the specific symbolism connected with them can be found 
also in English, in certain popular songs, for instance, that des- 
cribe the longing for the loveliness of the Swanee River as com- 
pared with the majestic virility of Old Man River, the Missis- 
sippi. Russians often refer to the Volga as ‘Little Mother’ and 
to the Don as ‘Little Father’. Though the English word is 
neuter, its French equivalent riviére is feminine, their Latin 
root ripa also being feminine. The contemporary Italian poet 
Barolini says of the Astichello River, ‘she’s irresistible as a boy's 
first love', and of another river near Vicenza, 'she is a generous 
giver’, 

Paul Friedman (30) speaks of the river as ‘the water of desire’. 
Whenever the cedipal desire is expressed, it seems to me that the 
river becomes female in language as well as in feeling, thus 
turning into an object of strongly cathected libidinal longings 
and expressions. This is perhaps the reason why so many ex- 
uberant poems and love songs are directly addressed. to rivers 
and the celebration of their beauty and romantic scenery (such 
as songs about die schóne, blaue Donau). Names like those of 
the river Marne (from mater), the Virgin River in Utah, the 
Ilse River in Germany (of which Heine speaks as ‘Princess Ilse’), 
and the Amazon River suggest the same connection. In such a 
setting the rivers are the habitat of beautiful nymphs, naïads, 
and other seductive females. When, on the other hand, castra- 
tion fear is expressed, river names apparently assume a mascu- 
line gender in language as well as fantasy, and their threatening 
character is then expressed through the presence of dangerous 
and avenging river gods opposed to the wanderer's crossing.”° 


1©Spuyten Duyvil, a seven-mile tidal channel which connects the Hudson 
River with the East River at New York, thus making an island of Manhattan, is 
named for the vow of a legendary Dutchman who said he would swim the creek 
in the dark—'in spite of the Devil’, 
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Here, perhaps, lies the explanation for Frazer's (24) an 
deities and Réheim’s (64) dangerous demons found 
ous myths in which rivers are agents of punishmei 
The bisexual meaning of the river symbol can also 
the traditional nicknames of the Mississippi, from t 
‘Great Waters’ to ‘Ole Miss’, the American ‘Father 
and ‘Old-Big-Strong’ to the French ‘La Belle Rivière 
also used for the Ohio River. The explorer Marq 
the Mississippi, Conception, the same name the 

had for some time—Rio de la Concepción. In the 
Mississippi there is even a Story of a duel between a 


gentleman from New Orleans and a Frenchman over thi 
of the river. 


A second part of this study on River Symbolism and the References ¥ 
sequently be published in This QUARTERLY, 


CLINICAL MANIFESTATIONS OF 
AMBIVALENCE 


BY MORRIS W. BRODY, M.D. (PHILADELPHIA) 


The term ambivalence was introduced by Bleuler, to designate 
contradictory feelings of love.and hate directed simultaneously 
toward the same person. Most psychoanalysts would consider an 
object relationship to be ambivalent whenever impulses to de- 
stroy and to preserve the object coexist. Bergler, however, has 
pointed out that the term has been used to describe practically 
all contradictory feelings including conflicts between love and 
hate, submission and aggression, masculine and feminine, good 
and bad, dirty and meticulous (5). Some analysts apply the term 
in all its consequences to the contrasting introjected images of 
the ‘good’ and ‘bad’ mother, some to quick shifting between 
introjection and projection, others to the conflict of indecision, 
and to the struggle between the life and death instincts. Bleuler 
also considers synchronous laughing and crying to be a mani- 
festation of schizophrenic ambivalence (6). Ambivalent feelings, 
Bleuler says, are the exception among normal persons who make 
a decision between contradictory values. But the abnormal per- 
son often cannot conciliate these opposing values; hate and love 
are felt simultaneously without either of the affects influencing 
the other. According to Alexander the antithesis self-love and 
object love explains why all love objects are enemies to narcis- 
sism and may under certain conditions become objects of hate 
(4). Rambert finds ambivalence to be rooted in the fact that 
Parents are visualized sometimes as benevolent and at other 
times as malevolent; thus ambivalence is a result of projection 
(12). Bornstein believes that in early latency the conflicts be- 
tween superego and instinctual drives in the struggle against 
Masturbation result in heightened ambivalence (7). Eidelberg 
Considers ambivalence to be a defense mechanism (9). 


——- 
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Freud considered ambivalence inherent in the nature of 
infantile sexuality both from the child’s unlimited demands for 
love and the impossibility of fulfilling its sexual wishes. He said 
one might believe even that this first relation of the child is 
doomed to extinction by the very reason of its being the first. 
With the child’s intense love there is always present a strong 
aggression; and the more passionately the child loves, the more 
sensitive it will be to disappointments and frustrations coming 
from that object. In the end, love capitulates to the accumu- 
lated hostility (zz). Elsewhere this statement is reaffirmed by 
Freud who said that we cannot go so far as to assert that the 
ambivalence of emotional cathexis is a universally valid psy- 
chological law; i.e., that it is quite impossible to feel great love 
for a person without the accompaniment of hatred perhaps as 
great, and vice versa. Mature adults do, undoubtedly, succeed 
in separating these two attitudes and do not find themselves com- 
pelled to hate their love objects or to love as well as hate their 
enemies, This attitude seems to be the result of adult develop- 
ment, but in childhood, ambivalence is evidently the rule. 
Many adults retain this archaic trait throughout life. It is char- 
acteristic of obsessional neurotic personalities that in their 
object relations love and hate counterbalance each other (1o). 

Abraham considered the early oral period as preambivalent 
(2). In a later period of orality, the infant becomes prepon- 
derantly ambivalent toward its object. This ambivalence is in- 
tensified by bowel training. In the genital period the individual 
overcomes his ambivalent attitude. 

The sense of omnipotence of some infants is traumatically 
disrupted by their distorted perception of suckling as a maternal 
aggression, as being passively pierced; bowel training is also 
sometimes experienced as passive victimization. Ambivalence is 
the outward manifestation of a desperate unconscious struggle 
between the wish to be penetrated, orally and anally, and an 
anxious denial of this dangerous wish by an aggressive pretense 
that autarchy is preserved (5). 


"This concept has been confirmed clinically (8). It is further 
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illustrated by an instance reported by a colleague. He had can- 
celed an appointment with his patient, a dental surgeon, who 
appeared for the next hour but because of external circum- 
stances the therapist could not meet with him. In the following 
hour the patient weakly protested against this treatment and 
reported the following dream. 


I walked into a room that reminded me of this office. There was 
a child who had wires in its mouth, stretching the mouth forci- 
bly open. The wires extended around the back of the neck, 
around the body, pinning its arms to the side, and both ends of 
the wire were forcibly jammed up the anus. 


The dream depicts treatment as an oral and an anal attack 
in which the patient is unable to do anything in his own behalf, 
It is also a disguised wish for passive anal and oral gratification. 


It is generally agreed that so long as there is no conception 
of objects we cannot talk of ambivalence. The nascence of 
ambivalence is in that stage of development in which the infant 
begins to relinquish its passive narcissistic oral and anal libidinal 
attitudes for more active object libidinal ones, Ambivalence 
seems to become exaggerated in those infants who are pre- 
vented from expressing their angry protest against oral and 
anal frustrations, The resulting sadism is isolated and displaced 
from the object toward whom it might reasonably have been 
directed to an attribute of the object. The infant also reacts as 
if the parental aggression was not directed toward it but was 
aimed at its behavior, i.e., its oral and anal sadistic impulses, 
and the isolation of the sadistic impulses is re-enforced. 

The isolation of sadistic impulses causes the individual to feel 
a sense of helplessness and it is this sense of helplessness that 
creates the clinical manifestations of ambivalence, The am- 
bivalent person vainly struggles to free himself from this feeling 
of helplessness. Since he feels helpless to do anything in his own 
behalf, he believes himself to be the victim of a hostile en- 
vironment. He reacts to the environment with a pseudo aggres- 
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sion which is his way of achieving love. Typically, this reaction 
is engendered in a child by an unloving parent or nurse who 
provokes the child to excesses of rage and then forces it into 
Passive obedience. 

As a result of isolating his sadistic impulses, the ambivalent 
person is not capable of experiencing strong affects, either love 
or hate. Without an adequate inner sense of security, he lacks 
a frame of reference for realistic evaluation of external percep- 
tions. Defined as the presence of two contradictory psychic 
strivings, the term, ambivalence, is an oversimplification which 
is not helpful clinically because it refers to various facets of a 
complex psychic state of affairs. It is helpful only to describe 
ambivalence precisely in terms of object relationships. 

When the child first becomes aware that there is a world 
around it which it cannot control, its narcissistic state of magi- 
cal omnipotence is shaken. It becomes painfully aware that its 
gratifications are not determined by its wishes. Essentially he- 
donistic and concerned only with the gratification of its primi- 
tive sensual cravings, it is not likely that the concept of a parent 
being outside itself is yet formed in the infant’s mind. The in- 
fant's concern is what is being done to and for it rather than 
who is doing it; it is not so much the parent as the fulfilment 
of the infants creature comforts. The transition from the pas- 
sive oral-receptive phase into the active one of chewing and 
biting is a difficult step for a child who has been forced into 
passivity by an anxious or hostile mother. ‘In a child who has 
been disappointed or overindulged in the sucking period, the 
pleasure of biting, the most primitive form of sadism, will be 
emphasized. Thus the formation of character in such a child 
begins under the influence of an abnormally pronounced am- 
bivalence of feeling’ (3). In such a child, the commencement of 
toilet training, passive sexual feelings, and the active sadistic 
feelings are associated. Painfully aware of its dependence on out- 
side forces for its comfort and increasingly cognizant of its own 
helplessness, such a child would like to destroy the forces out- 
side itself which frustrate it but it dares not because its very ex- 
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istence is dependent on them. Unable to find a compromise, the 
child isolates its sadistic impulses in an attempt to regain mas- 
tery. It is as though it remains fixed in a state of being ready to 
bite and yet not daring to do so. 

This state of surrender, literally a fixation in bitter helpless- 
ness, corresponds clinically to the state of ambivalence which 
manifests itself in insoluble contradictory strivings. These con- 
tradictory strivings are more apparent than real. They stem 
essentially from the feeling of hopelessness against which the 
individual defends himself with helplessness. 


The following incident typifies the ambivalent conflict. A 
woman with a severe obsessive-compulsive neurosis constantly 
demanded relief from her difficulties, Toward the therapist she 
remained quite impersonal. During one of many analytic ses- 
sions in which she tearfully described her husband as unreason- 
able, inconsiderate, cruel, and having no kind regard for her, 
the therapist said, ‘You must be quite angry with your husband’. 
The patient was shocked, denied vehemently that she felt angry 
with her husband, said she loved him very much, but admitted 
she was possibly hurt by his behavior toward her and often 
wished he would treat her with more kindness. She truthfully 
felt no real hostility toward the husband. She loved him very 
much and did everything in her power to make him happy. In 
reality her reaction was one of helplessness. She hoped her hus- 
band would treat her more kindly, and believed that her hurt 
feeling could in some magic way produce the desired kindness 
of which she had long ago been deprived. When she was asked 
why she did not tell her husband that she was displeased with 
his behavior, she replied that she would not dare for fear that it 
would make him angry. Actually it was her passive demand 
that the husband supply her frustrated need for love that caused 
him to be angry with her. Her conditioned resort to helpless- 
Dess as a solution to her need provoked the problem. 

In an ambivalent relationship there is no sound object-libidi- 
nal involvement. In an adult relationship libido flows as a 
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continuum between the two persons involved. In an ambivalent 
relationship libido flows only in one direction. It is entirely 
utilitarian and only one individual is favored or neglected. The 
relationship is always partial and the affective reactions toward 
the object are displaced to certain attributes of the object. 
There can be no reconciliation between these reactions that 
remain isolated one from the other. Problems of ambivalence 
are the basis of many marital difficulties. A female patient talked 
for hours describing the intolerable behavior of her husband, 
implying that if the husband would change, everything would 
be well with her. When we suggested that she could best spend 
her time in treatment talking about herself and her problem, 
she replied that she was talking of her problem: her husband. 
She would have no problem if, by magic, we could change her 
husband, Since the ambivalent person isolates his affective re- 
actions, he evaluates a sensory perception in terms of the values 
he believes inherent in the object perceived, Such an evaluation 
cannot be reliable. A realistic appraisal of a situation can only 
be arrived at by utilization of all the cognitive faculties. 

A patient one day came into the office for an analytic hour 
saying, ‘You are angry with me today, aren't you?” The patient 
reported that as he walked into the room he had noticed that 
the therapist had raised an eyebrow. In response to questioning, 
the patient said he was feeling friendly toward the therapist. 
When asked how he thought the therapist was feeling toward 
the patient, the patient replied, ‘O.K. You were very friendly; 
you greeted me with a big smile and seemed pleased to see me.’ 
In this instance the patient apparently felt friendly toward the 
analyst, believed that the therapist felt similarly, yet did not 
trust either of these postulates, preferring to accept what to him 
seemed more reliable evidence. Either he had seen or imagined 
he had seen the therapist's raised eyebrow to which gesture the 
patient had arbitrarily assigned the significance of the thera- 
pist's anger toward him. As a result of his life experiences, this 
man was an angry, hostile person. Completely intimidated by 
an overwhelming, ambitious mother and a successful father who 
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was dissatisfied with his son's accomplishment, the patient had 
not dared allow himself to become aware of his hostility. Re- 
pressing this emotion, he was conditioned to seek cryptic evi- 
dence of counterhostility. 

A similar displacement from a patient's affective attitude to- 
ward the therapist and his reaction toward certain attributes of 
the therapist is revealed in the following incident. Free associa- 
tions during an analytic session led the patient to think of a 
bird, a bird's neck, wringing the bird's neck, and the therapist. 
The patient said, ‘It sounds as though I am feeling angry with 
you today, but it can't be so because I feel quite friendly toward 
you'. Further investigation proved that in fact the patient felt 
friendly, but that he also felt envious because he believed the 
therapist had achieved greater success in life than had the 
patient himself. It was his feeling of frustration that evoked his 
latent anger. 

The following dream clearly illustrates the ambivalent con- 
flict of a male patient with a severe obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis. 


I was captured by cannibals, They placed me in a huge stewing 
pot and I seemed to melt to a massive pile of rice. The pile of 
rice seemed to become larger and larger. 


The dream expresses the patient's feeling of helplessness in his 
orally aggressive world. The pile of rice that continues to grow 
and grow expresses the patient's unconscious thought that he 
can overpower the world by his passive helplessness; i.e., gorge 
the cannibals with rice until they choke. Helplessness became 
his method of retaliation, of orally aggressive retribution. 
Whenever the ambivalent person feels threatened or abused, 
he regresses to a state of helplessness which seems his only 
weapon for defending himself. Using this defense, he errone- 
ously either perceives himself as being a hostileaggressive per- 
son instead of the helpless one he actually is, or, to conceal from 
himself his helplessness, he believes himself overwhelmed by 
gigantic forces impossible of being coped with by any human 
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being. The ambivalent person attempts to solve this problem 
by externalizing it, as though to say, ‘I am not helpless; I am in 
the hands of Fate’, This characteristic of ambivalent thinking 
is illustrated in the following remark of a woman patient. 
‘When I was pregnant, I took innumerable vitamin pills so this 
would make my baby healthy.’ This woman who placed all her 
faith in vitamin pills would not allow herself to show any love 
toward her child because her doing so might in some way harm 
it. Although she could place hope in vitamins, book learning, 
and doctors’ instructions, she judged that any expression of 
love or any other emotion was not trustworthy and therefore 
potentially detrimental to her child. The repression of her own 
emotional responses had caused this patient to become a chaoti- 
cally disorganized personality, and yet she was rearing her child 
in the same atmosphere of emotional deprivation she herself 
had experienced. 

Believing himself treated badly, the ambivalent person hates 
(even though he may love) the malefactor; believing himself 
well treated, he loves (even though he may hate) the benefactor; 
nor is the ambivalent person concerned with the object’s libidi- 
nal ties with him. He is not particularly interested in whether 
he is being loved or hated. His sole concern is whether he is 
made comfortable or uncomfortable. 

_ The question must be raised as to why the ambivalent person 
is so ready to place his fate in someone else's hands or in forces 
outside of himself. This maneuver enables him to imagine his 
autarchy, and thereby control the external object. Should the 
object then withdraw love, the ambivalent person can retaliate 
by also withdrawing love, thus forcing the object to bestow love. 

The ambivalent person behaves as though he neither loves 
nor hates, and although he may appear hostile, he is not in so 
far as his reaction is appropriate to the situation. He feels he 
was treated badly and this to him means he was hated; there- 
fore he responds with hate. Whenever the ambivalent person 
appears friendly, he is not really feeling so since his reaction is 
appropriate only to the immediate situation. Because he is well 
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treated, this to him means he is loved; therefore he responds 
with love. 


SUMMARY 


Ambivalence describes a disturbance of libidinal development, 
but the term tends to lose significance when applied to the 
protean clinical manifestations of all psychopathological bipo- 
larities, Ambivalence is described as a dynamic concept, al- 
though in the literature it is often referred to in a structural 
sense and as such it is employed with varying meanings. Ambiva- 
lence is a psychic striving and is essentially narcissistically 
hedonistic in nature. It is most intense in the infant who has 
been subjected to gross oral and anal deprivations and is there- 
fore retarded in differentiating between itself and the outside 
world. Such an infant imperfectly distinguishes the parent, as a 
person, from the traumatic behavior of the parent toward it. 
Ambivalence manifests itself clinically as a partial object rela- 
tionship. There is an isolation of the libidinal affective reaction 
toward the object in favor of an affective reaction toward an 
attribute of the object. Since the ambivalent person is so pain- 
fully aware of his dependence on the outside world, he does not 
fully feel nor express his hostility to frustration. Whenever he 
is challenged, he feels helpless to do anything in his own behalf. 
Unable to find a reasonable, adaptive compromise, he defends 
his helpless state with further helplessness in the service of 
achieving a magical autarchy; thus he externalizes the problem 
and temporarily relieves himself of feeling helpless. He sees 
himself as a victim of overwhelming outside forces and justifies 
his reaction of passivity as appropriate to the situation. Help- 
lessness, often masked by pseudo aggression, is then employed 
in the service of magical omnipotence allowing the ambivalent 
person to consider these overwhelming outside forces as poten- 
tially under his control. The ambivalent person, feeling wholly 
helpless, behaves as though his affective reactions do not origi- 
nate within himself but rather are reactions to outside stimula- 
tions. He lacks, therefore, a frame of reference for realistic 
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appraisal of his sensory perceptions. It is as though he neither 
loves nor hates. Whenever he believes himself to be hated, he 
withdraws love as though this were a magical maneuver which 
will compel the object to bestow love. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF 
AN EROTIZED TRANSFERENCE 


BY ERNEST A. RAPPAPORT, M.D. (CHICAGO) 


A specific type of transference has been described in the litera- 
ture under various names, sometimes in a cursory manner and 
at other times more exhaustively. It is the type of transference 
Blitzsten used to call erotized transference, or erotization of 
transference. By the term he meant an excessive libidinization or 
hypercathexis of the transference. Appearing quite early in the 
analysis, it is responsible for such a tenacious form of resistance 
that the patient often must be referred to another analyst, some- 
times even against the patient’s protest. The term erotization in- 
dicates a desire of the patient to overplay the erotic component 
in the transference. Blitzsten would often remark that he never 
saw a person who was ‘oversexed’. Persons who claimed to be so 
invariably turned out to be ‘undersexed’. In transference, an 
excess of the erotic component indicates an especially strong 
resistance. This is not transference neurosis, a term that is often 
used to imply an especially intense so-called ‘dependent trans- 
ference’. (Freud introduced the term transference neurosis only 
in juxtaposition to neurosis proper and merely as a synonym for 
transference.) It is also not the same as primitive dependent 
transference, characteristic of nearly every transference. 
Blitzsten! noted that in a tranference situation the analyst is 
seen as if he were the parent, while in erotization of the trans- 
ference he is the parent. The patient does not even acknowl- 
edge the as if. In the transference, therefore, something takes 
place between patient and analyst similar to the archaic situa- 
tion, while in an erotized transference the patient insists on re- 
instituting the archaic situation itself and refuses to tolerate 
any deviation from it. According to Freud, erotization has the 
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effect of impairing an ego function (9, 70). In erotization of the 
transference the ego functions of reality testing and critical judg- 
ment are profoundly impaired. Patients engaged in erotizing 
the transference have not gradually developed a feeling of at- 
tachment to the analyst as if he were the parent. Consequently 
they do not feel embarrassed and somewhat ashamed when this 
is discovered and interpreted to them. They insist unequivocally, 
from the very beginning, that they want the analyst to behave 
toward them as the parent. They are angry and not reticent to 
express this anger openly when the analyst does not immediately 
comply with their demands. 

This behavior is at considerable variance with Freud's defi- 
nition of transference in 1905 when he declared ‘transference 


becomes the most powerful ally of analysis if its presence can , 
be guessed (erraten) each time and translated to the patient’ ' 


(zz), or in 1909 when he stated ‘transference acts the stronger 
the less its existence is suspected’ (72). Here nothing is left to be 
guessed or suspected, the patient screams out that he wants his 
fantasy to be reality. The characteristics of this type of transfer- 
ence are also not those postulated by William Silverberg. In his 
opinion transference should have two essential qualities: it 
should be ‘irrational . . . and disagreeable to the person experi- 
encing it’ (16). To such a patient it does not appear irrational 
that the analyst should be his parent, quite the contrary; instead 
of feeling transference to be disagreeable, he takes pleasure in 
it. Such an erotization of transference corresponding to a severe 
disturbance of the sense of reality is indicative of the severity 
of the illness. These patients are not neurotics, they are ‘border- 
line’ cases or ambulatory schizophrenics. They take it for granted 
that being analyzed means to get a parent, preferably a better 
parent than the previous one. Their behavior, therefore, ap- 
pears ego syntonic to them, but they are surprised by the ana- 
lyst’s behavior which they feel is stubborn and inconsiderate. 
The analytic situation is hereby reversed and the patient, in- 
stead of trying to change for the sake of the analyst, expects the 
analyst to change out of love for the patient. Though the ana 
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lytic situation is especially liable to such distortion, these pa- 
tients try to convert every significant person into a parent, the 
boss, the minister, the teacher, the business partner, or of course 
the marital partner (the actual one having been chosen in an 
unrealistic way). To achieve their goal they are alternately in- 
gratiating and obnoxious in each of these relationships and con- 
sequently they alienate everybody. Instead of learning from 
failure, however, and changing their attitude, they only make 
more and more of a nuisance of themselves until they are com- 
pletely lonely and isolated. The analyst then is really their last 
hope and refuge. With a desperate determination bordering on 
panic, they must win him at any price. This puzzling behavior 
can be understood only if we consider that these patients to a 
certain extent are justified in their persistent search for a per- 
son whom they think they can transform into a parent. Even 
though they have had parents in the legal sense, they have never 
had a parent with whom they could establish real contact. They 
have felt, therefore, as one of my patients used to say, ‘at loose 
ends’, as if in a vacuum, 

Adolph Stern (r7) reported that patients representing border- 
line states whose one or both parents had gross psychopathology 
or who had been deserted by one or both parents are hungry 
for love to such an extent that they develop right from the start 
a dependent transference of a precedipal nature, in which they 
make use of every device to convince themselves and to test the 
analyst in determining whether this new parent is more de- 
pendable, constant, benevolent, surely less punitive and more 
permissive than their own parents were. Stern uses the word love 
rather loo;ly because these patients who never experienced 
love in their own lives could not be hungry for something about 
which they did not know. They are hungry, however, for some- 
thing they did experience sporadically and never consistently, 
namely, contact. In analysis they wish for direct physical con- 
tact, the bodily closeness of sharing the couch with the analyst,— 
whom they want to sit or lie next to,—the close contact of rough- 
housing or wrestling, or at least its substitute, a verbal battle, a 
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scrap. Delicate shadings and meanings of a true love are alien 
to them; their contact more closely resembles something rough 
as sandpaper. That these patients are insensitive to the finer 
nuances of contact is proof that they lacked contact even at a 
precedipal stage, a fact they betray by the words they use to indi- 
cate contact, such as roughhousing, pawing, scrapping, poking, 
or pulling, and by their persistence in provoking, annoying, and 
antagonizing the analyst, and by their wish to turn the analysis 
into a row or a brawl. All the while they are fearful that they 
will lose contact with the parent and therefore try to maintain a 
continuous atmosphere of tension with occasional flare-ups, but 
without release. Having been quite aware of the lack of interest 
or mere show of interest displayed by their rather distant par- 
ents, these patients have very intense feelings of worthlessness 
and lack of self-respect. They try to overcome these painful feel- 
ings by stirring up the parent, even to the point of rage, to prove 
the only power they have over the parent, the power of arousing 
him to anger. 

One patient compared himself to a gadfly, who stings his host 
into rage. When I did not respond to his relentless challenge, he 
felt neglected, talked in a whisper, and yawned in a most pro- 
vocative manner. Another patient said: ‘Even if you get red in 
your face denying that you are my father, I shall persist seeing 
my father in you’. He was determined to make me roughhouse 
with him in verbal arguments akin to those he had had with his 
father, which served in place of actual physical encounters with 
his father when he was a child. The father, a former pugilist 
turned businessman, desired to train the boy to succeed him in 
his interrupted career as a fighter. Of course in so doing he also 
acted out his pederastic impulses. In the morning, the father 
would be lying on his back, and the boy would come into bed 
with him and climb on top of him. When the boy grew older, 
however, the father preferred to roughhouse with the boy's 
younger sister and bought him a pony instead. But the boy did 
not want to accept this pony as a satisfactory substitute because 


Ps could not make the pony lie on its back, as his father had 
one. 
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If the analyst is of the opposite sex, the patient's craving for 
rough contact of a more or less diffuse kind will be somewhat 
disguised by a stormy demand for the more conventional genital 
contact. Should the analyst reject this demand, the patient, es- 
pecially a woman, will claim to be deeply hurt and humiliated. 
Freud referred to this situation when he wrote: ‘With one type 
of woman, to be sure, this attempt to preserve the love-transfer- 
ence for the purposes of analytic work without gratifying it will 
not succeed. These are women of an elemental passionateness; 
they tolerate no surrogates; they are children of nature who re- 
fuse to accept the spiritual instead of the material; to use the 
poet's words, they are amenable only to the “logic of gruel and 
the argument of dumplings”. With such people one has the 
choice: either to return their love or else to bring down upon 
oneself the full force of the mortified woman’s fury. In neither 
event can one safeguard the interests of the treatment. One must 
acknowledge failure and withdraw; and may at leisure study the 
problem how the capacity for neurosis can be combined with 
such an intractable craving for love’ (r3). 

It is not quite clear what Freud meant about ‘children of na- 
ture’, but when he added that they can be approached only with 
‘the logic of gruel and the argument of dumplings’, he indicated 
that these women lack the sensitivity for the finer nuances of 
taste and for dishes which are not as rough, filling, and cheap 
as dumplings, the food of the poor. ‘Children of nature’, there- 
fore, are neglected children who had very little, if any, contact 
with their parents. They are in reality very infantile women 
who present an appearance of being strongly sexual by imitation 
and for conventional reasons, Their ‘elemental passionateness’ 
that cannot be postponed, suppressed, or displaced to a man 
other than the analyst, is the urgency of gnawing hunger, but 
for a handling and feeding mother. 

Franz Alexander speaks about ‘a common type of unsuccess- 
ful analysis . . . due to the development of a too intensive de- 
pendent transference from which the patient cannot be dis- 
lodged’ (z, P- 485). The terms passive or primitive dependent 
transference, or too intensive dependent transference, are con- 
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tradictory and confusing. It is self-evident that every patient 
wants to depend on his doctor for help; it is his privilege. De- 
pendence cannot be too intensive, for the patient who feels he 
can depend on his doctor is also dependable and coóperative. 
The advice to handle the too dependent transference by “wean- 
ing' the patient from his dependency reveals that the analyst 
feels that this so-called 'dependency' is hostility and that he 
wishes to protect himself from it. 'This, of course, cannot help 
the patient. The term primitive dependence seems to imply that 
the patient does not want to depend on a doctor, but rather on 
a parent; it merely re-emphasizes the fact that the patient wants 
the analyst to borrow his power from the significant person of 
the patient's past, which will enable the analyst to re-educate 
him. It does not clarify why such a transference should be a re- 
sistance. The term erotization clarifies this because it indicates 
that what is too intense is not the dependence, nor even the hos- 
tility or negative transference (if this were too intense the pa- 
tient would discontinue the analysis and not demand more 
hours); it is rather the desire to erotize, to make pleasurable 
the analysis and thereby deprive it of the character of a learning 
experience and reduce it to absurdity. 

Phyllis Greenacre writes that ‘in many cases there seems little 
difficulty in gaining a positive transference, as affectively hungry 
patients will form an immediate but too demanding type of 
transference and readily sense and exploit a sympathetic coun- 
tertransference' (14). 

Anna Freud contrasts the simple type of transference in which 
the patient resists these emotions and feels ashamed and humili- 
ated when they manifest themselves, to transference of defense 
which is not felt to be a foreign body but ego syntonic. The pa- 
tient shuts his eyes to the discrepancies between cause and effect 
so that we cannot count on his willing coóperation (8). 

Otto Fenichel speaks about a ‘rigid, general, unspecific’ trans- 
ference reaction manifested relative to all people and therefore 
to the analyst too, which can ‘be contrasted to a transference 
situation in the narrower sense in which specific reactions are 
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experienced to the analyst as to a definite person in the past’ (4). 

Joan Fleming mentions a type of transference manifested 
when the patient behaves toward many persons outside of analy- 
sis as if they were the same as some person connected with his 
childhood. This type follows the lines of repetition compulsion 
in the service of mastering an infantile trauma and often pro- 
duces an ‘acting out’ that is completely fantastic in terms of pres- 
ent realities. Occasionally this type of transference becomes an 
insurmountable resistance because the analyst possesses some 
characteristics so nearly akin to those of the childhood figure 
that it is impossible for the patient to discriminate between his 
transferred fantasy and present reality (7). 

Herman Nunberg reported on a woman patient who, from 
the beginning of treatment, engaged in erotization of the analy- 
sis. Nunberg wrote: ‘Whatever I did or said was wrong. She 
found fault with everything. She corrected me constantly, trying 
to teach me what to do, how to behave, what to think and what 
to say—not only what to say, but also how to say it. Because I 
could not give in to her attempts to re-educate me, she felt hurt 
and angry. Although she soon recognized that she expected lit- 
erally to find her father in me, she did not change her attitude. 
The more conscious the attachment to her father became to 
her, the more she demanded that I change to the likeness of his 
image within her. What did this attitude express? Certainly, it 
did not reflect the phenomenon that we call transference. It re- 
vealed merely her readiness for transference. . . . Thus it is evi- 
dent that she did not "transfer" her emotions from her father 
to her analyst, but rather that she attempted to transform her 
analyst into her father.’ Nunberg concludes that ‘. . . transfer- 
ence often breaks down not because of primary aggression, which 
is the driving force of the so-called negative transference, but 
because of disappointments and frustrated efforts at establish- 
ing an identity of present images with past ones’ (5, p. 1). Ac- 
tually Nunberg contradicts himself when he calls this attitude 
'readiness for transference' and then further states that attempts 
to establish a working transference were futile, or that the effort 
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to effect a transference failed. According to Nunberg transfer- i . 
ence is ‘like Janus, two-faced, with one face turned to the past, 
the other to the present’. It is the face turned toward the present — 
that enables the patient to test reality. Thus transference is like r 
an organ with two functions. When it overplays its erotogenic — 
role relative to the past it loses its second fundamental role of Ae 
making the instincts educable. The actual experiences in the — 
transference then cannot be divested of the influence of images 4 
of the past and the introduction of reality testing is being suC- - 
cessfully resisted by the patient. The analysis is prevented from 
serving the purpose of emotional re-education, but the patient — 
may feel very comfortable and not show the slightest intention to m 
stop this analysis from which he gets every bit of pleasure he can. — 
Freud’s advice to the analyst confronted with such a person — 
was ‘to acknowledge failure and to withdraw’ (r5). Grete Bib- 
ring suggests that ‘whenever we obtain the impression that a 
particular form of transference is not regulated mainly by the 
patient's unconscious, but also, and in a more considerable 
measure, by the realities of the analytical milieu and the special 
character of the analyst's personality . . . we shall consider it de- 
sirable not to continue the treatment ourselves’ (5, p. 188). She 
found that a remarkable change in the further course of the de- 
velopment of the analysis occurred as soon as the patient was 
obliged to find another analyst, preferably of a different sex. 
Blitzsten suggested that erotization of the transference should 
be acknowledged as such, and then worked through quite early, 
or else one must send the patient to another analyst. He left 
open the possibility of management of an erotized transference. 
Actually to send the patient away, even to another analyst, will 
add one more traumatic experience to those never fully inte- 
grated in childhood, when the patient was shifted from one 
nurse or parent substitute to another and never could gain a 
real hold on the distant parent. Sending the patient away does — 
not guarantee that the patient will not again erotize this new < 
analytic relationship as he has erotized all previous relationships a 
with significant people. The different sex of the other analyst | 
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will make little difference if the patient wants to establish iden- 
tity of the analyst with the image of a precedipal, bisexual 
parent. 

A patient who acted out his primal scene fantasies by break- 
ing into stables and masturbating on horses always wanted to 
bring a stallion to a mare and, when the stallion mounted the 
mare, to swing himself on top of the stallion so that he could 
control both. He was an adopted child who refused to accept 
the obscurity of his birth but wanted actively to correct it. He 
used to send his mother to me every month to pay my fee until 
this behavior was thoroughly analyzed. His father had married 
his mother, a rich heiress, solely for her money. When she paid 
me, therefore, I was the kept man, his father. Then he stirred 
up his father against the analysis and provoked him to come to 
my office in rage to tell me off. Now, when his father came to 
roughhouse with me, I was the patient's mother. After he got 
married, he instigated his wife's anger against me and suggested 
that she see me. Then I was the father again. But in each sepa- 
rate instance he tried to reinstitute the triangle whose main par- 
ticipants actually were unknown to him. 

If these patients, however, invariably reduce transference to 
absurdity, how can they be influenced at all? They may still be 
educable through the attitude of the analyst, through what Alex- 
ander called the ‘corrective emotional experience’ (2). Such an 
experience, however, cannot be given by artificial role playing 
by the analyst, approximating psychodrama. If the analyst as- 
sumes a role, Supposedly in order to differ from the pathogenic 
parent, the patient will sense that the analyst’s attitude is not 
genuine. What the analyst knows about the patient’s parents is 
only what the patient has told him for the unconscious purpose 
of maneuvering him in a certain direction. If he assumes a per- 
missive role because the patient presumably had been intimi- 
dated by a tyrannical father, or a more detached role because the 
father was supposed to be overindulgent, is he not controlled by 
role only designed to cover up both his lack of interest in the 
the patient's wishes? The overindulgent father also played a 
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child and his hostility. The spoiled son does not feel ‘guilty’ 
about the indulgent attitude of his father, but rather angry be- 
cause he can sense his father’s insincerity. The analyst then by 
assuming a detached role becomes the father as he really was, re- 
mote and uninterested. On the other hand, an intimidating 
father may be successful in stimulating a feminine masochistic 
response from his son. He cannot, however, deceive his son 
about his weakness and fear in dealing with the much stronger 
mother. The analyst, by assuming a permissive role, again will 
only represent the undisguised image of the father. Therefore, 
the analyst should only be himself; but faced with an erotized 
transference he must be especially watchful for any blind spots 
in his own unconscious. If in the analyst’s unconscious the pa- 
tient represents his child or younger sibling and the analyst does 
not recognize and overcome this countertransference, the patient 
will recognize it. He will utilize it to turn the analysis into a 
mutual acting out. There still is a place for role playing in analy- 
sis. If properly timed, it can be quite effective. Blitzsten occa- 
sionally would ask a patient, "Would you like to hear how your 
voice sounds?’ and if the patient said ‘yes’ he would imitate the 
patient's voice or some of the patient's gestures or mannerisms. 
The patient does not want the analyst to be the catalytic agent 
that will effect a reaction in him without the involvement of 
the agent in the reaction (5 ), for his insistence upon transform- 
ing the analyst into his parent is not to endow the analyst with 
greater power and respect, but to control and enslave him. Only 
if the analyst does not allow himself under any circumstances 
to participate in the patient’s distortion of the analytic situation 
can this be avoided. The role he must maintain at all times is 
to induce the patient to test reality consistently, and to clarify 
vague fantasies that might counteract reality testing. The ana- 
lyst no longer functions as the catalytic agent but becomes in- 
volved with the patient's fantasy whenever he fails to check his 
own narcissism, the immediate result of which is an excessive 
therapeutic ambition. Ferenczi made reference to ‘the enthusias- 
tic doctor who wants to “sweep away” his patient in his zeal to 
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cure and elucidate the case’ and thereby ‘has unconsciously made 
himself his patient’s patron or knight’ (6). Such therapeutic am- 
bition always proves detrimental for treatment because it in- 
vests the analyst with the qualities of the pathogenic parent who 
exploited the patient for his own ambition or who received vi- 
carious gratifications from the child but basically did not care. 

Grete Bibring reported about a patient who was under the 
impression that his previous male analyst had in fact the same 
dangerous personality as his father. To the analyst's strict, un- 
compromising attitude, the patient responded with an imperious 
and childishly exacting defense (3). Obviously the patient had 
been successful in baiting the analyst. While the analyst thought 
he was keeping the patient's overbearing attitude in check, actu- 
ally he was being maneuvered and controlled by the patient 
whose active and passive castration wishes relative to the father 
he unconsciously gratified. It is advisable not to take the 'im- 
perious' attitude of a patient at face value but to indicate to him 
in a matter-of-fact way that one can look through his defense 
and is not impressed. The reason for the analyst's uncompromis- 
ing attitude usually is a therapeutic ambition which may in- 
crease in direct ratio to the intensity of the frustrating attitude 
of the patient. 

Patients who in childhood sensed that they were expected 
to accomplish tasks not for their own benefit but for the narcis- 
sistic gains of a parent, will in treatment also act as if their co- 
peration would serve not their own needs, but the needs of the 
therapist. They will display an arrogant behavior based on the 
megalomanic delusion that the analyst ought to be grateful. 
They will persist in teasing him with only a trickle of free as- 
sociations or with regular silent intervals between each commu- 
nication, and other so-called habits of a negativistic character. 
Such a patient must not gain the impression that he is able to 
frustrate the analyst. He must be told that the hour is his and 
that he can do whatever he wants with it, but that he will not 
Profit from his antagonistic attitude though he will survive it 
and,—certainly,—the analyst will too. The analyst must not re- 
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act with anger to the patient’s provocative behavior. Should the 
analyst become exasperated he will lose self-control and dignity. 
He thus allows the patient to feel that he has the power to make 
the parent angry and to triumph over him. The analyst must 
not give in to the patient's desire to provoke him to repeat in- 
terpretations in stronger and stronger form, but must com- 
pletely disregard it. The only way to continue the analysis and 
still avoid giving the patient erotic gratification is by scarcity of 
interpretations. If copious interpretations have been given for 
some time, they must be tapered off gradually, because any sud- 
den cessation or diminution of interpretations will cause severe 
anxiety and eventually even an acute psychotic reaction. The 
patient must not feel that the analyst is punishing him with his 
silence. When the patient pits his own silence against it, he must 
not be left alone too long with his spite but interrupted by some 
word, be it only a monosyllable. 

These patients frequently threaten to stop the analysis pre- 
maturely. One of my patients said that he wanted to free him- 
self of me. But when he noticed that I might take him seriously, 
he began sobbing that I wanted to abandon him. It did not pre- 
vent him however from telling me at the next hour, again, that 
I wanted to keep him in bondage. Therefore, one should pay no 
attention to this form of teasing because these patients are thriv- 
ing on the element of resistance. Usually they have been stimu- 
lated sexually at an age when they were biologically incapable 
of discharging sexual tension. Their desire is to keep the fire 
smoldering or to maintain a constant state of tension, but with- 
out release. Release from the analysis therefore not only implies 
the irretrievable loss of the parent, but also the final loss of the 
capacity for sexual tension. Both an annoying display of pas- 
sivity and helplessness or outright arrogance are used by the pa- 
tient for the same purpose of teasing the analyst. If the analyst 
shows disdain or irritation, the patient will respond only ‘too 
gladly with disdain of the therapeutic effort. On the other hand, 
an ‘outspokenly permissive analytic climate’, as recommended by 
Alexander for a patient who in childhood was intimidated by 4 
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tyrannical father, will also lead to an impasse. The patient will 
feel urged on in his masochistically provocative behavior. Heap- 
ing more and more abuse on the analyst, he will become in- 
creasingly frightened of his destructive impulses and the pas- 
sivity of the analyst. By talking only gently to the patient and 
hiding his real opinion, the analyst really assumes the role of an 
insincere and therefore frightened parent and the patient does 
not believe him anyway. A calm but firm statement by the ana- 
lyst that the patient will not be able to control or to destroy 
him will set the patient straight and allay his anxiety. Far from 
showing therapeutic ambition, Blitzsten would calmly remark . 
that his prestige did not depend on his ability to cure every pa- 
tient and that he could well afford to be unsuccessful with one 
patient. 

To tell these patients that they are behaving like spoiled chil- 
dren is ineffective because this is precisely what they want to 
show the analyst; such remarks may sound like applause. They 
should rather be told that they are playing a cheap burlesque 
and that their behavior is delusive. Finally, they should be made 
to realize that not all their failures are due to their desire to 
antagonize, a desire over which they have control. It will do 
them good to admit honestly that some inferiority is real and 
they have no control over it, While their delusional omnipo- 
tence is thus carefully undermined, they can be encouraged to 
learn something they had never known before, namely self-re- 
spect and self-esteem. 

If the patient is of different sex from the analyst (the same 
situation may present itself with a member of the same sex) and 
flirts or makes direct sexual demands, it is only for the purpose of 
teasing and frustrating the analyst. Even if the patient claims 
that she feels humiliated by the analyst's lack of sexual advances, 
she knows such advances to be against the rules of treatment 
and need not be told so. Under no circumstances must the ana- 
lyst show that he feels frustrated or embarrassed. His reply to 
the patient must not be apologetic. Quite calmly he can tell the 
patient that he cannot see Why one has to engage in some sexual 
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act if one cares for another person. He may also tell the patient - 
that this is not even proof o£ a friendly attitude, but might just. 
as well be evidence of aggression and hostility. P. 
Erotization and corrective emotional experience both refer; A 
in fact, to the same analytic situation. Erotization is what the | 
patient wants to make of it under pressure of the repetition com- — 
pulsion, while a corrective emotional experience is what the - 
analyst tries to give to the patient by acting differently from — 
the pathogenic parent. This is accomplished by constant reality 4 
testing and by keeping the tenuous balance between allowing 
. the patient to believe that one is sincerely interested in him and 
has full confidence in his capacity to act effectively and in a. 
mature manner, and at the same time discouraging any assump ~ 
tion that one has a stake in his therapeutic success. I 
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GENERAL ASPECTS AND 
IMPLICATIONS OF INTROJECTION 


BY GUSTAV BYCHOWSKI, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


Since clinical experience has repeatedly demonstrated the strik- 
ing significance of introjection, one can now reflect that such a 
conclusion could easily have been anticipated. Indeed, how else 
could the developing ego adapt itself to the outside world 
pressing upon it with an infinite variety of experience? Only by 
gradually absorbing bits of external reality, by internalizing 
images of individuals, relations, and situations could the im- 
mature ego create instrumentalities and techniques for coping 
with its environment. Psychoanalysis has demonstrated the 
signal importance of the psychological mechanism in this sense 
beyond any doubt. Walt Whitman (17) has expressed it with 
admirable poetic clarity: There was a child went forth every 
day;/ And the first object he look'd upon, that object he be- 
came;/ And that object became part of him for the day, or a 
certain part of the day, or for many years, or stretching cycles of 
years. 


BIOLOGY 


Broader reflection immediately points to one-sidedness of this 
view which, followed consistently, is tantamount to Locke's 
conception of mind as a tabula rasa on which external impres- 
sions leave their marks, Such a point of view need not however 
be repudiated. Refinement of psychoanalytic observation, as for 
instance provided by Spitz’s studies of the response to stimuli 
by smiling among infants, shows that there is an inherent ele- 
ment in the development of this cardinal psychobiological re- 
action. Viewed in a larger context, it appears as a significant 
instance of a reaction not individually acquired by the ego and 
yet decisive in acquiring personal relationships. As such it may 
be included among the instincts. 
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Studies in ethology have demonstrated that various positive 
elements in animal behavior are initiated automatically, but 
only in response to stimuli originating in other animals of the 
same species. Such responses, for instance, regulate the relations 
between the parents and fledglings, and the cycle of sexuality 
among birds. These reactions can be formulated in terms of 
psychoanalytic concepts; also, psychoanalytic concepts acquire a 
more general import when viewed from this broader aspect of 
comparative biology, 

The Swiss biologist, Portmann, described this common aspect 
of human and animal behavior. The psychological as well as 
the biological structures which can be deduced from this com- 
Parison are described in terms of preformed images. The im- 
mature animal automatically reacts in one Way to an image of 
the same species (parent) but altogether differently to a hostile 
species, as though it could recognize and expect the difference, 
Such reactions have been demonstrated in animals belonging to 
various zoological groups. The fundamental relationships pre- 
vail between parents and offspring, male and female, the animal 
and its natural enemies, or the animal and an individual of the 
same sex and species. The latter at certain times associate as 
allies, but in periods of sexual activity become enemies, 

These observations seem to lead to the conclusion that the 


their nervous system there exists a “hereditary image” of a shel- 
tering mother formed prior to any experience’ (12, p. 214). 
As an example of the image of the ‘hereditary enemy’, innate 


mental dummy has this effect only when it is moved in the right 
direction with the long tail at the back: *Here is really some- 
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thing inherited that corresponds to the image of the heredit 
enemy’ (13, p. 422). 


stimuli provided by another individual. Experiments 
dummies show in this way that one or more stimuli are req 
to release the reactions. These stimuli then may be said to 
sent another individual inasmuch as they affect the ‘ego’ of t 
animal. Tinbergen (75), who made a most important contri 
tion to this problem, maintains that it is quite often possil 
to infer that an activity is innate without doing special expeti 
ments. How, for instance, does the young cuckoo recognize 
select a mate of its own kind having never before seen a cucko 
by reason of having been hatched in the nests of birds of otht 
species? Social relationships of many animals are based upon thi 
functioning of structural or behavioral elements releasing spt 
cific responses in fellow members of the same species. Thi 
exists in many instances a most significant correspondence b 
tween the so-called social releasers and the innate mechanism 
of release. A good many of these connections can be descri 
in terms of images present in the psychological apparatus of 
or both of the animals involved. The correspondence betwi 
a preformed image or structure in an individual and an is 
morphic image in external reality underlies these patterns 
reaction. "There must be an innate structure in the inner 
(Innerlichkeit) of the cuckoo that corresponds to the reality € 
the cuckoo . . . and compels a young cuckoo which has bee 
brought up by some alien pair to seek and to recognize othet 
cuckoos among all the other birds in the forest’ (14, p. 500). 
Sometimes a different image may be ‘imprinted’ on the you! 
individual when, in the earliest stage of its existence, its surviva 
becomes dependent upon an alien object. Here belong the e : 
periments of Lorenz who showed that young geese, (who follow” 
their parents soon after being hatched), become attached to an- 
other bird or to a human being when they are removed from 
the parents before the young have had a chance to see them. In” 
this instance there is no preformed image of the parents Or, 
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from necessity, another introject can take its place. The short- 
ness of the period of time during which such introjection is still 
possible shows how specialized can be the acquisition of images 
responsible for such localized learning. Tinbergen reports, for 
instance, that five days after their fledglings are hatched, herring 
gulls will not accept any other fledgling of the same age and 
species, though the human observer is unable to distinguish 
among them. Apparently during this brief interval introjection 
of the images of the young has become complete. 

Such examples of variability of instinctual reactions do not 
refute the general picture of predetermined patterns of reac- 


.tion. Lorenz's experiments are another proof that the instinctual 


pattern may be followed blindly, even to the detriment of an 
individual of the species. For the most part, these automatic 
reactions tend to serve the individual and the species. They 
establish a connection between the individual and the special 
world in which it lives. 

The concept of a particular environment surrounding every 
animal, and different for every species, was first developed in 
1921 by the German biologist Von Uxkiill. In later studies of 
animal behavior this concept was further developed by Lorenz 
who spoke of the parental scheme, the offspring scheme, the 
enemy scheme, and others. 

The structure of the field of reality surrounding the animal 
is adapted to its essential drives; and what one may call its 
protoego is organized into this field of forces in which focal 
points correspond to its essential vital drives and to such objects 
in the outside world as are indispensable for their gratification. 
These objects are represented by special psychological structures 
which we may describe as images if we bear in mind what 
special qualifications must surround this concept. 

The unerring search for something which the animal requires 
and has never before experienced shows with what amazing 
precision its foreknowledge functions. In the instance of a cer- 
tain species of wasp (Ammophila) the female, with surgical ac- 
curacy, stings the nervous centers of a species of caterpillar 
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sufficiently to paralyze it, but not to kill it; then she deposi 
her eggs in the paralyzed animal, ensuring a supply of fresh 
food for the larvae (Jean Henri Fabre). 

It was precisely this example of ‘perfect’ instinctual knowl- 
edge that Henri Bergson used to illustrate his discussion of the 
‘intuitive’ and absolute knowledge provided by instinct as con- 
trasted with the relative and incomplete knowledge that can 
arrived at by intellect. “If instinct’, says Bergson, ‘is above all 
the faculty of using an organized natural instrument, it must 
involve innate knowledge (potential or unconscious, it is true), 
both of this instrument and of the object to which it is applied’ 
(1, p. 150). Subtlety and differentiation which characterize the 
surgical operations of various species of hunting wasps show t 
each one of them is tuned in a special way to a different kind of 
prey and possesses a highly specialized knowledge of its anat- — 
omy. ‘There exists a kind of sympathy in a literary sense of the 
word between the wasp and its victim. ‘The instinctive knowl- 
edge which one species possesses of another on a certain particu- 
lar point has its root in the very unity of life, which is, to use 
the expression of an ancient philosopher, “a whole sympathetic 
to itself" ' (r, p. 167). 

Under the pressure of an urgent need—we would say a drive— 
there arises this special sympathetic knowledge that is the core 
of instinct. This, according to Bergson, is a most significant . 
analogy to the way in which human conscious memory operates: — 
here, too, only under the pressure of a need do certain recollec- 
tions emerge from the totality of past experience. ‘It is impos- E 
sible to consider some other special instincts of the animal and j 
of the plant, evidently arisen in extraordinary circumstances, - i 
without relating them to those recollections, seemingly for- . 
gotten, which spring up suddenly under the pressure of an ur 
gent need’ (z, p. 167). 

In the light of our present concepts we may perhaps describe | j 
—if not explain—the working of instinctual patterns by extend- 
ing the concept of introjection to the series of generations 
which have built up a species with its characteristic patterns o£ 
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behavior. This collective experience extends over periods of 
time which, from our limited point of view, are almost infinite. 
For this very reason it has resulted in forming precipitates of 
excitation built up in the genetic structure of the animal and 
functioning as ‘images’ of related parts of outside reality, while’ 
at the same time operating as foci of energetic discharge directed 
toward external representatives of these images, If we describe 
the latter as introjects, then we arrive at the following formula- 
tion of instinctual patterns: we can say that, inasmuch as they 
are directed toward another individual, they try to re-establish 
a functional unity between the latter and a corresponding in- 
troject; or, starting with the latter, one may say that in an in- 
stinctual act the animal tries to find an externalization of its basic 
introjects; thus the young bird ‘expects’ to be fed by its parents 
which in turn ‘expect’ to feed it. In this expectation or antici- 
pation both are guided by images of each other, images limited 
to certain essential signs. 

At this point an objection must be raised. What right do we 
have to apply terms and concepts derived from the psychoanaly- 
sis of human beings to the study of animals; what basis do we 
have for extending the concept of introjection to a collective 
biological experience? To be sure, we must say that, generally 
speaking, there are many apparent correspondences between 
the modus operandi of man's unconscious, when motivated by 
instinctual impulses, and the observation of instinct in animal 
behavior. f 

In 1946 Jung gave a thorough discussion of the problem of 
instinct, as related to his concept of the archetype. Many of his 
formulations come much closer to psychoanalytic concepts than 
one would expect. It is of interest to note that he stresses this 
closeness and substantiates it with quotations from Freud. In 
comparing the archetype and instinctual behavior, he states that 
both of them form, direct, and modify the contents of conscious- 
ness. “The drive and the archaic mode coincide in the biological 
concept of pattern of behavior. There is no amorphous drive, 
since each drive has the Gestalt of a situation, It always realizes 
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an image which has constant qualities’ (6, pp. 441-442). 'Fur- 
thermore', according to Jung, 'the archetype is pure, unfalsi- 
fied nature and it is nature that motivates man to speak words 
and to execute actions the meaning of which is unconscious to 
him . . .' (6, p. 455). The archetype thus appears to be the psy- 
chological equivalent of instinctual drive; accordingly, it is nei- 
ther purely psychological nor, to be sure, is it purely physiologi- 
cal. Borrowing a term coined by Bleuler, Jung qualifies it as 
psychoid. 


Having considered the introjection of images among animals, 
let us consider the introjection of space, or rather of the space- 
time continuum. The animal organizes its living space in a 
special way that becomes structured according to its essential 
drives and activities. The animal finds itself in a center of a 
sphere that belongs to it, and it extends its influence widely be- 
yond its bodily boundaries. A pair of titmice, for instance, has 
its own breeding territory that is defended against intrusion 
from other birds of the same species. This area, belonging to 
and centering around a pair of birds ‘. . . has its own structure, 
like a magnetic field whose lines of forces can be demonstrated 
by a physicist'. In view of a graduation of intensity put up in 
defense of this territory, one might be even inclined to speak 
of the tension of this field and of the potential of its various 
sectors (2, p. 272). Aggression displayed in the defense of a ter- 
ritory, whether, as in most instances, linked with sexual activity, 
or merely with feeding or hunting is graded decreasingly from 


the center to the periphery. In an alien territory, aggression , 


changes to submission and retreat, One could speak of pre- 
cursors of ego boundaries and of the dependence of the ego field 
on the structure of instinct. Aggression serves to delimit and 
maintain ego boundaries. Portmann speaks of ‘biological ge- 
ometry’, meaning the significance of territory as a spatial ex- 
pression of independent existence and activity. The defense of 
territory can in many instances be reduced to intolerance to- 
ward individuals of the same species. 
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A fascinating illustration of these intimate connections be- 
tween the inner life of an animal and the structure of its space- 
time continuum is provided by observation of the lyrebird of 
New Zealand. The male delimits for himself a small territory 
within his native woods and in this area selects various places 
where he performs his singing and dancing ceremonies. In this 
‘artistic mood’, he shuns the use of these places for feeding, for 
at such time he seems to endow them with a special meaning. 
When in need of food, the lyrebird neither sings nor dances but 
seeks other special areas as his ‘dinner table’. The strict demarca- 
tion of the first territory, which he defends against another male 
lyrebird, bears testimony to the intimate linkage between sexual 
and aggressive attitudes. During all these activities of the male 
bird, the female takes care of her brood. The male lyrebird is 
noteworthy for his extraordinary capacity for acoustic intro- 
jection. He is a mocking bird that imitates all manner of sounds 
of other birds, human beings, and even mechanical instruments, 
‘One has to reflect on what this imitation means, how much it 
demonstrates to us, the observers, the experienced relatedness 
of this bird to the world, and to what extent it widens this re- 
latedness, filling space beyond the bird’s own territory with 
expressions which represent the [lyrebird] and return to it’ (z2, 
P. 351). 

It seems that in some instances in which the expansion of the 
animal 'ego' is spatially secure, many other factors of its con- 
scious awareness are operative in its conscious adaptation. The 
deer is thus fully aware of the state of development of its antlers 
in relationship to its social prestige and power. It assumes lead- 
ership or is submissive according to the size of this attribute of 
male supremacy. Other members of the herd are, of course, 
keenly aware of this hegemony. Antlers severed from an animal 
can still provoke rivals to the display of reactions of struggle 
for prestige or to simple aggression; or these symbols may exer- 
cise a prohibitive, authoritative effect on other males. In such 
instances one could say that the antlers have become a definitive 
symbol of social rank, prestige, and authority (3). 
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In conclusion of this excursion into the realm of biolog 
can formulate that as the result of the summation of an ini 
series of experiences, surviving animal species have inte 
images of outside reality in accordance with their basic n 
and have developed corresponding genetic structures to se 
these needs. These images and the corresponding struct 
are foci of instinctual energy which determine the mode | 
direction of vital biological activities. Behavior thus determ 
compels the individual—and in many instances the grou 
seek the establishment of functional unity in conformance Wi 
these external models of introjected imagery. 

Two important related problems remain beyond our 
standing at this point. First, when and in what form does coi 
scious awareness of these drives and of instinctual activity b 
Second, in what way is externalization of introjected 
capable of modifying established patterns, thus creating 


PHILOSOPHY 
The idea of an organism mirroring the external world thro 
introjected imagery, that is its own aspect of the world, b 
to mind one of the great metaphysical systems of Westeti 
philosophy: the monadology of Leibniz. This system is 
various reasons of great interest to modern thinking. Separate! 
from its theological context, it clearly adumbrated some of th 
essential elements of current biological and psychological think 
ing. Foremost among these elements is his recognition of the un 
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conscious, and of the importance of small perceptions, In 
discussing Locke's assertion that 'there is nothing virtual, and 
even nothing of which we are not always conscious’, Leibniz 
contends that ‘we are not always conscious of acquired habits 
and of the things stored in our memory and, indeed, they do 
not always come to our aid when we require them, although 
we often bring them back easily into our mind on some slight 
occasion, which recalls them to us, as we need only the begin- 
ning of a song in order to remember it’, Leibniz denies Locke's 
opinion that 'there is in us nothing of which we have not at 
least been conscious formerly’ (7, pp. 367-368). 

There is within us, says Leibniz, an infinity of perceptions 
without apperception and without reflection. Some of these per- 
ceptions are very small, but through their summation they 
‘... have a great influence. It is they that form this something 
I know not what, these tastes, these images of sense qualities, 
clear in combination, but confused in the parts, these impres- 
sions which surrounding bodies make upon us, which contain 
infinity, this connection which each being has with all the rest 
of the universe. . . . These unconscious perceptions also indi- 
cate and constitute the identity of the individual, who is char- 
acterized by the traces or expressions of his previous states 
which these unconscious perceptions preserve as they connect 
his previous states with his present state . . .' (7, pp. 372-373). 

In his concept of the monad Leibniz endeavors to overcome 
the antinomy between the atomistic and the holistic way of 
thinking, in other words, between the notion of substance as a 
continuum and the notion of substance as consisting of indi- 
Visible elements. It was this search which led him to conceiye 
the idea of the infinitesimal calculus. "The monad is nothing 
but a simple substance, which enters into compounds' (8, p. 
217). Each monad represents and mirrors the universe and each 
does it with a different degree of distinction and clarity. More 
particularly, however, each monad represents the body which 
pertains to it, the body of which it is the soul and entelechy. 
Further, by means of the soul and form, there is a real unity 
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which corresponds to what in us is called the ego’ (9, p. 310). 
This applies to all organisms which in their own way contain 
perceptions or images of the universe. “The nature of the soul is 
to represent the universe in a very exact way (though with 
greater or less distinctness)’ (9, p. 315). Leibniz makes a distinc- 
tion between perception which is unconscious and is the inner 
state of the monad representing outer things, and apperception 
which is consciousness or the reflective knowledge of this inner 
state and which is not given to all souls nor to the same soul at 
all times. Here he takes issue with the prevailing contemporary 
doctrine of the Cartesians who ‘have made the mistake of ignor- 
ing perceptions of which we are not conscious, as ordinary 
people ignore imperceptible bodies’. For this reason, he says, the 
Cartesians erred in denying a soul to animals (zo, p. 411). 

Monads contain the principle of development which consists 
in the unfolding of their innate dispositions. In this trend of 
ideas we can perceive the anticipation of principles of modern 
embryology and genetics. Indeed, Leibniz was deeply impressed 
and influenced by the remarkable development of microscopic 
investigation which began during his lifetime. It was the time 
of Leeuwenhoek, the discoverer of spermatozoa, of Swammer- 
dam and Malpighi. 

The idea of innate dispositions contradicts the epistemology 
of pure experience, since it affirms the pre-existence of funda- 
mental assumptions ‘or what we take for granted beforehand’ 
(7, p- 361). It is these ‘living fires, flashes of light, hidden within 
us, but appearing at the instance of the senses’ that account for 
the ability to acquire knowledge through experience and to 
mold it into the concept of truth. This concept, and here lies 
the originality and importance of this philosophy, applies to all 
animals including Man. Every animal is able to apprehend the 
world according to its innate equipment and anticipation which 
allows it to gain a certain perception of the world and to unfold 
accordingly its active drives, its potential of self-realization. 
Speaking of appetition versus apperception, Leibniz says: ‘Each 
monad is a living mirror, or a mirror endowed with inner ac- 
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tivity, representative of the universe, according to its point of 
view, and as subject to rule as is the universe itself’ (zo, p. 409). 

Just as in his biological speculations Leibniz anticipated 
modern genetics, in his metapsychology he foreshadowed the 
idea of imagery present in the ego of organisms which corres- 
ponds to their apperception of reality. In both instances, instinct 
would be the tendencies evolving from innate, given disposi- 
tions. The postulate of unconscious perceptions (representa- 
tions) and appetitions (drives) brings this philosophy close to 
psychoanalytic thinking. 


HISTORY 


The alternation of introjection and externalization so familiar 
in clinical observations of individuals may be anticipated in the 
collective experiences of the history of civilization. A few illus- 
trations are selected from the Middle Ages. 

Ridden by guilt, the medieval mind conceived in a most con- 
crete way the origins of evil. The mundane, sensual aspects of 
human nature it attributed to the malevolent influence of su- 
pernatural forces. The world became filled with demons and 
witches who were the purveyors of all sins and transgressions. 
For their malevolent purposes they subjected the ego to tempta- 
tions deriving from the id and their possibility of gratification 
in reality. 

A quotation from St. Augustine, included in one of the open- 
ing chapters of the famous ‘witches’ hammer’, Malleus Malefi- 
carum, sets the tone for this condemnation of sensual introjec- 
tion: ‘This evil, which is of the devil, creeps in by all the sensual 
approaches. He places himself in figures, he adapts himself to 
colors, he attaches himself to sounds, he lurks in angry and 
wrongful conversation, he abides in smells, he impregnates with 
flavors and fills with certain exhalations all the channels of the 
understanding. Therefore it is seen that it is in the devil’s power 
to influence the will, which is directly the cause of sin’ (zr, 
P- 32). 
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It must be obvious that, in spite of this ban cast on sensuous 
introjection, it not only could never be repudiated, but it hit 
the ego with ever new vehemence, and, not unlike a neurotic 
symptom, it broke through the very same mechanisms which 
were intended to assist the repression. Thus, religious symbol- 
ism would betray, time and again, its instinctual origins. Some 
religious writers of the epoch represented divine love as drunk- 
enness. Hunger, too, served as a figure to express the relations 
between the soul and Christ. Ruysbroeck, in his Adornment of 
the Spiritual Marriage, speaks of an insatiable hunger of the 
created spirits for an uncreated good: ‘Whatever they eat and 
drink they never become satiated by it, for this hunger is eter- 
nal’. This metaphor is then inverted so that the hunger is 
Christ’s as in the Mirror of Eternal Salvation: ‘His hunger is 
immensely great. He opens His mouth like a voracious being 
who wishes to swallow all.’ This imagery became quite literal 
when, in Le Livre de Crainte Amoureuse, Jean Berthelemy 
wrote of the Eucharist: ‘You will eat Him roasted at the fire, 
well baked, not at all overdone or burnt. ... He was, as it were, 
roasted and slowly baked to save us.’ The infusion of divine 
grace is described as the absorption of food; also of being bathed 
in blood. A nun feels quite deluged in the blood of Christ and 
faints. All the red and warm blood of the five wounds flowed 
through the mouth of St. Henry Suso into his heart. Catherine 
of Siena drank from the wound in His side; others like St. 
Bernard, Henry Suso, Alain de la Roche drank of the Virgin's 
milk (5, pp. 179-181). 

The pressure of and the struggle against primitive impulses 
emerging from the depths of repression is well illustrated by 
Alain de la Roche, a Dominican born about 1428, a zealous 
promoter of the cult of the Universal Brotherhood of the Psal- 
ter of our Lady: 'He sees the animals which represent the vari- 
ous sins equipped with horrible genitals, and emitting torrents 
of fire which obscure the earth with their smoke. He sees the 
prostitute of apostasy giving birth to apostates, now devouring 
them and vomiting them forth, now kissing them and petting 
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them like a mother.’ It is significant that de la Roche was the 
preceptor of Jacob Sprenger, one of the two authors of the 
Malleus Maleficarum (5). 

‘Though philosophic realism did never admit these material- 
istic tendencies, and strove to avoid such consequences, it can- 
not be denied that medieval thought frequently yielded to the 
inclination to pass from pure idealism to a sort of magic ideal- 
ism, in which the abstract tends to become concrete. Here the 
ties which bind the Middle Ages to a very remote cultural past 
are very clearly displayed’ (5, p. 199). 

Thus we can say that in the course of the complex processes 
of structuralization which the medieval mind was undergoing, 
there occurred an obvious regression to the archaic mode of 
thinking, Under these conditions, the concrete significance at- 
tributed to symbols and images becomes a phenomenon ge- 
netically related to what we observe in schizophrenia, We 
would like to draw attention especially to the latent psychosis 
where one is struck by persistence of this archaic mode of think- 
ing under the surface layer of logic. In medieval thinking this 
applied to sin or evil; that is, to instinctual impulses, even more 
than to the ego ideal and the superego. In the course of the 
Process of restructuralization, both the id and the repression, 
in their incessant struggle, re-enforced and reactivated each 
other. The introjects responsible for the ego ideal, endowed as 
they were with the whole cathexis of their instinctual origins, 
were expelling out of the ego field the original instinctual im- 
pulses, and found important succor in their concrete, materialis- 
tic character. Metaphorically speaking, one may say that there 
Was not enough room within the ego field for a purely sub- 
stantial conception of divine grace, or the Blood of the Re- 
deemer, and for a concrete vision of evil. The latter had to be 
expelled outside the ego boundaries and externalized: ‘A drop 
of the precious blood’, said St. Bernard, ‘would have sufficed to 
save the world, but in the meantime the world became filled 
with the incarnation of sin and evil’, j 

After the relative unity of the primitive ego had become dis- 
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rupted by Christianity with its deep impact of sin and guilt, 
the process of introjection of the Redeemer had to be followed 
by the externalization of Satan. The concept of ‘the increase of 
wickedness of man’, starting with the conception of original sin, 
emphasized the idealization of the Golden Age of (pregenital) 
innocence, prior to the emergence of any evil. This ideal seems 
to express the historical perception of the ego and the longing 
for the blessed age of internal unity. The Malleus Maleficarum 
states: ‘Witchcraft was not perpetrated in the time of the law of 
Nature, because of the recent memory of the creation of the 
world, which left no room for Idolatry. But when the wicked- 
ness of man began to increase, the devil found more opportu- 
nity to disseminate this kind of perfidy’ (rz, p. 112). 

An example from another culture offers a striking illustra- 
tion of the implacable advancement of the process of a split 
within the ego accompanied by externalization of the images 
of the threatening superego. In the process of transition from 
Egypt's Old Kingdom to the Middle Kingdom, (Egypt's feudal 
age), the beliefs of the Egyptian regarding his state after death 
underwent a striking change. In the ancient past, his future had 
been more or less secure, provided his remaining relatives took 
proper care of his bodily remains. Now he found himself beset 
with innumerable dangers in the next world, against which he 
must be forewarned and forearmed. None of these apprehen- 
sions had existed in the Pyramid Texts. The deceased must, it 
proved, be protected by special charms and magic. Some of 
these charms enabled the dead to assume any form they wished, 
to go forth from the tomb at will, or to return and rejoin the 
body (2, p. 175). Apparently this evolution was connected with 
the growing impact of a new ethical code, as expressed in the 
idea of judgment prescribed by Osiris, to which every arrival 
in the nether world was now supposed to be subjected. Osiris 

- was accompanied by forty-two assistant judges, hideous demons, 
each of whom condemned the dead for a particular sin. One 
would be hard put to find a better illustration of the genetic 
connection between the punishing superego and primitive ag- 
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gression; beside, had not Osiris, the supreme judge, himself 
undergone a similar ordeal? Increasing structuralization of the 
ego was accompanied by an increasing internalization of the 
superego from which grew the urge to expel the condemned 
representatives of the id that became projected onto imaginary 
beings. 

Coming back to the European scene and more recent times, 
it would not be exaggerated to say that at no recorded period 
of human history was man so torn between demonic projection 
and superego. Violence, cruelty went along with acts of sublime 
devotion, fantastic humility, and extravagant repentance. Politi- 
cal conflicts were often solved by murder: ‘At the end of the 
fourteenth century and at the beginning of the fifteenth, the 
political stage of the Kingdoms of Europe was so crowded with 
fierce and tragic conflicts that the peoples could not help seeing 
all that regards royalty as a succession of sanguinary and ro- 
mantic events (5, p. 9). . . . Barbaric violence and brutality of 
punishment of criminals corresponded to and exceeded the 
violence of crime. The Church, with its implacable emphasis on 
sin, added its fanaticism to the primitive need for retaliation, 
while at the same time it preached pity and forgiveness. ... The 
contrast of cruelty and pity recurs at every turn in the manners 
and customs of the Middle Ages. On the one hand the sick, the 
poor, the insane are objects of that deeply moved pity, born of 
a feeling of fraternity . . . ; on the other hand, they are treated 
with incredible hardness or cruelly mocked’ (5, p. 17). 

Attitudes toward sex matters included flagrant extremes of 
licentiousness and the cult of complete chastity. “The same 
circles which showed so much shamelessness in sexual relations 
professed to venerate the ideal of courtly love’ (5, p. 97). Unre- 
strained sexuality established its claims and broke through the 
embellishments of idealization. This resulted in strange com- 
binations when, for instance, in the Roman de la Rose, the 
sexual motif was enveloped by symbolism and mystery and pre- 
Sented in the guise of saintliness; among the polemics which 
this work evoked, one of the writers pretended to ‘show from 
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the Gospel of St. Luke that formerly a woman’s genitals, 
rose of the romance, were sacred’ (5, p. 106). 

If we agree with the conception of the split in the medi 
mind, we may describe the attitude toward women as charai 
istic of such a schism in object relationship. We then see 
cult of the chaste lady culminating in the cult of the Madonn 
as opposed to fascination mingled with fear and hatred of 
woman as an object of sexual desire. To this split in the 
cept of the woman the Church made the most important 
tribution. It regarded women with suspicion as witches 
potential snares of Satan. Even marriage was regarded, fo! 
ing St. Paul, as a fall from a state of grace. ‘It has been shre 
said', observes a historian, 'that any idealization of sexual 
where marriage is purely utilitarian, must begin by being 
idealization of adultery' (16, Vol. II, p. 61). 

Indeed a survey of some of the accusations of the Ma 
Maleficarum shows where lie the essence and the source 0 
dangerous power of witches. Their power was but an epi 
of the impact of female sexuality on the male. After a thoro 
discussion of all the reasons why women are more prompt. 
fall under the domination of the devil, this treatise conclud 
‘All witchcraft comes from carnal lust which is in women 
satiable. See Proverbs XXX: “There are three things tha 
never satisfied, yea, a fourth thing which says not it is enou 
that is the mouth of the womb. Wherefore, for the sake of fub 
filling their lust they consort even with devils"' (zz, P. 
Witches, thus runs the indictment, can sway the mind of 1 
and incite them to love and hate; they can also harm 
bodies, cause impotence and even sever the male organ fr 
owner; it may then even be made to lead a separate existen 
"There is no doubt that certain witches can do marvelous 
with regard to male organs, for this agrees with what has b 
seen and heard by many, and with the general account of 
has been known concerning that member through the $ 
of sight and touch. And as to how this thing is possible, 
to be said that it can be done in two ways, either actually 
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in fact, as the first arguments have said, or through some pres- 
tige or glamor’ (17, p. 58). 

Here is the literal threat of castration emphasizing, more- 
over, that one of the sources of woman’s wickedness lies in her 
‘deformation’: ‘But the natural reason is that she is more carnal 
than a man, as is clear from her many carnal abominations, And 
it should be noted that there was a defect in the formation of 
the first woman, since she was formed from a bent rib, that is, 
a rib of the breast, which is bent as it were in a contrary direc- 
tion to a man, And since through this defect she is an imperfect 
animal, she always deceives’ (zr, p. 44 J 

It should be borne in mind that, to compensate for this weak- 
ness, the woman as witch strove to acquire supreme power over 
man which she derived from the devil. In succumbing to his 
genital needs (original sin), man is seduced by the woman who 
thus robs him of his pregenital ‘innocence’ (purity) and de- 
prives him of the plenitude of pregenital oral indulgence which 
derived from his mother (Virgin). 

As observed in individual psychoanalysis, the process of hos- 
tile externalization of a once beloved introjected image releases 
a considerable amount of aggression which is then projected 
onto the externalized introject. When thus negatively endowed, 
the introject becomes a persecutor. A good illustration of this 
mechanism is provided by the Malleus Maleficarum when it 
speaks of women who, after being rejected by their lovers, join 
the sorority of witches to revenge themselves on their unfaithful 
lovers. 


SUMMARY _ 


Essays into applications of the mechanism of introjection and 
externalization (previously clinically elucidated) (4) are made 
In the fields of biology, philosophy, and the history of civiliza- 


tion. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF 
SPACE WITH SOME REMARKS 
ON ROBINSON CRUSOE 


BY ERIC BERNE, M.D. (CARMEL, CALIFORNIA) 


INTRODUCTION 


Interest in space is a sublimation useful in many occupations. 
This interest has three varieties, depending upon the pre- 
dominant instinctual drive it expresses: the exploration of 
space, the measurement of space, and the utilization of space. 
The interest may be intellectual, as in the case of philosophers, 
geometricians, and planners; or physical, as in the case of ex- 
plorers, surveyors, and builders. The manifest attitude of the 
explorer is incorporative (this island will be incorporated into 
the Empire), or mastering (the conquest of Mount Everest); the 
surveyor insists on orderliness and exactitude; and the builder 
and his colleagues are intrusive (dig here, drill there), or 'erec- 
tive’. These three interests may be characterized as predomi- 
nantly oral, anal, and phallic sublimations, respectively. Al- 
though exploration is predominantly an oral sublimation, anal 
and phallic drives also come into play in proper sequence. The 
original object of exploration is not hard to discover: every 
child is an explorer. 

The explorer's job is to determine the structure of space. 
Beneath this rational facade lies an equally significant archaic 
substratum as, in a landscape, recent meadows conceal the more 
archaic structure of hidden springs. Sven Hedin states (rz): ‘I 
am proud to record . . . the achievements of my comrades... 
in natural science and archeology. . . . The scientific explorers 
of Central Asia . . . add to the stock of mankind's knowledge of 
the earth.’ His introduction, however, begins: ‘Vast, immeasur- 
able, inmost Asia stretched westward in front of us when . . . we 
started . . . with new conquests . . . for our goal. Enigmatic, 
shrouded in mist, the horizon stretched its curves around us. - 
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Dizzy distances must be conquered by the slow, sure tread of 
camels. . .. We laid one territory after another under our scepter. 

. - This formed our battleground.’ Thus does one of the great- 
est explorers make his literary progress from an enigmatic body 
of land curving before him, to the slow, sure tread of camels, to 
the battleground of the territory laid under his scepter, Let us 
take this statement, perhaps with a grain of salt, for our text. 


A CLINICAL EXAMPLE 


Robert, a married anthropologist in his middle thirties, spent 
the summer doing field work in an Eskimo community in 
northern Alaska, about a year after the completion of his psy- 
choanalysis. On the way to his station, he stopped for a week’s 
holiday at a coastal village. Returned from his trip, he prepared 
for me, from his journal, an account of the way he went about 
the exploration of this village. His journal had been kept with 
no conscious purpose in his mind. I have slightly shortened his 
account. 

This man had come to analysis because of some rigidity of 
character which affected his relationships with people. His 
father was a physician. Robert had one brother, born when he 
was four. He believed that both he and his brother had been 
breast-fed for some months. His personality may be inferred 
from what follows. 

He had never been in Eskimo territory before, but from his 
reading and his atlas, supplemented by one issue of an Arctic 
newspaper, he had constructed some fantasies about it. His first 
view of the village was from the air where he felt that he was 
‘outside, looking in’. His thoughts went to the university back 
home. He had, he felt, accomplished more than his colleagues 
who could only read about this faraway place. In his fantasy 
this village was associated with South America, where he had 
gone for his last field trip, and with Hawaii, which was cultur- 
ally contaminated in the same way as the village. 


On arrival at the airport, I was immediately led to a truck 
completely enclosed against the weather. Thus I saw nothing of 
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the periphery of the community, and when I stepped out of the 
truck I was right in the middle of the village. My guide showed 
me to my room in the little hostel which reminded me of the 
small hotels in the Adirondacks where I spent my vacations as a 
child. Through the window I could see the ocean which re- 
minded me of my home in California. Thus my private geogra- 
phy had become more personal. While my lunch was being pre- 
pared, I stepped outside and saw a polar bear cub, and some 
Eskimos in their parkas. I talked briefly to an Eskimo woman 
who was mending her nets. This assured me that I was really 
there, and from then on my thoughts stayed right in the village. 
After lunch the guide took me for a ride in a skin boat so that 
I could see the town as a whole. We traveled from one end of it 
to the other on the water. 

The center of the village contained the igloos of the towns- 
people. At each end of the town was a tent colony inhabited by 
Eskimos who came for the summer, some of them traveling hun- 
dreds of miles over open water to lay in supplies. One end of the 
town tapered off into the tundra, and the other end of it joined 
the airport which also tapered off into the tundra. Behind the 
town was more tundra and before it lay the ocean. In the dis- 
tance on all sides over land and water, it was ringed by moun- 
tains, except to the west where across the open channel lay what 
I knew was Siberia. It was a comfortable bowl. 

The numerous boats made locomotion as free on the sea as - 
on land. It seemed to be a space where land and sea were equiva- 
lent, bounded by impassable mountains on three sides and by 
hostile territory on the fourth. It was a vast space which I felt 
was full of fascination, and its extent and potential interest gave 
me an exhilarating sense of freedom. This sense of spatial free- 
dom was enhanced by my freedom from obligations and press- 
ing time limits. I felt that here was an enormous, inexhaustible 
supply of space for my personal consumption; no one would take 
any of it from me, and I had as long as I liked to savor as much 
of it as I liked. I could enjoy and relish any small or large part 
of itas long as I liked before moving on; and I could be as ca- 
pricious as I liked in selecting from the inexhaustible material 
that lay before me. 

I had now surveyed this delectable cornucopia from the air 
and from the sea. The guide next took me on a tour of the town, 
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which was very narrow and very long, all the houses facing the 
sea. Each end of the boundary of our tour was marked by. 
skin boat. These belonged to ivory carvers who came from far 
away to spend the summer in trading. Beyond them at each end, 
however, I could see tents stretching for a mile or so. The 
‘officially’ ended at these boats. That meant that I was pe 
safe within those limits. Beyond them lay other territory where 
I had no official assurance that I was safe, but presumed that I 
was. $ 

The ivory carvings that I saw excited me. Now that I had 
surveyed the boundaries of this domain, I could temporarily 
turn my attention to other things. I was assured now by persona 
inspection that I had at my disposal vast, almost unlimi 
opportunities for possession by looking; thus I could now affo 
to become interested in material possessions. This was a mi 
anxious problem, for it was limited by my funds. But I 
elated, and this limitation did not trouble me much. Once I 
bought a few things at the trading post, I was satisfied. First I 
bought gifts for the most important people back home. I think 
I did this to get these obligations off my mind so that I could” 
be still freer. Then I bought a small Eskimo fetish for myself 1 
a shop which, with the 'privy' in the hostel were the first two lo- 
calities in the village that became differentiated for me. ; 

The people I met meanwhile had no personal significance; 
they were objects of curiosity. The women were Eskimos rather - 
than women, objects of scientific curiosity rather than of 
desires, while the men were likewise objects of observation 
rather than potential rivals. People were there to enjoy and 
converse with without involvement. 3 

Ispent the afternoon exploring the ‘official’ space between the 
two tent colonies, noting such things as the structure of thi 
houses. In the evening there was a new kind of gratification. Th 
Eskimos did a dance which ‘sent me’ with its wild rhythms a 
symbolic movements. The dance was performed in a large house. 
near the hostel. This house became a third differentiated lo- 
cality, while the rest of the terrain was an undifferential 
space full of desirable and available material, that is, houses a 
people I could look at. Later, when I anxiously sought an U 
authorized bedtime snack, the hostel took on the additional d 
ferentiation of an eating place, a function I had previoi 
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taken for granted. It was not yet a shelter from potential threats, 
which it became later. 

The first personal differentiation took place after the Eskimo 
dance. After sharing their exhilaration, I felt more a part of the 
community and was ready for closer acquaintance. At the sug- 
gestion of the guide, I asked a young Eskimo girl to dance at the 
informal party which followed the ritual dance. She refused 
shyly, averting her head, and as soon as I walked away she left 
the room. This seemed a frustration of curiosity more than it 
did a personal rejection, but it left some impression on me. 

The following morning I had a real rebuff. I visited the hos- 
pital which lay in the tundra behind the town as I wanted to 
talk to the Caucasian doctor there about problems of public 
health. He was very brusque, as he was just preparing to leave 
for his yearly vacation ‘outside’, as the Eskimos call what is not 
in Alaska. This dismissal added a new locality to my structure; 
a place I was not yet allowed to enjoy, some unfinished busi- 
ness to be dealt with later. 

The external boundaries of the village I had been eager to 
explore from the moment I arrived. I wanted to change and 
broaden the boundaries of the official space. A bush pilot who 
was going into the wilds to hunt pointed to the distant moun- 
tains that were his destination, My boundaries were by this vi- 
cariously enlarged, for it implied, ‘I could go there if I wanted 
to’. I then returned to the trading post and purchased a few more 
things, and left with the feeling that since I now had a gift for 
everyone I could think of, I need not go there again. The post 
now represented an empty space, a locus that had been drained 
and where no further gratification could be obtained. I also felt 
even freer of obligations. 

I now ventured beyond the limits of the official space in sev- 
eral directions and thus became familiar with the tundra to the 
east, which I found uninteresting. I had no incentive to explore 
further its unlimited expanses because they contained no arti- 
facts. I did find a graveyard which I examined from one end to 
the other, noting the large number of persons dead between the 
ages of four and six and between seventeen and twenty-two. 
1 concluded that there was a high mortality in childhood from 
Primary tuberculosis, and another peak in adolescence from 
secondary tuberculosis. The graveyard, having yielded its secret, 
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became another empty space, save for thoughts of death to whi 
I might want to return. 

Northward, I passed the tent colony to find a fish-drying shed, — 
to which was tied a pack of dogs that began to bark furiously 
as I approached. I allowed them to set a new northern boundary: 
to my space. To the south, past the tent colony, I found the © 
airfield. I explored its buildings until I came to tundra once 
again and was then content to turn back. The boundaries in — 
three directions were now defined to my satisfaction, and the 
only unfinished business in this regard lay to the north where 
my explorations had been disturbed by the dogs. 

On the way back to the hostel, I talked to an old Eskimo who 
was patching his igloo with mud. He discussed the operation 
pleasantly enough but ignored my hints that I would like to in 
spect his house further. As there were many houses, and they 
were all more or less alike, his refusal was not a spatial frustra 
tion in the sense of ‘a house I cannot see’, but a personal one, 
‘a man who refuses me something’. But his reaction made little 
difference to me then. The first specific negative spatial 
ferentiation took place when I became interested in some oil 
tanks under construction. One of the workmen hinted that my 
interest was illadvised, as they were related to a secret military 
project. This area therefore became closed to me. 

Independent exploration now gave way largely to a kind 
mapping, in which I was assisted by qualified persons. The 
woman next door told me she was from a distant village, pointed 
to where that was, and I felt again, ‘If she can go there, I can go 
there, too'. My Caucasian dinner companions included a hunter 
a bush pilot, and a young lady who spent her life roaming the 
wilderness. They offered me practical hints as to how I could 
enlarge my spatial boundaries as well as my social circle. From 
this time, my mapping proceeded concurrently with the enlarge- 
ment of my acquaintance. Each personal relationship, however 
tentative, offered potentialities for differentiation and expan: | 
sion: a new home to visit, a new boat to inspect. My interest 
was still more spatial than personal and I seized every oppor — 
tunity: a gift of tobacco or of bubble gum might lead to a new 
discovery. I knew from experience that a personal attachment 
would result in the most minute differentiation, but I was not 
prepared to become involved in that. 
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By my second night in the village, my boundaries had become 
well delineated. To the north they were set by the barking dogs 
and elsewhere by an exhaustion of interest in the tundra, aided 
no doubt by some fear of going into an uncharted wilderness. 
There were two forms of pseudo enlargement: identification 
(I can go there, too) and fantasy (if I get to know her, I will go 
to some interesting places). Internal differentiation had taken 
place by inspection, gratification, frustration, exhaustion, and 
exclusion. ‘Homing’ had begun but was not yet a strong factor. 

Homing became an element the next morning, I resolved to 
find out what lay beyond the dogs. I passed by them without 
harm, and a man invited me into his tent, my first view of an 
Eskimo interior. After our talk, I walked on farther and again 
saw the village straggle into nothingness in the tundra. On my 
return I found the woman next door organizing a fishing expe- 
dition. When I looked wistful she invited me to go along. We 
went far out to sea toward some of the mountains where we 
went up a river and spread the nets. The expedition was inter- 
rupted by a brisk wind, and we headed rapidly for home. It was 
quite a squall and our motor oomiak, full of men, women, chil- 
dren, and dogs, was in continual danger of capsizing. Instead of 
keeping close to shore where we might have had a chance to 
swim for safety, our helmsman headed right across the open sea 
where I figured we could survive about ten minutes in the freez- 
ing water. I felt that all our lives depended on those who had 
inspected the outboard motor at the factory, whoever took care 
of it up here, and the man at the tiller. At best, I might save the 
baby. I was very happy when we landed near the hostel which 
had suddenly become home. 

I was losing my interest in exploring, began to think about 
the hostel, and was more interested in individuals. As there were 
two cots in my room, I was afraid I might get a roommate if 
Some new visitors arrived, and that is what happened. There 
were two toilets and it was now a question of which I could oc- 
cupy with the lesser likelihood of being disturbed. But as I was 
beginning to become a member of the community, I ate in the 
kitchen with the staff of the hostel, instead of sitting at the big 
table with the visitors, and I began to use the staf toilet. 

By the sixth day I was quite at home in the village, but this 
was accompanied by a certain feeling of emptiness and sadness. 
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I now had a well-worn path which I trod twice a day, from one 
end of the village to the other. I was somewhat elated when I 
had a chance to explore the previously excluded hospital, and 
that was my last spark of enthusiasm. Someone was wounded, 
the doctor had departed; and since I was the most ‘medical’ per- 
son in the area, it fell to me to sew the man up, and in this way 
I had the run of the building. 

It seemed to me that the spatial image I ended with had an 
amceboid quality: boundaries that could be extended like 
pseudopods in reality, in fantasy, and by identification; a ‘nu- 
cleus’ (the hostel); ‘digested particles’ which were of no further 
interest; and ‘noxious particles’ to be avoided (the oil tanks). 
At first I was outside the space and it was outside me. Gradually, 
I came to be ‘inside’ the space, so that by the sixth day I func- 
tioned as an insider instead of as an outsider. But this occurred 
only after I had discarded the ‘official’ structure, as outlined by 
the guide, and evolved my own autonomous structural image; 
then I felt not only that I was inside it but that it was somehow 
inside me. And yet it was not quite ‘mine’, and I knew from 
experience that it would take about forty days before it would 
be ‘mine’, that is, before it would comprise an area within 
which I could function with ‘spatial confidence’ and without 
‘spatial anxiety’. In everyday terms, it would be ‘mine’ when it 
was not only thoroughly explored but thoroughly ‘familiar’. 

I believe that my ability to concentrate on the space as an ob- 
ject in itself, and to indulge in the luxury of observing myself 
while I did this, was due to my complete freedom from respon- 
sibilities. I had no obligations in time and no need to exploit 
the space for anything but its own enjoyment. The one excep- 
tion to this was the need to buy gifts for the people back home; 
otherwise, the terrain held for me no goals and no dangers. 
When I had got all I could from it in a carefree way, I found 
myself faced with my relations with the people around me, and 
my carefree days were over. 


INTERPRETATION 


In adapting himself to a new environment, this patient had no 
special interests, no prearranged structure of time, place, OY 
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person. His ego, finding itself in an uncrystallized medium, was 
free to act at random, But instead there ensued a sequence of 
activities which, from the analytic point of view, seem to be 
derivatives of a well-arranged sequential program. Although 
outer direction was lacking, once he had dispensed with the 
guide, and although he was not aware of any deliberate plan, 
his actions seem to have been methodically determined. 

First, he seemed to be acting on the basis of some purposeful 
formula of which he was unaware, an unconscious protocol. 
Second, there was a series of preconscious expectations, a kind 
of script in which others were expected to play their parts. The 
old Eskimo, for example, was expected to allow Robert to in- 
spect his house. Third, there was a continuous adaptation to the 
situation as he met it. And last, there was a series of events that 
constituted his actual experience. The events are described and 
his adaptation to them is noted as, for example, ‘some unfin- 
ished business to be dealt with later’. 

The fact that Robert dispensed with the guide, and his rela- 

. tive freedom from external determinants, make this an un- 
usually good opportunity to study the spontaneous expression 
of the unconscious protocol. 

Before his arrival, and while he is stil] in contact with outside 
space, Robert locates his destination in terms of public geogra- 
phy. Later, when he is over and on the spot, he locates it in his 
private geography according to his past associations: first he 
thinks of South America, then of Hawaii, and finally of Cali- 
fornia and the Adirondacks. He is carried to the village in an 

‘airplane and first steps into the community from a ‘completely 
enclosed truck’ under the direction of his ‘guide’. He is shown 
fo a room in a ‘little hostel’. He takes a look around ‘while 
lunch is being prepared’. This assures him that he is ‘really 
there’, and now his preliminary private orientation (to South 
America and other places) gives way to the new environment it- 
self, 

After lunch he surveys the town as a whole. He finds it ‘full 
of fascinating phenomena’; he has a ‘sense of freedom’, and the 
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town is like a cornucopia for his enjoyment. There is an ‘official’ 
territory where he feels perfectly safe; beyond that are un- 
known people and unknown dangers. 

When he becomes interested in material things, he feels his 
first limitations. He discharges his obligations in ‘gifts for the 
most important people’, and he acquires for himself a fetish. 
The place where he discharges these obligations, and the toilet, 
become the first differentiated localities. 

The dance he witnesses gives rise to a new kind of excitement, 
resulting in the differentiation of a third locality. Because of 
anxiety over a snack, his ‘eating place’ becomes differentiated. 

The next morning he visits a man who, like his father, is a 
physician, and a rebuff leaves him with ‘some unfinished busi- 
ness to be dealt with later’ just as the refusal of the girl to share 
his excitement leaves ‘some impression’ on him. He meets with 
other refusals from men, and finds that one area is expressly 
forbidden to him because it is ‘secret’. His explorations are 
temporarily disturbed by other external forces, which bark at 
him furiously. At about the same time, he finds a man who is 
thoroughly familiar with the area, and listening to him gives 
him a vicarious pleasure. In this period, death also ‘yielded its 
secret’, although to this subject he ‘might want to return’. 

His exploratory operations now become more complicated, 
He turns to other more experienced people. Fantasy, vicarious 
pleasure, and bribery come into play. He looks wistfully at ‘the 
woman next door’, but this time he finds he may have gone too 
far, although he ‘might save the baby’. The men save him, and 
he is ‘very happy’ to get back to the shelter of his eating place 
which has now become ‘home’. 

At this time he loses his ‘urge to explore’, and begins to worry 
about home, the hostel. Until now he has had both cots to him- 
self but he begins to fear that he may ‘get a roommate’ and that 
is exactly what happens; nevertheless, he has a certain advan- 
tage because of his longer acquaintance with ‘the staff’. In fact, 
he can now use the staff ‘privy’, which the newcomer cannot. 
In the last act, the lack of anything further to explore brings ‘2 
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certain feeling of emptiness and sadness’. But he has one more 
chance for elation when he gets his revenge on the doctor. Since 
the doctor is away, Robert has the run of the place when some- 
one begins to bleed. 


It requires little sophistication to deduce the psychoanalytic 
implications of this brief journal. It is easy to follow Robert 
from his enclosed space and understand his elation at the de- 
lectable cornucopia he envisages; also to understand his feeling 
of limitation when he has to deal with material things, and his 
excitement connected with ‘the third locality’, His fear after 
he has gone too far beyond the official limits and his justified ap- 
prehension that he may have to share his sanctuary with a 
newcomer are displacements of common infantile experiences, 
His interest in public health which gives him the knowledge of 
how to sew up wounds can also be understood by the analyst. 

From the beginning, the concept is that of the infant with no 
obligations and no sense of time, who has nothing to do but 
consume, savor, enjoy, relish, and Possess, as capriciously as he 
likes. During this time he is ‘outside the space’ and it is ‘outside’ 
him. Gradually he comes to be ‘inside the space’. At the end, 
‘not only was I inside it, but it was inside me’; but still, ‘it was 
Not quite mine’. It is evident that he would have liked to make 
it completely his, if only he had had time to digest it properly. 
This orally incorporative attitude is stressed by the archaic 
metaphor of the amceba, in which the spatial image is confused 
with his own feelings about it. 


Hedin’s metaphors (22, 3) similarly seemed to be directed 
toward some archaic object with which he recapitulated a sym- 
bolic protocol stage by stage, when he first surveyed the land 
With its curves, then conquered it with a slow, sure tread, and 
finally mastered it. It may be reasonably objected that both 
Hedin and Robert simply took things as they came; that it was 
no doing of Hedin's that the horizons of Asia are curved, or that 
camels are stubbornly methodical; nor was it Robert's doing 
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that there was a secret project or that a storm arose. To this 
kind of objection, it can only be answered that it was Hedin 
who hankered after those curves and longed to lay territories 
under his scepter, and it was Robert who went prying and who 
ventured too far into strange seas. We are not concerned here 
so much with the events as with the history of the strivings 
which adapted themselves to the circumstances that happened 
to be there.! 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


Another man who was faced with a strange body of land demon- 
strated more clearly the problems of eating involved in such a 
situation. One of the most detailed accounts in any literature 
of the psychological process of organizing space into a structure 
is Daniel Defoe's description of Robinson Crusoe's adventures 
with insular fear and anxiety (6). Any psychoanalyst who has 
not reread this remarkable work since childhood may find its 
depth and interest far beyond his expectations. 

Crusoe's problem was quite different from Robert's. Robert 
had only to step out of his completely enclosed truck to find 
before him a delectable, inexhaustible cornucopia for his per- 
sonal consumption, confident that no one would take any of it 
from him. He could savor, enjoy, and relish at pleasure, every- 
thing in this ‘comfortable bowl’. Crusoe, however, was thrown 
out of the comfortable bowl of a ship onto a strange island 
where he was beset with two powerful fears: ‘of perishing with 
hunger, or being devoured by wild beasts’. He thinks only of 
getting up ‘into a thick bushy tree’ once he has found water to 
drink. After he has salvaged what he can from the ship, '...my 
next work was to view the country, and seek a proper place for 
my habitation’, where he can enclose himself in a place com- 
pletely secure ‘from ravenous creatures, whether man or beasts’. 

1 It is true, however, that just as Robert seemed to order his operations on the 


basis of an old pattern, so whoever attem: i i b 
ttern, pts to analyze Robert's experiences 
also order them within a framework which is in Be Kane preconceived. 
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Later he begins to explore his island, both for diversion and to 
seek what he can kill for food. But in the midst of all this, he 
feels an urgent necessity to keep his identity by maintaining his 
orientation in time and reckoning the days as they go by, as 
well as ordering-his times of work, hunting, sleep, and diver- 
sion. He is also careful to determine his position in space, as 
precisely as he is able, by determining his latitude and longitude. 

Only after he has spent ten months securing his habitation 
is he free ‘to take a more particular survey of the island itself’; 
and it is five years before he begins to think ‘of nothing but 
sailing round the island’. This project almost ends in disaster. 
He is in danger of perishing ‘not by the sea, but of starving for 
hunger’. By this time, the internal structure of his island is well 
begun. The most important loci are his plantations. The first of 
these is a fortification full of food with two pieces of land 
planted in corn; the second a similarly fortified ‘bower’ where 
he keeps cattle to supply him with flesh, milk, butter, and 
cheese; and near by is his vineyard. He is also familiar with 
some points of land and some creeks into which he can run his 
boat safely. At this point comes one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in all literature: his discovery of a solitary human foot- 
print on the shore. This means to him only two things: it is 
either the mark of the devil, or of savages who will return to 
devour him, or at least destroy his food supply and leave him to 
perish from want. Shortly afterward, his worst fears seem con- 
firmed by the discovery of dismembered bodies and a roasting 
pit. For two years after that, he keeps close to his 'three planta- 
tions’, 

All this makes him ‘very melancholy’ and the result is that he 
‘afterward made it a certain rule’ never to fail to obey ‘secret 
hints or pressings of mind’, that is, his intuition. One night, 
shortly after he plundered a ship wrecked near by, obtaining 
Some very good cordials and sweetmeats and two pairs of shoes 
Which he took off the feet of some drowned men, he reflects how 
for many years he has without knowing it been in real danger of 
‘the worst kind of destruction . . . had walked about with all 
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possible tranquility’ when mere chance had preserved him 
from ‘falling into the hands of cannibals who would have seized 
on me with the same view as I would on a goat or turtle, and 
have thought it no more a crime to devour me than I dida 
pigeon or a curlew’. He wants so badly to get away that the 
thought sends his very blood into a ferment; but instead of 
dreaming of it or ‘of anything relating to it’, he dreams that a 
victim of the cannibals escapes and Crusoe carries him to his 
cave, thinking that this man will serve as a pilot and tell him 
‘whither to go for provisions, and whither not to go for fear of 
being devoured’. 

When his dream comes true, one of the first things Crusoe 
does is make his man Friday burn the remains of the cannibal 
feast. He finds that Friday ‘had still a hankering stomach after 
some of the flesh’. Crusoe lets him know that he will kill him if 
he tries it. 

It is noteworthy that not only is Crusoe afraid of starving 
and of being eaten; he is also afraid of being poisoned by 
‘venomous or poisonous creatures, which I might feed on to my 
hurt’. He is grateful for being mercifully spared from these 
three dangers. The blessings he counts before he learns about 
the cannibals are as follows. ‘I was here removed from all the 
wickedness of the world; I had neither the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, nor the pride of life. I had nothing to covet, for 
I had all that I was now capable of enjoying: I was lord of the 
whole manor, I might call myself king or emperor over the 
whole country which I had possession of; there were no rivals; 
I had no competitor, none to dispute sovereignty or command 
with me.’ These considerations make him feel that he has made 
his conquest. 

It is not difficult to perceive in Robinson Crusoe the simple 
fantasy of the author. The main problem is to have now all you 
want to eat and the indefinite assurance of future nourishment 
to avert the danger of starving to death. But there are the two 
other dangers of being poisoned and of being eaten. When you 
think you are secure, having possession of everything on the 
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body of land and no one to dispute your sovereignty, along 
comes somebody who wants to eat you, somebody who has been 
lurking in the background all along and who now must be 
dealt with face to face. It seems that after Crusoe had incorpo- 
rated his island as far as he dared through exploration and ex- 
ploitation, he felt guilty; he thought the devil should surely 
come after him and sure enough he did. Crusoe's anxieties were 
based on the principle: ‘He who eats shall be eaten’. The whole 
sequence of events, including his dreams, is an elaboration of 
this theme with familiar clinical variations. In this case, in con- 
trast to that of the more mature Robert, the anal and phallic 
elements are minimal, highly obscure, and indecisively ex- 
pressed. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SPACE 


Attitudes and activities in regard to space seem to be as indi- 
vidually different and as universally similar as those in regard 
to mourning and sex. Fach philosopher organizes space in his 
own way (2r, T, 13, 7, 18) and each psychologist has his special 
approach (26, 25, r2, z4). Among clinicians, Schilder considers 
the relationship between the body image and the space around 
it (r9); his predecessors, such as Breuer, considered the posi- 
tion of the body as a whole (5), while Hanns Sachs discusses 
Naturgefühl (17). Erikson makes the specific genetic statement 
that, among the Yurok, ‘localities exist by name in so far as 
human history or mythology has dignified them’ (9), which 
might be called the ‘Lover's Leap’ method of nomenclature, 
and comes to its finest development in Swiss Family Robinson. 
In other words, in such instances it is a question of the locality 
itself becoming libidinized. Erikson is also interested in spatial 
configurations of children at play (8), while Piaget approaches 
his children somewhat differently (r6). Wile considers right and 
left (24), but Berman’s patient preferred the compass (2). So 
much for individual differences. 

As to the universal similarities, however, clinicians are in 
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considerable accord. Schilder epitomizes this position with the 
statement that ‘space develops around erogenous zones in close 
connection with the drives of the individual’ (20). Fenichel 


agrees with this opinion (ro). It seems that Hedin, Crusoe, and | 


my patient were all driven by an ‘instinct of mastery’ and pre- 
dominantly by what Bernfeld calls ‘manifestations of the oral 
impulse of mastery’ (4). 

Two types of psychological structure of geographical space 
are constructed by the adult. In the first the terrain is arranged 
beforehand by obligations which occupy the ego and form the | 


framework for its activity, so that ‘exploration’ becomes a sub- 
sidiary activity obscured by the more pressing obligations. In 
the second, exploration is an end in itself and external deter- 
minants of behavior (structure predetermined by obligations) 
are minimal, In the latter case, the ego is free to follow, as it | 
were, the program of the id, and this program is a derivative of 
archaic patterns. 

In so far, then, as exploration is a productive or a creative 
activity, it becomes añ art. Like all the arts it is restricted by its 
medium, but within those restrictions its creativity is the result 
of guidance from the id and represents a sublimation of pre- 
genital strivings. In one of the examples given, neurotic fixa- 
tions restrict the productivity. Crusoe, because of his oral fixa- 
tion and the accompanying intense anxiety, never did explore 
the whole extent of his island effectively. Hedin, on the con 
trary, marched on with his scepter, while Robert completed his 
explorations and became a member of the community? The 
original infantile aim and object of exploratory drives? may be » 
revealed by the most important precursor of Robinson Crusoe 
the twelfth century Moroccan Hayy ibn Yaqzan, whose story 
probably influenced Defoe more than did that of Alexander 
Selkirk. Hayy is a typical hero in the Rankian sense, whose atk 

2 In fact, from another point of view, Robert's explorations may have been H 
defense against loneliness until he was prepared to join the community. 

8 The same aim and drives have been imputed to mountain climbers. When 
Tenzing reached the top of Everest, the mountain seemed ‘warm and friendly and 
living. She was a mother hen . . ". (Sports Illustrated, May 9, 1955, P- 7) 
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floats to an island where birth takes place through spontaneous 
generation. When his foster mother, a gazelle, dies, he dissects 
her body in an attempt to solve the mystery of Being (15 j 

The psychology of exploration is not frequently met with in 
clinical practice. This is because individual therapy falls into 
the first category; other obligations obscure the spatial aspects 
in most cases. In group therapy, however, where there is a more 
concerted quest for escape from personal relationships, the 
group space becomes important in the minds of the members. 
Chairs, for example, are named on the ‘Lover's Leap’ system, 
according to their habitual occupants. There is ‘the doctor’s 
chair’ and perhaps ‘the social worker's chair’. If a member is 
absent he may be referred to by a jerk of the head in the direc- 
tion of his habitual seat. If the chairs are shifted around before 
a meeting begins, the members may become confused as to 
whether an individual belongs with his chair or to the space he 
habitually occupies in the room, usually deciding on the latter. 
A similar problem may arise in family life when it becomes a 
question which is more important, ‘grandfather's chair’ or ‘the 
place where grandfather sits’. 

One interesting example of localization in individual therapy 
arose while a man was analyzing what he meant by ‘my psy- 
choanalysis’ as something he was ‘always waiting for’. One day 
he entered the room and seemed for the first time to notice the 
office desk. ‘Aha!’ he exclaimed. "That's where my psychoanaly- 
sis is kept until you are ready to give it to me: in your desk.’ 
This man’s father had died when the patient was an infant, but 
his father’s desk remained a fixture in the house throughout his 
childhood. 


SUMMARY 


An interest in space or spaces may usually be classified accord- 
ing to the instinctual drive it chiefly represents. Mental or 
Physical interest in exploration, measurement, or utilization are 


* Concerning the role of the office desk in clinical practice see White (23). 
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sublimations, respectively, of oral incorporative, anal obsessive, 
and phallic intrusive and erective attitudes. Clinical evidence is 
presented to demonstrate that, in one case, exploration pursued 
as an end in itself appeared to follow an orderly psychosexual 
sequence, with an initially predominating oral incorporative 
component. Such systematic explorers as Sven Hedin and the 
patient here studied are believed to proceed through a sequence 
of sublimated pregenital activities. Robinson Crusoe shows an 
intense oral fixation and for this reason his explorations were 
incomplete and inefficient. The psychological organization of — 
space is a highly individual process but there are universally 
basic factors as shown by the literature on the subject and by 
experiences in group therapy. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MAN AND DOG 


BY MARCEL HEIMAN, M.D. (NEW YORK) 


INTRODUCTION 


Mythology and folklore, fables and fiction interrelate man's life 
with dogs and other animals, Relatively few psychoanalytic 
writers have considered this relationship. 

There have been many attempts to explain why the dog, 
man’s companion from prehistoric times, has lent itself so read- 
ily to domestication. Among the best of these explanations is 
that advanced by Sir Francis Galton (11) in the mid-nineteenth 
century. According to him, ‘No animal is fitted for domestica- 
tion unless it fulfils certain stringent conditions. . . . First, they 
should be hardy. Second, they should have an inborn liking for 
man. Third, they should be comfort loving. Fourth, they should 
be found useful to the Savages. Fifth, they should breed freely. 
Sixth, they should be €asy to tend.’ 

Describing the subtle relation of man and dog, Galton antici- 
pates modern observations of psychologists and naturalists: ‘The 
animal which above all others is a companion is the dog, and 
we observe how readily their [man’s and dog’s] proceedings are 
intelligible to each other. Every whine or bark of the dog, each 
of his fawning, Savage or timorous movements is the exact coun- 
terpart of what would have been the man's behavior, had he felt 
similar emotions’ (11, p. 262 ) 

Galton considers man's interests, but Konrad Lorenz, a mod- 
ern naturalist, discusses the part played by the animal in the 

_ Process of domestication, and shows how the dog of today may 
have developed from the jackal (r4). ‘First’, he says, ‘it assumed 
the function of the sentry. To this then was added the one of 


From the Department of Psychiatry, Mount Sinai Hospital, New York City, 
and presented before the New York Psychoanalytic Society, June 10, 1952; the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, December 5, 1953. 
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tracking game and even to bring it to bay. ... He might even, 
by a stroke of canine genius, have “conceived the idea” of call- 
ing the hunter’s attention to the track. It is remarkable how 
quickly dogs realize when they can rely on the help of a strong 
friend. . . . I am not, therefore, crediting the primitive jackal- 
dogs with too much intelligence when I surmise that, without 
being consciously trained by man, they learned to track and 
bring to bay large game animals’ (14, P. 115). 

Speaking of the age-old covenant between man and dog, Lor- 
enz describes how ‘very gradually, in the course of centuries, 
it has become customary, in the “better families” of dogs, to 
choose, instead of another dog, a man as a leader of their pack. 
In many cases this appears to have been the chief of a human 
tribe, and even dogs of today, particularly those of strong indi- 
vidual character, tend to consider the “paterfamilias” as their 
master’ (r4, p. 116). 

Thus it seems that the paterfamilias is chosen by the dog as 
his master, just as the dog may be the modern derivative of a 
primal paterfamilias, believed by primitives to have descended 
from their totem animal. This close psychological relationship 
between man and dog is an important one. 

In Civilization and Its Discontents (8), Freud suggested that 
certain of his hypotheses about the development of the family 
could be checked by study of the ‘living conditions of those ani- 
mals closest to man’, 

Perhaps the earliest psychoanalytic paper on The Role of Ani- 
mals in the Unconscious was published by Smith Ely Jelliffe and 
Louise Brink in 1917 (12). This study was inspired by ‘the as- 
tonishing revelation in psychoneurotic dreams of the use of . . . 
animal material and the affective importance of it in the neu- 
Totic history’. The authors go on to say, ‘Psychoanalysis finds 
indeed an enormous role played by animals in symptoms as 
well as dreams, an importance that is borne out by the place of 
this same material in all other manifestations of the unconscious 
to which psychoanalysis has the key of interpretation’. 

Jelliffe and Brink recognized the significant role animals play 
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in man’s dreams and symptoms. They point out how animals 
were used in the development of the human race, at first di- 
rectly and then through symbolization, to sublimate incestuous 
strivings in religion and in useful, constructive control over 
nature. ‘Animals’, they write, ‘are at first libido objects, then 
become libido symbols’, Just as animals have performed a func- 
tion for the human race, so does the animal perform a service 
in the lives of individuals. An animal sometimes enables a neu- 
totic to maintain a partial sublimation, a compromise. Jelliffe 
and Brink also note that ‘. . . the neurotic . . . often clings to 
the animal friends the more strongly and the more intensely, 
the more the demands of reality seem impossible and the more 
life seems inadequate to provide the longed-for gratifications 
and satisfactions’. 

Brill (2) noted that ‘, . . the dog alone has been able to live in 
close proximity with man, . .. [perhaps] because of his evolution 
into the highest type of a transference animal. . . . Libido is a 
quantitative energy applied to an object, and . . . the uncon- 
scious id tendencies draw no more distinction between human 
and animal objects than the little child does between itself and 
the house dog." 

An excellent illustration of the role the dog may play is 
quoted from the last chapter of Marie Bonaparte's beautifully 
written account of having saved the life of her dog Topsy, who 
had cancer, by having it treated by radiation. ‘Topsy, when I 
am ill you stay at the foot of my bed. .. . I remember, when I 
was small, days of illness like these. I was no more ill than Iam 
now and yet I had to stay in bed. Then Mimau, my darling | 
nurse, would not go out, and that alone was enough to reconcile 
me to my sickness. She stayed then, caressing me with loving 

-hands and eyes, stroking me, giving me food and drink. And 
her presence alone told me—a child who feared death, the same 
death that had taken away my mother—her presence there in 
the room assured me that death would not enter.’ Now that the 
nurse is dead, her own children grown up, and her husband 
busy, there is only Topsy to stay with her: ‘And as in bygone 
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times from Mimau, a power seems to emanate from Topsy, as 
from a talisman of life. Topsy who, thanks to me, has probably . 
recovered from a terrible ailment, Topsy, who has reconquered 
life, is for me a talisman that conjures away death. A simple 
dog, lying there by me, just like Mimau by the child that I was, 
she guards me, and by her presence alone must bar the entrance 
of my room to a worse ill, and even to death’ (z). 


REPORT OF A CASE 


A thirty-five-year-old woman who had undergone three years of 
treatment, first with a woman and then with a man therapist, 
consulted me after becoming engaged to a man ten years her 
senior. She wished to resume treatment because of intense 
anxiety about the impending marriage. I saw her four times 
before she married, and continued treatment after this mar- 
riage, 

At the age of four, while playing with her mother’s two half 
brothers, (who were only a little older than the patient), she in- 
curred an injury of the knee which left her crippled for life. 
She told me at the outset that she could not have an orgasm 
with her fiancé except when she was angry with him. She said 
that her mother loved her ‘to pieces’ but was also cruel. Father 
was stingy, cold, and unaffectionate. She had broken with him 
about three years before, after quarreling about her brother 
who was twelve years her junior. She said her father did not 
treat him right, and since father never did anything for her at 
least he should do something for her brother, The parents had 
been divorced when the patient was eighteen, at which time she 
had quit school to keep house for her father. Both parents sub- 
sequently married again. 

During the next three sessions she cried a great deal. At the 
last session before her marriage she reported a dream wherein 
she saw three toilets, She used the third one, and spoke of hav- 
ing a feeling of anger. Since I was her third analyst, this dream 
seemed to be a reference to her forthcoming treatment. Four 
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weeks later, she returned in the same mood: ‘I was two’, she 
said, ‘when I had my last temper tantrum with Mother. She 
“swished” me. I hate you. I hate Mother. I couldn’t express my 
hatred for her with all she had done for me.’ Both former thera- 
pists of this patient had been assisting her in her work which 
was related to psychiatry. Since her father had done nothing for 
her, according to the patient, and her mother had done so much, 
it seemed possible that the patient’s intense anxiety might force 
her to surround herself again with a mother transference. 


It later became clear that there had been a great deal of sex- l 


ual play between the patient and the two young half uncles. Her 
injury to the knee resulted from that play. The pain of the en- 
suing infection and of the tedious, prolonged treatment seem 
to have played into the patient’s sado-masochistic fantasies, in 
which the images of mother and father were fused. This pain- 
ful experience of her early childhood is linked with a spontane- 
ous abortion in her later life, about which the patient had a 
great deal of guilt. She was eighteen, her parents separated, and 
she had left school to keep house for her father and younger 
brother. Aware of having taken the place of her mother, she 
felt guilty. Shortly thereafter, she became pregnant and she mar- 
ried the young man only because of her pregnancy. A month 
later, she spontaneously aborted and a divorce followed. Œdipal 
guilt had forced the patient into a regression to oral and anal 
sadistic fantasies which she acted out with her mother. 

It Was while discussing these events, about two weeks after 
beginning treatment, that the patient first made mention of 
her dog, Robin. She did so in connection with references to the 
primal scene. "Years ago', she said, 'I saw a male dog mate a dog 
of mine. I was panic-stricken and excited. I remember my par- 
ents having intercourse—my father in long white underwear. I 
slept in the same room, perhaps in the same bed with my par- 
ents. My dog was next to us while Karl [her second husband] 
and I had intercourse. It excited me to think of having inter- 
course like dogs. I feel guilty about it." 

These thoughts caused not only guilt but also anxiety and 
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depression. The patient, who was about to menstruate, said she 
was depressed at the thought of menstruation and added, ‘I 
want a baby badly’. She was afraid that she would not be able 
to have a baby after all she has done and permitted to be done 
to her. She reported a dream. 


A colored man making love to me. Robin [her dog] is ‘crapping’. 
My stepfather is approving. . . . I have an urge to ‘crap’ in my 
father’s presence, in Karl’s presence. 


"When I was five and a half’, she stated, ‘my mother was hold- 
ing me to give me an enema [she weeps]. I hate her. I can’t get 
at her. She is so cruel. How she was working on my leg. She and 
my stepfather would give enemas to each other. She asked my 
stepfather to massage me. I was uneasy; was already in my twen- 
ties. Then in 1945 he told me he was in love with me.’ 

The patient’s cedipal fantasies were expressed in anal terms, 
accompanied by intense guilt, and were repressed by fear of 
retaliation by mother. This relieved her guilt and enabled her 
to reinvest her mother and mother’s hurting her with libido 
displaced from her father. Because of her mother’s own neurotic 
needs, the patient was bound in a precedipal relationship which 
served as a defense against her cedipal fantasies, The equation 
of baby, feces, and penis ran through her associations. Increas- 
ingly she identified herself with her dog. In the associations to 
another dream, the patient spoke alternately of herself and of 
her dog, indicating that she was using her dog to express fan- 
tasies having reference to herself, to her mother, and to her 
desire to have a child. 

One day the patient reported: ‘Robin had “crapped” in the 
studio right behind Karl and a friend of his; I put Robin's 
Nose in it, whacked him soundly, and said, “No, no, no”.... In 
the country he was chasing chickens . . . the chicken couldn't 
walk. It reminds me of my own crippled left leg. . . . I am con- 
cerned about Robin's "crapping" and "peeing". Maybe it is due 
to my leaving him and not giving him enough attention. Maybe 
he feels we will never come back. I wonder about myself, com- 
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ing home from school with nobody home. I was terrified that my 


4 


mother and father would never come home. I would cry and. — 


cry... .' She then remembered a dream. 


Robin swallowed a baby's rattle, made of celluloid. It looked 
like two round balls on a stick. A little lizard had crawled inside 
the rattle and made the rattle move on the ground. When Robin 
saw it he got excited and swallowed it. I pulled it out of his 
mouth. Then he was little and thin. His left hind leg was broken. 
I was disturbed, didn’t know what to do, so I became indifferent. 
He didn’t mind—he was cheerful. It happened in the country, at 
a picnic. I had seen the rattle crawl into the fireplace, I stayed 
to clean the mess, 


Her associations to the dream connected her injured knee 
with being injured in childbirth, recalling that she was at a pic- 
nic before she hurt her knee, and wondered whether, ‘Robin 
was “crapping” out of resentment at being left alone’, just as 
she had resented mother’s leaving her and she had eaten her own 
feces. This dream about the dog represents a re-enactment of 
the traumatic incident leading to the patient’s injury to her 
knee at the age of four.! The dream and its associations strongly 
Suggest a reconstruction of oral fantasies of impregnation, per 
haps from incidents with her two half uncles, which led to the 
injury, and included fellatio, 

At another time the patient reported: ‘My neighbors com- 
plain about the dog. He is howling and whining. I am buying 
a book, How to Train Your Dog. My neighbors are so unfriendly 
[weeps]. Robin squeals like a mouse, or he moans as if in pain. 
Do you have any suggestions? I'd like some help. You God- 
damned bastard, I hate you [weeps]. I never encountered a 
meaner man. I hate you. I feel like drowning and you are not 
helping me.’ 

Here the identification of the patient with the dog is so com- 
plete that almost imperceptibly she changes from talking about 
the dog to talking about herself. Her own libidinal wishes which 


1 Cf. (3), in which the knee is unconsci associ: with the 
organs of reproduction, ay dady ae 
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she cannot master or accept are displaced onto the dog. In this 
session, the patient herself howls and whines and is demanding, 
just as she describes her dog. 

In another session, two factors became clear: the patient’s 
ambivalence toward the dog’s behavior and the degree to which 
she and the dog formed a psychological unit. The patient recog- 
nized that she unconsciously approved of the very acts of the dog 
that she tried to curb. Thus she unconsciously permitted the dog 
to act toward her as if the dog were herself as a child, and she 
were her own mother at that time, Here we see clearly the 
strength of the aggression acted out through identification with 
the dog. 

` Just as the patient was about to move to the country for the 
summer, she discovered she was pregnant. Because of her 
anxiety, we agreed that she come for treatment once a week. 
Separation again mobilized great amounts of anxiety in her. 
Separation from the representative of mother meant death for 
the patient; thus the birth of the baby, separation from mother, 
being castrated, were equated with death. 

Whenever the patient identified herself with the dog and 
displaced her own unconscious wishes onto him, she spoke al- 
ternately of the dog and her baby. Her child was also identified 
with her mother. Her ambivalence about separation and attach- 
ment was expressed toward mother, baby, and dog. 

One day she announced: 'I sent Robin away with mother. 
I had a dream.’ She then reported two dreams. 


Robin had jumped out of the car, came back through the win- 
dows, and he lay down on the rug. I felt good. 


There was a little dog, half the size of Trixie [her former dog], 
but a screwtail bull just like Trixie. I had a small paring knife, 
cutting off her feet —no blood. 


‘I was mad at mother over the week end. Suddenly I couldn’t 
Walk. I had a crick in my right knee. I couldn't kick her. I felt 
badly about Robin; it was like sending my baby away. My step- 
father irritated me so much, I could have died. He has a violent 
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temper. He was stomping a cat to death, kicking a chicken tc 
death. He is insane when he loses his temper. I am afraid 
what he would do to my mother or my stepbrother or Rob 
Maybe I am stomping and kicking in my temper tantrums,’ — 

The storm of anger has apparently reached its peak and i 
about to subside. Her earlier identification with the pl 
mother has been replaced by an identification with her step 
father; but she lacks the penis that is necessary for real violence. 
The ‘stomping’ foot is a ‘stump’ of a foot. 

At this time her brother came to visit her. ‘I was defecatin, 
yesterday’, she related, ‘in a wastepaper basket. My brother we 
in the bathroom. Suddenly I had to defecate. I couldn't hold 
I stomped from one foot to the other; performed what I wo 
call a kind of "shit-dance". I remember defecating in Fathe 
hat. Heard of a little girl who defecated in her father's shoes 
My brother is a compulsive. My mother made fun of him wher 
he was full of feces in his diaper.’ 1 

She laughed and said: ‘Now, J am Robin. I remember o 
when Daddy was in the bathroom, I performed this ' 
dance", and defecated in some newspaper I put on the floor it 
the kitchen.’ In this session a residual resistance was resolved, 
shown by a change in her attitude toward me in the next session 
She then declared, 'I am feeling warmly toward you. I am 
ing of feminine things, combs and brassieres,’ Next day she 
I thought of having intercourse with you’. 

During the ensuing months, in which she was working thro gl 
conflicts about nursing, there was intense and insatiable ora 
cravings with aggressive and destructive fantasies. Some dream! 
occurred in which a dog represented either her mother or h 


self. The treatment ended shortly before she gave birth to a boy: 


When her child was about three years old, the patient decid 
to have another baby, 


but had trouble conceiving and return 
for treatment. At this time she talked about her boy who hi 
trouble with bowel movements, as had her dog. As she d 
cussed some aspects of her relationship with the boy, she 

repeatedly reminded of what she had learned about her relatio 
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ship to her dog. This connection provoked a storm of anxiety 
because of the implication that she unconsciously equated the 
child with the dog. 

She described in detail her boy’s frequent diarrhea for which 
she felt responsible. It was with relief that she reported to me 
that a diagnosis of paratyphoid had been made and specific 
therapy instituted. Her transference now became—in contrast 
to her former treatment—predominantly positive, at times 
frankly sexual. 

She frequently posed the question, “Why can’t I have a second 
child?’ A clue was found in her boy’s illness. As during her for- 
mer treatment—when she arrived late for an analytic appoint- 
ment because she had had to clean up after her dog, she now 
cancelled an appointment because her boy had an attack of 
diarrhea. Subsequently it became clear by a complex series of 
associations that unconsciously her son was her child by her 
father. Guilt for her cedipal wishes caused castration anxiety 
and oral regression, with ambivalence toward her mother, and 
separation anxiety. 


The tremendous anxiety displayed throughout the treat- 
ment served as a gauge of the underlying guilt over direct cedipal 
wishes, and oral and anal aggressions. It is in the mastery of 
these forces that the dog entered into the psychic economy of 
the patient and her family. A portion of the intolerable instinc- 
tual cravings was acted out by displacement, projection, and 
identification onto the dog. The patient alternately identified 
herself with the dog (who then represented the patient as a 
child) and with the mother, whom the patient thought of as 
depriving her of breast, penis, stool, child, and father. Through 
this intermediary, traumatic experiences of her earlier life were 
worked through. Ordinarily, projection is pathogenic, not only 
because it is a distortion of reality but also because it is hostility ' 
directed toward the object. But too little or too much anxiety 
is not a condition favorable to analysis. In this instance, excess 
of anxiety was reduced by projection. 
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When the patient had adequately worked through her pre- 
cedipal relationship with her mother, the dog apparently had 
served its function. The dog was given to her mother, as an un- 
married girl sometimes relinquishes her illegitimate baby. Sub- 
sequently, the patient's behavior regarding defecation re 
sembled the behavior of her dog, and she felt greater warmth 


and closeness to her brother and her father. During the first part - 


of her treatment, when her dog served such an important func- 
tion, she relived in the transference her sado-masochistic rela- 
tionship to her precedipal mother in fantasies of oral incorpora- 
tion and in anal fantasies. The dog helped maintain the patient's 
emotional equilibrium. A mother’s use of a young child to act 
out a sado-masochistic conflict is destructive to the child, and 
mobilizes intense guilt in the mother; displaced to an animal, 
the consequences are comparatively harmless. 


DISCUSSION 


The choice of an animal for the expression of a conflict is ovet- 
determined. To some patients an animal, (especially a horse), 
has a phallic significance; sometimes a dog replaces a lost object. 
The meaning of a particular pet for its master or mistress is 
highly individual in its origins, significances, and modes of ex- 
pression. 

The relationship of patient to dog appears to have attracted 
the attention of analysts mostly among female patients (19): 
Spitz has observed one, and the author of this paper, two clini- 
cal examples, all among homosexual men. The preponderance 

_of females, or feminine attitudes in the establishment of such 
relationships with dogs perhaps derives much of its significance 
from mother-child relationships. Marie Bonaparte (1) has vividly 

` described how a dog replaced for her a former nurse. Bonaparte 
calls her dog a ‘talisman’; this is usually a protective substitute; 
(as it is in fetishism), for the mother. Men can find substitute 
mothers in their wives, and through relationships with other 
women with whom they gratify their needs for maternal sup- 
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port. In phobias, and in perversions involving animals, the ani- 
mal is identified with attributes of the mother or the father, 

But my patient identified herself with her dog. In each of 
three relationships of man and animal, (phobia, perversion, and 
the type here described), the individual avoids carrying out an 
unconscious aggressive or sexual wish toward the primary ob- 
ject to avoid punishment for this wish. Each of these relation- 
ships is a compromise. The compromise may be achieved by a 
sexual relationship with an animal, by a phobic attitude toward 
the animal, or by a relationship involving displacement and 
identification without specific nosology. 

Karl Menninger (r5) refers to the fact that animals may rep- 
resent any member of the family, a sister, mother, father, or 
other relative. Of sexual perversions with animals, Menninger 
States (75, p. 45): ‘. . . such private totems represent the secret 
retention of a forbidden loved or hated object in a substituted 
form, and the enacting of feelings toward them characteristic of 
the childhood epoch. It is as if a boy sexually aroused by his. 
mother or sister, but forbidden by circumstances and prohibi- 
tions from gratifying his instincts, displaced his fantasies to ani- 
mal intimates of his childhood life.’ As an example of eating a 
totem animal, he notes a hunter who was eager to shoot ducks 
‘because their breasts are so good to eat’ (5, p. 66). 

Dunbar (5) said of a patient, ‘So much of this material 
emerged in connection with cats and dreams about them that in 
Considering the title for this paper a possibility that suggested 
itself was: “Who is Who Among the Cats?" ’. This patient had 
à compulsion to hurt cats and stated: ‘I simply could not live 
without cats in the house. . . . I guess it’s lucky I have a cat or I 
would be doing all these things to my child. Even worse things 


3I once treated a man raised on a farm who had had sexual relations with 
mares, cows, goats, and chickens. He was a paranoid schizophrenic with bet | 
Passive homosexual tendencies. His schizophrenic mother had permitted him to 
sleep with her and to touch her breasts and her genitals, His fantasies showed 
that sexual relations with animals expressed both precedipal and cedipal wishes 
for his mother. Apparently in perversions with animals the animal is not only a 
libido symbol, but also a libido object. 
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than I do now. Perhaps that’s why I am afraid not to have a cat 
around, Yesterday, as I was sitting alone in the house I heard 
a noise, a light footstep like a cat's. I wondered if it was my son 
getting out of bed and stealing downstairs. I became more and 
more afraid and said, under my breath, “Don’t come in, don't 
come in”. I felt that if he did I would give a yell and jump at 
his throat’ (5, pp. 47-48). Her associations were conspicuously 
anal and she thought of soiling her analyst with feces, Her 
anxiety about separation from her mother, and her consequent 


intense hostility and aggression resembled the patient I have 


described. 

Psychoanalytic accounts of relationships of patients and ani- 
mals may be classified as follows, in order of increasing regres- 
sion. 1. Freud’s Little Hans (9) had aggressive impulses toward 
his father which were repressed and displaced to horses, The 
child, fearing castration, developed a phobia. 2. Freud's Wolf- 
man (ro) projected his homosexual wish for his father onto a 
wolf. This wish, involving castration, generated a phobia. 3. In 
Helene Deutsch’s chicken phobia (4), a passive homosexual wish 
was projected onto a chicken. Partial identification with the 
chicken resulted in a phobic reaction. 4. Ferenczi’s Little Chan- 
ticleer (6) made a nonphobic identification with a chicken. 5. In 
the case here reported, the patient made an identification with 
a dog, was ambivalent toward it, but not phobic. This series 
Suggests that identification with an animal is a compromise ef- 
fected with more regression than occurs in zoophobia. 
ae Totem and Taboo (7), Freud concluded that in zoophobia 


sessed the reaction of the child in Ferenczi’s Little Chanticleet 


as positive totemism. As *. . . totemism was ended by the domes: 
- . totemism is an identification of man | 


tication of animals’ and ‘, 
with his totem . . : (Frazer quoted by Freud), we may assume 
that Positive totemism represents a more archaic state than neg? 
tive (phobic) totemism, and that it is a less adequate defense 
against instinctual drives, incestuous or aggressive. By identify- 


ing himself with domesticated animals, man could avoid, in? | 


€ animal serves to preserve the barrier against incest. He a$ 
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primitive ambivalent way, incestuous and aggressive wishes. He 
could also find substitutive expressions for them (r2). 

Recently Lewin (r3, pp. 302, 303) has stated: ‘Freud tends 
to slight a point which he made in his original explanation of 
the Wolf-man’s infantile fears. The Wolf-man, like Little Hans 
and many other children, expressed his fears in oral terms: he 
feared that he would be eaten up and die. Freud stated that bé- 
sides the anxiety which arose from the latent thought of castra- 
tion, there was amalgamated into the Wolf-man’s total manifest 
emotion another more primitive anxiety which arose from dis- 
turbances in the oral pregenital stage of development. He sug- 
gested that the fear might be an anxious version of a primitive 
libidinal wish to be devoured, such as is represented in games 
where adults pretend that they are wolves or other carnivora and 
tell the child that they are going to eat it up. . . . Freud’s formu- 
lation indicates that anxieties which characterize the years be- 
fore genital development may find a place even in the simpler 
childhood phobias where they may distort, regressively, the 
manifest facade.’ 

Róheim and Muensterberger have both found evidence that 
the oral stage of development determines some aspects of the 
cedipal stage. Róheim (r8) pointed out that in addition to 
Freud’s hypothesis of the primal horde—wherein he notes cer- 
tain analogies between the phobias of children and the totemism 
or religion of primitive people—there is another explana- 
tion of totemism: ‘In the Mentawei myth we find clear indica- 
tion that an ontogenetic situation is projected into the past— 
the phallic father (Iguana) deprives the son of his mother in the 
oral stage. . . . We will call the primal horde myths simply cedi- 
pal myths and then it becomes all human why the "brothers" 
in these myths “eat the father": because all human beings begin 
life in a symbiotic situation, that is “eat the mother”. ' Accord- 
ing to Muensterberger (16), the Mentaweians illustrate what we 
Observe in families when the mother traumatizes the children at 
an early age by leaving them. The early relationship between 
baby and mother is unstable to a marked. degree, resulting in 
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separation anxiety and intense hostility toward thi 
Muensterberger believes that the Mentaweians have; 
cannibalistic attitude because of their early frustration 
rivation. According to their customs, oral aggressive 
toward the mothers are diverted to such animals as de 
and chickens. 
' There is evidently a connection between coprophz 
cannibalistic drives. Both are results of early separati 
mothers, with subsequent strong anxiety, and of early ¢ 
rivations and frustrations in general. It appears that 
narcissistic recapture of the lost mother by oral incorp 
The patient here reported remembered during analysis ho 
ate her own feces when she was left alone by her mother 
hours.* i 
Oral incorporative fantasies are important in the 
of the œdipal situation. A male patient of mine, who had str 
cannibalistic wishes toward both his mother and his 
solved his oral and cedipal needs by incorporating the mo 
strength in order to compete successfully with his father; 
corporated his father's strength (phallus) in a fantasy of pi 
ing his mother genitally. 
à The connection between totem (animal) and oral inc 
tion (cannibalism) is clear in the relationship of man 
mal described in this paper, Especially in women, it pe 
solution of at least two unconscious wishes: 1, the prea 
ambivalent wish to be united with mother and to destroy] 
oral incorporation; and 2, the cedipal wish for removal, 


competitor. This applies especially to women and to h 
ual men. 


*Gustav Bychowski and Anna Freud reported similar observations 1 
cussion at the May 1954 meet 
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and feels more akin to the animal in ‘its uninhibited aware- 
ness of its needs'. Of Little Hans (9), Freud says, 'One may ex- 
press the impression that in these animal phobias of children 
certain aspects of totemism return with a negative value. ... Let 
us emphasize two points as valuable agreements with totemism: 
the complete identification with the totem animal and the am- 
bivalence toward it. According to these observations we feel it 
to be justified to substitute in the formula of totemism—as far 
as the man is concerned—the father in the place of the totem 
animal.’ 

In the light of our current knowledge, we find in Ferenczi's 
case not only evidence of severe castration anxiety for cedipal 
wishes, but also signs that the boy had intense guilt because of 
his oral aggressive wishes. Ferenczi tells us that the boy ‘ran to 
the bed of a grown-up girl and called out, “I'll cut your head 
off, lay it on your belly, and eat it up”. Once he said quite sud- 
denly: “I should like to eat a potted mother (by analogy: potted 
fowl); my mother must be put in a pot and cooked, then there 
would be a potted mother and I could eat her. (The boy grunted 
and danced the while.) I would cut her head off and eat it this 
way." (Making movements as if eating something with a knife 
and fork).’ Following the expression of these cannibalistic 
wishes, the boy would beg for cruel punishment. ‘I want to be 
burnt’, he shouted; ‘break off my foot and put it in the fire, I'll 
cut my head off. I should like to cut my mouth up so that I 
didn’t have any.’ The wish to eat his mother is expressed in more 
advanced cedipal fashion when he said to a woman neighbor: ‘I 
shall marry you and your sister and my three cousins and the 
cook. No, instead of the cook, rather my mother.’ He eats the 
cooked mother and he marries the mother-cook. 

This is reminiscent of Cora Du Bois's interpreter, Fantan of 
Alor in Indonesia (17): ‘Women are like our mothers. When we 
were little, our mothers fed us. When we are grownup, our wives 
cook for us. If they have something especially good, they keep 
it until we come home. When we were little, we slept with our 
mothers, as grownups we sleep with our wives. Sometimes, when 
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we are grownup, we wake up during the night and call our 
wives “mother”; 


CONCLUSION 


The dog may be considered a descendant from a totem animal ' 
used by man in his development and useful to him in the proc: 
ess of civilization. It is noteworthy that the dog’s psychic appara: 
tus, in its fundamental features, seems to conform to that of 
man. In the distant past totemism was a device to conceal per 
sonal cedipal and aggressive drives. Totemism perhaps is still an- 
avoidance of precedipal cannibalistic fantasies, 

The domesticated animal, in particular the dog, is for civil- | 
ized man what the totem animal was for the primitive. The dog 
represents a protector, a talisman against the fear of death, 
which is first experienced as separation anxiety. Since separa 
tion anxiety gives rise to an increase in the cannibalistic drives, 
the dog is also in that sense a protector. By displacement, pro- 
jection, and identification, a dog may serve as a factor in the 
maintenance of Psychological equilibrium. 

The dog is of service, especially to women, in sublimating 
precedipal instinctual drives, particularly cannibalistic ones; 
also cedipal drives, This relationship with dogs seems to be more 
prevalent than either phobias of animals or perversions with 
them. It is perhaps the most current prevalent relationship be 
tween man and animal. If this be true, the dog, as an individual 
totem, represents an important aid in sublimating unconscious 
forces incompatible with the civilized state of man. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. Their Application to the Nei 
By Herman Nunberg, M.D. Foreword by Sigmund Freud. 
by Madlyn Kahr and Sidney Kahr, M.D. New York: In 
tional Universities Press, Inc., 1956. 382 pp. 


The appearance in an English translation of a revised and gi 
extended version of Nunberg’s Allgemeine Neurosenlehre auj 
choanalytischer Grundlage (first published in Berne in 1932) 
occasion for congratulating the author, his publishers, and not le 
his readers. By comparison with the almost geometrical pro 
of clinical contributions to psychoanalysis, the systematic liten 
of the subject grows but tardily. In the old days it was suffici 
the quondam pioneers to produce a volume of collected paj 
Ernest Jones's series being perhaps the best example—which 
propriate selection of subject indicated and illumined the 
outline of freudian theory. But, apart from Freud's own 
tory Lectures, few books have appeared that can be regard 
treatises. This may perhaps be due to the clinical preoccupation 
most analytical writers, though a more likely explanation is thai 
analysts have either the comprehensive grasp of detail or th 
pacity for synthesis to produce a systematic account of psy 
lytic theory. Herman Nunberg is one of the outstanding exi 
Both student and practitioner of psychoanalysis will find here 
tailed, reliable, authoritative, clearly written and admirably 
trated account of psychoanalytic theory, having at all points a 
bearing on the psychoneuroses, the actual neuroses, neurotic 
acter and, mostly for purposes of comparison, the mechanisms c 
psychoses. 

Tt must have been a hard decision for the author to re 
original form of his book, which, being based on courses of le 
and occasional papers, involved a process of filleting and 
with the theories and findings of the past twenty-odd years. H 
cision to do so has involved a certain amount of repetitiousness 
overlapping; but in view of the quality of his presentation 
no great harm in this, indeed some pedagogic advantage. At 
time one does get the impression that had Dr. Nunberg a 
the lecture course form, he would have produced a definitive 
lined textbook of psychoanalysis. 
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To be sure it is always easy when reviewing a comprehensive sur- 
vey of this kind to find a number of debatable points liable to give 
rise, even if only temporarily, to misunderstandings on the part of 
the student. Sometimes these arise from the author's method of grad- 
ually building up a definition, as when he refers to the ‘precon- 
scious’ nature of the ego, or maintains that the main function of the 
‘body ego’ is perception. The first impact of these statements is some- 
what stunning, until one reads on to find that the ego has other and 
important functions, both conscious and unconscious, or until one 
remembers that psychic perception is the function of a special sys- 
tem (pept-cs) round which the ego is built by the organization of 
memory traces and at the cost of the id. Incidentally it is question- 
able whether the concept of a Reizschutz (a special protective barrier 
located in the pept-cs system), which Nunberg uses freely through- 
out his presentation, is sufficiently defined in developmental terms 
to be included in the protocols of ego psychology, if only for the 
reason that it is difficult to distinguish clinically from the anti- 
cathexes.and other forms of unconscious resistance or, for the matter 
of that, of id resistance. 

At other times confusion arises from the fact that the definitions 
arrived at during the earlier period of psychoanalysis were both pro- 
visional and skeletal; indeed that there are few terms in common 
use in psychoanalysis that do not require frequent revision and re- 
statement. Not only so, the presentation of psychoanalytic theory is 
complicated by the fact that up to 1922 psychoanalytic formulations 
were governed by the concept of a mental apparatus divided into 
systems that were distinguished from each other by their varying dy- 
namic relations to consciousness. Later theory, while preserving 
these dynamic criteria, combined them with structural differentia- 
tions in such a way that, for example, the ego system. could have dy- 
namically unconscious, preconscious, and conscious aspects, The ul- 
timate test of any modern theoretical presentation is the degree to 
which the author succeeds in combining these two approaches with 
a minimum of confusion and contradiction. A great deal of his topo- 
graphical presentation depends, moreover, on the author’s views as 
to the date of development of the superego. Dr. Nunberg takes the 
classical position in this matter, namely, that the superego is the heir 
to the genital cedipus situation and develops during the latency 
period. If this be so, the forestages of the cedipus situation (a lengthy 
period in the sense of object relations and consequently in mental 
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development) constitute phases during which organization of 
mind, to say nothing of conflict and resistance, lie exclusively 
the interaction of ego and id. Whoever maintains these views: 
so at the cost of confusing the reader regarding, for example, 
origin and function of the 'ideal ego', the 'ego ideal', and the 
ego’. Similarly with the concept of the ‘synthetic function’ of the 
this concept can best be extended in terms of stages of developm 
and to attribute it mainly to the psychic necessity to find ‘comp 
mises’ for conflicting impulses is to neglect the part played in e 
organization by the processes of identification which are by 1 
means entirely dependent on conflict. To which it may be add 
that it is nevertheless desirable to distinguish between ego org 
tion and ego synthesis. Synthesis is in any case often only skin de 
for although the preconscious is to a certain extent, but only 
certain extent, intolerant of contradictions, it requires little 
gression to show that, masked by various ego defenses, rationali 
for example, ego splitting is the rule rather than the clinical 
ception. In passing, it may be noted that Dr. Nunberg has cho 
identify identification with introjection, a procedure which errs o 
the side of oversimplification. Admittedly opinions on this p 
vary widely, but it has always seemed to me desirable to disti 
the more rigid and more archaic forms of synthesis between 
and its object imagoes from the later and more elastic forms of id 
tification that promote adaptation to reality. 
A third and venial source of confusion lies in the reconst 
of the sexual development of the girl. This centers round the 
of the ‘phallic phase’, a problem that has more often than not 
rise to a psychoanalytic form of sex warfare. Few analysts of 
sex have added to their reputations through their participation 
these struggles, and Dr. Nunberg is no exception to this mel 
tule. His presentation maintains some of that naiveté that d 


the repetition compulsion, or on the inevitability of sphin 
cipline (an old-fashioned view, I think) or his conception 
superego as an ‘ego reaction-formation’ or his somewhat rest 
classification of character formations, It is doubtful whether 
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textbook on psychoanalytic theory would stand the perfectionist 
test of being free from confusions which, after all, are merely an 
indication that psychoanalytic theory is still far from complete. In 
other words, where definitive information is lacking, confusion is 
bound to creep in. The utmost we can expect from an author is that 
he should not be more dogmatic in his presentation of uncertain is- 
sues than he is in the outline of attested theory. On the whole Dr. 
Nunberg passes this test with flying colors. He cleaves closely to clas- 
sical freudian theory, and if research workers at times find this a 
little discouraging or even disconcerting, it is nevertheless a God- 
send to those students who are not yet equipped to take sides on 
controversial issues. When he exercises the right, and who more 
qualified to do so than Dr. Nunberg, to interpolate theories of his 
own, especially on the problems of ego development and structure, 
he is punctilious to advise the reader of the fact. The main trouble 
about psychoanalytic theory is that, unless it is closely controlled by 
basic working definitions and at all points correlated with an orderly 
clinical progress of stages of mental development, it may proliferate 
unchecked in a manner that is metaphysical rather than metapsycho- 
logical. The closest correspondence between psychoanalytic theory 
and the clinical facts is to be found in Freud’s original description 
of the ‘mental apparatus’, an outline which applies admirably to 
the clinical condition of the infant during its earliest months of life. 
Thereafter the divorce between pure theory (or hypothetical recon- 
struction as it might more suitably be termed) and clinical stages of 
mental development is painfully obvious up to the point where di- 
rect analysis of children can bring about a working alliance between 
the two approaches. It may be accounted to Dr. Nunberg for grace 
that although he has allowed himself a certain individual latitude 
in his presentation of ego problems, he is careful never to stray too 
far from the terra cognita of clinical psychoanalysis. 
EDWARD GLOVER (LONDON) 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND ErHICs. By Lewis Samuel Feuer. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1955. 134 pp- 


The Professor of Philosophy at the University of Vermont ea 
vided us with a stimulating, scholarly monograph. For the layman, 
it will serve also as an antidote to Fromm's The Sane Society Ge 
viewed in This QUARTERLY, XXV, 1956, pp. 270-272). Feuer's erudi- 
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tion encompasses the social sciences as well as psychoanalysis; his in- 
tegrated and condensed subject matter is presented in a highly read- 
able style, He argues debatable points without pedantry, and, where 
one disagrees with him, there remains the feeling that further dis- 
cussion would be fruitful. 

The volume is divided into three parts. In Part One, The Psycho- 
analytical Foundation of Human Values, Feuer disposes of the red 
herring that psychoanalysis fosters ethical nihilism, develops his cen- 
tral thesis that psychoanalysis provides the soundest basis for testing 
ultimate values in ethics, and applies the thesis in a critique of 
various philosophies, notably those of Nietzsche and Mill. 

In Part Two, Critique of Freud’s Philosophy of Civilization, al- 
though he accepts the basic psychoanalytic postulates, Feuer rejects 
Freud's application of psychoanalysis to civilization. This section will 
provoke the most opposition among psychoanalysts, especially those 
who are unwilling to consider the concept of the social origin of the 
sense of guilt. However the author's case is well documented and 
reasoned, and he does not engage in ‘culturalistic’ quibbling. 

In Part Three, Final Questions, Feuer takes a forthright stand 
against cultural relativity which ‘is conjoined with a principle of 
ethical relativity; it holds that there is no transcultural criterion of 
basic value postulates’. The author's ‘universal ethics’, with roots in 
psychoanalysis and biology, evaluates cultural forms by the criterion 
of satisfaction or frustration of drives. Societies exceedingly repres- 
sive of human drives produce excessive suffering and waste of human 
resources, These societies merit an unfavorable ethical judgment. 
Feuer raises certain questions pertaining to ideology and other social 
problems which deserve much more than the sparse treatment given 
them in the last few pages of the book. However, the author may be 
bias poi on the overall success of this sorely needed pioneer 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE DREAM, By Frederic I. Carpenter. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 220 pp. 


The Pentagon, it appears, is seriously distressed by the fact that of 
the United States soldiers taken prisoner and brain-washed in Chin’ 
two thirds succumbed, and one third have been permanently affe 

Dr. Carpenter, of the University of California, has written a penetrat 
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ing and provoking analysis of the ‘American Dream’, as it has af- 
fected American literature and has been reflected through it, and 
deflected by it, which should be prescribed reading for all who seek 
reasons why the status quo in the greatest democracy on earth so 
often fails to provide moral and intellectual answers to totalitarian 
propaganda. 

Dr. Carpenter points out that although the ‘American Dream’ 
has never been clearly defined, American literature differs from 
English because of the constant and omnipresent influence of the 
American Dream upon it, and he discusses this Dream in terms of 
its philosophers, the transcendentalists; its opponents, the genteel 
traditionalists; its enthusiasts, the romantics; and its critics, the re- 
alists, thus preserving the divisions commonly accorded the many 
authors who incorporated or interpreted the Dream, in however 
contrary fashion. ` 

From 1654 to 1954 ‘the millennial hope of an ideal new world’ was 
constantly repeated: in the Bill of Rights as in Leaves of Grass, in 
O'Neill's Beyond the Horizon as in Sinclair Lewis's Arrowsmith, In 
1931 the Dream was described as ‘the greatest contribution we have 
as yet made to the thought and welfare of the world’, The Dream 
is composed of the twin ideas of progress and of ‘a better, richer, and 
happier life’, projected upon the new world—here, and only here, 
is the place where these hopes will materialize, since they are the 
‘local and temporal application of an essentially universal and 
eternal idea’. 

But the very localization and temporality of the tripartite Dream 
raises many problems. Is the Dream capable of realization? Is such 
à realization, even if possible, desirable? The chief merit of Utopias 
has always been the fact that they are otherwhere, in some other 
Place, not here, (even etymologically) and a dream is a valid ceiling 
only in so far as it becomes a floor—a dance floor for the next genera- 
tion of dreamers, By and large nations, like individuals, get exactly 
what they pay for: the quiet realism of the Chinese has produced 
their consistent and agreeable way of life, while the enormous ap- 
Petite for speculation and the abstract imagination of the Indian 
have resulted in the most awkward, disagreeable, and disingenuous 
forms of daily living because the former have built on a profound 
folk wisdom, and have been content with the light of God's sun 
while the latter have endlessly apostrophized the stars, and found 
their arms as empty as their bellies, Have Americans, in their wor- 
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ship of the Dream, found they have been pursuing not a Utopia, 
but alas, a Dream that when they looked back upon it has become 
no pillar of salt but a Solid Gold Calf? Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman ‘affirmed the beauty of the dream’ while Hawthorne and; 
Melville denounced it; Scott Fitzgerald mourned it and John Stein- 
beck reaffirmed it ‘in words of one syllable’; his Joads (in The Grapes 
of Wrath) translate it into action. 

Dr. Carpenter says that Melville rejects ‘the protestant belief that 
disobedience to human law may be obedience to God's law’ and ac 
cepts the ‘catholic’ premise that the relationship of the actual and 
the ideal is an absolute dualism. But, although he states in a note 
that he ‘uses the words catholic and protestant in the etymological 
sense, without capitals’ it would surely be more accurate to say that 
the dichotomy is not so much between the actual and the ideal, 
upon which catholic, protestant, and orthodox Christians agree, but 
between Tom Joad’s conclusion ‘a fella ain't no good alone’ which 
arises from the new nucleus ‘I have a little food’ plus ‘I have none’, 
and the personal mystical intensity which is always a unique exper- 
ence, and which Dr. Carpenter rightly sees Hemingway as achievi 8: 

Dr. Carpenter is unconvincing when he denies that Steinbeck’ 
‘group idea’ is Marxian; for he offers no proof of any kind, nothing 
but the Ltell-you-this of his own say so. Actually, his whole book, if 
it proves anything, proves that the American Dream, unimple 
mented, is often almost identical with the Communist mirage. ‘With- 
out vision the people perish’ but if the vision is of chicken every 
Sunday and two cars in every garage the result in terms of reaction 
to its fulfilment may well be the ‘Tell Hannah to throw out thi 
flowers’ with which Eugene O'Neill's Lavinia in Mourning Becomes 
Electra ‘reached a dead end of denial’. Such a dead end is typified 
also by the Scandinavian suicide rate, the highest in the world (a 
ate their literacy, social security, and standard of living) and the 
American juyenile delinquency rate, the world’s highest in a coun 
try which has the highest per capita rate of income on earth. For à 
concrete dream is the hardest of all mortuary slabs, and as Dr. Gar 
penter notes apropos of Melville's Billy Budd, the ‘inability to 
choose between the impossible ideal and the intolerable real’ illus 
trated in this novel, and in Moby Dick as well, constitutes the c 
tral problem not only of American democracy but of world Ch 
tianity as well. 
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So after the transcendental dream, and the pragmatic realization, 
came the depression and World War II to which it inevitably led. 
And so today's conclusions are Eugene O'Neill's despair (and his 
son's suicide) and William Saroyan's 'self-conscious posturing'; John 
Steinbeck's burning glass of justice withheld, and Hemingway's ‘al- 
ways ridding of self that you had to do in war. Where there could 
be no self.’ 

This is a most nourishing book, because it answers no questions 
and asks many and above all because it is frankly written in statu 
via, from the viewpoint of ‘here we are now, at this moment, and 
where do we go from here?' It is perhaps a pity that Dr. Carpenter 
does not discuss Mark Twain (the few references to him are tantaliz- 
ing hors d'oeuvres) or emphasize more the intensely secular nature 
of the American Dream. Except in Melville, whom Dr. Carpenter 
Sees as a sort of recusant, and Hemingway, a Catholic, there is no 
supernatural postulated anywhere in the whole of nineteenth cen- 
tury American fiction and little enough in the twentieth, except in 
Fitzgerald, another poor Papist. But there is Eden everywhere, in 
Huck Finn as in The Catcher in the Rye, in The Human Comedy 
and Marjorie Morningstar. And this prelapsarian innocence, con- 
stantly renewed, is the most enduring stuff ‘that dreams are made 
of’ and has survived—as each new talent shows. For American writ- 
ers, transcendental, genteel, romantic, or realist, have by and large, 
a capacity to see clearly, even if partially. ‘I never saw a chair look 
like that’, said the rich bourgeois to Van Gogh, who replied ‘Don’t 
you wish you could?’ The writers of all other nations, too, wish they 
could see as clearly the realities, pleasant and unpleasant, of the visi- 
ble world, as their United States colleagues always have, still do, and 
pray heaven, always will. 

ANNE FREMANTLE (NEW YORK) 


THE FIRST INTERVIEW WITH A PSYCHIATRIST. By Charles Berg, M.D. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1955. 240 pp- 


This small volume is addressed to the layman, explaining ue iig 
What happens in the first-and later—psychoanalytic interviews. It 
is written simply with a sense of reality that would improve Todd 
Publications for the profession. It might be read with profit by 
analysts and especially by students of psychoanalysis. 
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The book reflects modern trends in analysis. For example, it ti 
adequate cognizance of the ego and for the most part m 
esoteric realistic instead of doing the opposite. The importa 
hostility is recognized. So is the significance of the emotional 
terns of childhood, although perhaps the author forces the 
ciliation of these a bit with a narrower definition of the o 
complex;—for does not every patient show that these patterns 
shaped by conditioning from birth, not only during the cedipal 
riod? One may also question the value of the author's insistent in 
pretation of the submission of the patient to his father ( 
chapter, Hate Before Love) exclusively in the anatomical term 
the unconscious. 4 

In theory and practice, however, this volume generally 
progress in integrating the older concepts with the recent ady 
in psychoanalytic knowledge. The thinking is liberal although 
terpretations are sometimes forced into psychoanalytic clichés, 1 
book should prove of value in interpreting psychoanalysis to i 
public and in dispelling some of the resistance against it. For 
good sense of the layman deserves more confidence than it has 
times been accorded. Much resistance to analysis arises not 
unconscious causes but from the fact that analytic theory is of 
expressed in a mystical way. Today, however, our recognition 
role of the ego, dependence, hostility, and childhood patterns 
psychoanalysis intelligible and acceptable without modificati 
authors understand it realistically and write about it modestly 
simply. The illustrative cases chosen by Berg chiefly exemplify 
tal sexual problems, an exclusive emphasis which is mislead 
character problems are as widespread in England as here. Tha 
tree is inclined as the twig was bent is a truth long recognized 
quite well understood by the public. This book assumes capacity 


understanding and thereby gains as exposition. The style 
_ formal, leisurely, and readable. 


LEON J. SAUL (PHILAD 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE LAW. Edited by Paul H. Hoch, M.D. and Je 
Zubin, Ph.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1955. 2 


This volume presents the fourteen papers read at the 1953 me 


of the American Psychopathological Association. Judges, 
parole officials, and psychiatrists participated in the sym 
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each presenting various aspects of the relation of the criminal law 
and procedure to psychiatric skills and knowledge. 

The first three papers may be termed philosophic, having to do 
with basic concepts. The late Professor George Dession of Yale Law 
School discusses Deviation and Community Sanctions; Professor 
Harold Lasswell, Legislative Policy, Conformity and Psychiatry; and 
Dr. Lawrence Freedman, Conformity and Nonconformity. 

Three papers deal with responsibility, a question that plagues the 
psychiatrist in criminal court proceedings. Dr. Henry Davidson and 
Dr. Philip Roche treat this problem from the psychiatric point of 
view, while Professor Samuel Polsky presents a scholarly and stimu- 
lating paper on Applications and Limits of Diminished Responsi- 
bility. Dr. Davidson seems to favor the status quo for the M’Naghten 
test; Dr. Roche proposes separation of the guilt-finding and disposi- 
tion functions of the court,—an eminently sensible method adyo- 
cated years ago by Sheldon Glueck and others. Professor Polsky's 
presentation makes me wonder why the Scottish concept has never 
taken hold in Anglo-American law. He points out that ‘it enables 
the law to achieve its dual aim in a realistic manner that reflects 
modern psychiatric thinking’. 

Five chapters have to do with the role of psychiatry in the courts 
and in the ‘correctional’ process. Judge Murtagh describes the use 
of psychiatry in the Magistrates’ Courts, Dr. Bardwell Flower pre- 
sents a somewhat superficial and critical survey of the Briggs Law of 
Massachusetts, and Judge Barshay discusses the defense of insanity 
in criminal cases, with a summary of that fantastically complicated 
and tragicomic case of the People versus Louis Wolfe. Dr, Manfred 
Guttmacher studies some cases of homicide of members of the fam- 
ily; he advocates court clinics and more nearly realistic rules as to 
Tesponsibility, including recognition of diminished responsibility. 
Commissioner Loos of the New York Board of Parole discusses 
Psychiatry in the Correctional Process. 

Two chapters have to do with criminal psychopathology. Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, Jr. and Dr. Emanuel Hammer present the results 
of a study at Sing Sing of Fear of the Adult Female Sex Object and 
Feelings of Genital Inadequacy. Sexual offenders (two hundred of 
them) were the subjects. Ideas of castration were found to prevail, 
in order of increasing intensity, in offenders guilty of rape, of hetero- 
sexual contact with adolescents and children, and of homosexual 
Pedophilia. The other chapter, by Commissioner Paul Hoch and 
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Dr. Samuel Dunaif, presents a clinical picture which they t 
‘pseudopsychopathic schizophrenia’. Several cases are described. 
the characteristics are fully considered. E 
The volume also contains the annual Samuel W. Hamilton ] 
morial Lecture—Psychiatry and Human Values, by Dr. John 
Whitehorn. It is a thoughtful and humanistic presentation of so 
basic principles of personal relations. : 
"This book is a useful and interesing complement to the syst 
treatise of the same title by Dr. Guttmacher and Professor Hi 
Weihofen. k 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE YOUNG CHILD, An Introduction for P 
Parents, By Margaret A. Ribble, M.D. New York: 
University Press, 1955. 126 PP- 


Dr. Ribble’s book is a remarkable brief review of the developn 
of the young child. It resembles in content and purpose Ai 
Freud's Psychoanalysis for Teachers and Parents but devotes 1 
attention to the development of the child's ego, of its soci: 
tions, and of its awareness of the world. On nearly every p 
curs a remark or observation of challenging originality. F 
ample, Dr. Ribble is describing a child’s history: - 
The insistent crying which followed over a period of six months 
some physiological difficulty with respiration which is sometimes 
young infants who are suddenly weaned and who have insufficient 
from parental care (p.85. ~ 


One would like to know more about this observation by Dr. 


D» i 
__ Not being identical with both parents is a difficult idea to tolerate bêa 
it implies some defect in the child itself (p. 73). 


Constantly in this book one gets the impression that Dr. R 
by keen observation and reflection discovered things about ¢ 
of which she gives us no more than a tantalizing glimpse. — 
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The Personality of the Young Child is a book to be read carefully 
and thoughtfully by all professional workers with children, and its 
study should be required in the curriculum of students. It is proba- 
bly, however, better suited to the professional than to the parent. 
Like all such books about children, however well written, it is of 
doubtful value for those tied to the subject by an emotional web 
as complex as that existing between a child and its mother and 
father. A knowledge of development helps (Dr. Ribble's book may 
however be too sophisticated for many parents) and practical advice 
helps. But can any printed guide lead a parent far in the problems 
of life with a child? 


G. F. 


` 


ON CALL FOR YOUTH. How to Understand and Help Young People. 
By Rudolph M. Wittenberg. New York: Association Press, 1955. 
241 pp. : 
Although this book can offer little that is new to the psychoanalyst 
or psychiatrist, it is a sound and useful discussion for parents, teach- 
ers, and other lay persons of certain typical problems of adolescence. 
Principles consonant with psychoanalytic theory are stated in con- 
versational and entirely nontechnical language. Adolescence is a 
confusing and misunderstood phenomenon and this guide to the 
handling of such problems as adolescent love, indifference, and feel- 
ings of inferiority is unpretentious but practical and valuable. 
6. F. 


THE ACTUAL-GENETIC MODEL OF PERCEPTION-PERSONALITY. By Ulf 
Kragh, Ph.D. Lund, Sweden: C W K Gleerup; Copenhagen, 
Denmark: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1955. 394 pp- 


A striking trend in psychology today leads toward integration of 
various types of method, observation, and theory. This tendency is 
clearly reflected in many recent studies of the ego; an outstanding 
example is Rapaport's source book on the organization and pa- 
thology of thought, in which the fact is emphasized that dynamic 

1 Rapaport, David: Organization and Pathology of Thought. Selected Sources. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. Reviewed in This QUARTERLY, XXI, 
1952, pp. 235-239. 


psychology cannot differentiate clearly between processes of 
and processes of perception and memory. This fact makes p 
tion an inevitable subject for research, yet the subject has 
largely neglected by psychoanalysis except in Freud's earlie 
ings and in some papers by modern analysts. Some of these 
(such as Isakower, Lewin, and Spitz) have studied the gen 
perception. Others, notably Charles Fisher and many psycho) 
have been working out methods for studying perception in 
dividual in whom the process of perception is mature, Ti 
problem Kragh applies psychoanalytic theory. 
The book is written in highly technical language. This 
fortunate, for it is a fascinating attempt at bridge building 
experimental psychology and Psychoanalysis. It is Kragh's docton 
thesis, defended by him at Lund, in 1955. He assumes that p 
sonality is not anything beyond or outside of perception. 
sumption accords with the theorem, accepted by psychoa 
(stated by Freud in The Ego and the Id), that all knowledge 
origin in external perception. This theorem explains the com) 
concept ‘perception-personality’ in the title, 3 
Academic psychology in the Scandinavian countries today 
to favor Gestalt Psychology, which exerts strong influence in 
(D. Katz, Denmark (E. Rubin), and Finland (E. Kaila). In 
H. Schelderup is favorable to 


emphasized. Gestalt psychology grew out of Wertheimer's h 


j d and replaced by the assumpt 
prestages of perception, each of which has a definite relatio 
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only by taking cognizance of the personal factor as well as of the 
nature of reality. 

Kragh is a psychologist who was educated in the tradition of 
Gestalt psychology and Aktualgenese. From psychoanalysis he re- 
ceived an inspiration that led him beyond the postulates and scien- 
tific fantasies of his tradition. His central working hypothesis is that 
the analysis of an experimentally isolated perception will establish 
it as the product of a process of development in which is recapitu- 
lated in totally condensed temporal form the phylogenic as well as 
the individual development of the subject,—a proposition that in 
itself brings a wealth of associations to the analytic reader's mind. 
The author himself reminds us of the striking likeness between his 
concept of perception and Schilder's concept of the process of 
thought? Schilder said: ‘Every thought is the product of a process 
of development . . . every thought recapitulates the phylogenesis and 
ontogenesis of thinking’, Time is of fundamental importance in the 
theory. Kragh states: ‘It is assumed that an advanced analysis will 
bring evidence of the fact that “ordinary” perception is developed 
in a micro-time, the prestages (the P-phases) normally not being 
noticed by us. It is also assumed that those prestages are of cardinal 
importance for understanding and predicting phenomena of “ordi- 
nary” perceptual order’ (p. 74). The method therefore must employ 
a contrivance to make possible detailed study of the particular per- 
ception by extending and fractionating it. 

Detailed systematic information about prestages of perception is 
obtained by use of the tachistoscope and such related methods as 
study of the afterimage. O. Pótzl used the tachistoscope in 1917 to 
demonstrate that details of a picture not consciously perceived can 
reappear in dreams of the following night, proving the existence of 
preconscious perceptions. Kragh in his experiments varies the length 
of exposure (beginning with one-eightieth of a second) and the in- 
tensity of illumination. 

The Leipzig school restricted itself to the use of meaningless 
figures and description and analysis of their form, but Kragh pre- 
sents his subjects with thematic apperception test cards, line draw- 
ings, and other similar stimuli. He thus investigates the contents of 
the perceptual prestages, including particularly the ‘dispositional 
sets’ peculiar to the subject, which he identifies with the psychic 

2 Schilder, Paul: On The Development of Thoughts (1920). Ibid. 
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mechanisms and functions described by psychoanalysis, such as d 
velopmental stages of libido and ego, defense mechanisms, and 
conscious conflicts, His subjects are divided into four groups; 
‘normal’ group of students and nurses, a group of compulsi 
neurotics, a group of individuals who lost their fathers during chil 
hood, and a similar control group, altogether one hundred fifty pe 
sons. The responses to the stimuli are correlated with the subjed 
histories and the clinical characteristics, The author finds in h 
results evidence to confirm his basic hypothesis that the actui 
genetic series exactly parallels ontogenesis. For example, in a nu 
ber of subjects in the orphan group the father figure in the responi 
disappears in one of the prestages, and the figure representing th 
subject dominates the picture in the ensuing prestages; this Kra 
offers as an experimental demonstration of introjection. 
"Throughout the book Kragh emphasizes the similarity betwe 
phenomena discovered by psychoanalysis and those observed in fl 
actual-genetic series. He also stresses the parallelism between H 
system of conceptualization and that of psychoanalysis. His prestagi 
correspond with the primary process, for both are dominated by co 
densation and displacement; whereas the final phase (the perceptio 
as we know it consciously) corresponds with the secondary proce 
A parallel exists between the material evolving in the actual-genet 
experiment and the free associations in the analytic situation. 
author analogizes between the Systems unconscious, preconsciou 
and conscious and the prethreshold stages, prestages (P,-P, phase 
and the last phase, 
Kragh's central assumption and method can be used clinically 1 
three ways: diagnostically, therapeutically, and for research inl 
problems of personality. For diagnosis the method can be utiliz 
in the same way as Rorschach and other projective techniques. It} 
hoped that it will Prove more differentiated and reliable. 
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The author? has recently begun treatment of neurotics using the 
thematic apperception test actual-genetic method. In the case of an 
alcoholic it could be shown how the addiction was built up on the 
foundation of oral traumatization with later addition of traumata 
belonging to the primal scene. The analysis of the prestages also 
demonstrated the successive vicissitudes of the ego and the libido. 
Analysts have learned from disappointed hopes to be wary of at- 
tempts to shorten working through in therapy, and it will take some 
very hard facts to convince us that this new method will succeed 
where so many previous attempts have proved weak. However, it is 
to be hoped that some of Kragh’s future papers will be published in 
journals easily accessible to the psychoanalytic profession. This book 
holds so much promise that future publications dealing with spe- 
cific applications of its basic conception should be looked forward 
to by psychologists and analysts alike. 


POUL M, FAERGEMAN (STAMFORD, CONN.) 


PERSONALITY FACTORS IN WORK AND EMPLOYMENT. By Geraldine Ped- 
erson-Krag. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1955. 269 pp. 


A recent song on record and radio tells of the plight of a miner who 
owes his soul to the company store. The theme of man in bondage 
to his boss, machine, or company has always moved people to iden- 
tify themselves with the employee or slave, whichever term is more 
appropriate personally. 

Geraldine Pederson-Krag has successfully elaborated this theme 
into a stimulating and penetrating analysis of men and their jobs. 
The setting is a hypothetical industrial plant, and she examines the 
conscious attitudes and the unconscious motivations of typical em- 
ployees, from. plant guard to executive, The importance of uncon- 
scious determinants for choice of job, health of the worker, failing 
production, absenteeism, accidents, and strife between labor and 
management, is skilfully demonstrated. Technical terms and ex- 
planations are avoided since the book is written for the layman. 
Herein may lie the chief weakness of the book. 

I tested the book on a neighbor, one who has been both employee 
and employer. He enjoyed it, but maintained an understandable 
scepticism of the author's interpretations of certain factors in the 
personality. Only in those instances where he could consciously iden- 


3 Personal communication. 
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tify himself with the person described was he able to accept 
scription. Most laymen will be unconvinced by those examp 
are too close to their own ‘blind spots’. A minor weakness | 
found in the author's concentration on psychic mechanisms 
individual to the relative exclusion of group dynamics, whi 
surely be of equal importance in a factory. 

Yet despite these drawbacks, this book will be profitably 
employer and employee alike, whoever and wherever they 


ROGER C. HENDRICKS (SEA! 


HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS. By Josef Goldbrunner. New York: 
Books, Inc., 1955. 63 pp. 


THE FATE OF THE SOUL. By Raymond Firth, F.B.A. New York: 
bridge University Press, 1955. 46 pp. 


SOUL sorrow, By Hjlmar Helweg. M.D., Ph.D. New York: P. 
Press, Inc., 1955. 151 PP- 


THE MIRACLE OF LOURDES. By Ruth Cranston. New York: McGr 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 286 pp. 


THE DOCTOR AND THE SOUL, AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGOTHER 
Viktor E. Frankl, M.D. New York: Alfred A, Knopf 


The connection betwee: 
than real. Holiness is 


matter how devout the motive, must lead to neurosis. His book 
superficially with the problems of adapting the body and the 
to ‘healthy growth in the life of grace’, so that ‘the ill-trea! 
will not ‘avenge itself and make body and soul alike di 
'so-called striving for holiness is often a dilettantism and h 
perimentalism, leading to bad temper, religious insincerity, 
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tion, joylessness and the withering of the spirit, inner emptiness, 
sterility, self-disgust, restlessness, boredom, obsessions and scruples, 
and often to serious illness—psychotherapy has altered the whole 
conception of the soul’, After such an excellent start, Father Gold- 
brunner, like Jung, ultimately turns to the mystic, and ends with the 
paradox that holiness is health, holiness also leads to disease, and 
that this problem can only be resolved through faith. This is a brave 
little book. 


The Fate of the Soul is by a professor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of London. It is the Frazer lecture for 1955 and is a continua- 
tion of Frazer’s work on The Belief in Immortality and the Worship 
of the Dead. The author shows how various ideas concerning individ- 
ual eschatology in many respects resemble social schemata, State- 
ments about the fate of the soul are not simply projections of human 
personality into an afterlife; neither are they due only to longing 
for immortality or individual continuity. They also express con- 
temporary social relationships and problems. The simple ideas of 
the primitive man are present also in our own eschatological con- 
cepts, i.e., ‘the great problems of life have remained the same at all 
times for all peoples’. Like the previous book this will be useful in 
its own field. 


The Miracle of Lourdes is written by a minister's daughter who 
has been interested in spiritual healing for the past twenty-five years. 
It appears to be a synthesis of numerous articles, mainly from Catho- 
lic magazines, and written in a style sometimes described as news- 
worthy. After a tremendous build-up, the book ends with a notice 
in fine print reminding the reader of the very small percentage of 
physical cures (one in ten thousand) and the would-be pilgrim is 
advised that the journey to Lourdes should only be taken as a ‘deep 
spiritual experience and blessing’. Those interested in the so-called 
cases of ‘physical cure’ might be interested in reading Analytic Study 
of a Cure at Lourdes.* 


Soul Sorrow, in spite of the jacket blurb that describes the author 
a$ a modern Kierkegaard, is a rather ordinary series of lectures on 
psychiatry by the chief psychiatrist of the State Hospital in Copen- 


1 Blanton, Smiley. This QUARTERLY, IX, 1940, Pp- 948-362. 
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hagen. It was originally written in 1932. The word ‘soul’ here means 
‘psychic or mental functions and that alone’. The lectures are ad- 
dressed to laymen, counselors and ministers, and discuss in simple 
and well-written prose various forms of mental illness, constitutional 
types, the mental hygiene of sexual relationships, faith cures, etc, 
Psychoanalysis is discussed in the wary fashion of one who has a 
slight, intellectual acquaintanceship with this subject. The author 
feels that there is too much suggestion in this type of treatment and 
that this involves danger. In his experience, hysterical symptoms are 
best dealt with through ‘a comprehending inattention, if not dis- 
regarded completely’. The best that can be said about this book is that 
it represents fairly well the liberal, continental, nonanalytic psychia- 
trist in the first quarter of this century. It is a dated book with a 
fundamental bias toward the constitutional origin of mental illness 
which, to the author, and in the main, means a fatalistic recognition 
of the inevitable. This book has nothing to offer the American psy- 
chides and little for the layman who has a better fare at his dis- 
posal. 


The Doctor and the Soul is in a class by itself. It is written by a 
Viennese psychiatrist, a survivor of concentration camp horrors, who 
has embraced a psychiatric approach otherwise known as 'existential 
analysis’ which emphasizes ‘spiritual values’ and the ‘quest for mean- 
ing in life’. This type of analysis is essentially an analysis of the pa- 
tient's faulty reasoning and its correction through persuasion and 
logical argumentation. For this reason, it is called logotherapy. Phil- 
osophers, theologians and some doctors and scientists, predominantly 
in Europe, have been attracted by this type of thinking for some 
time. The unconscious, with illogicalities and perplexities, is 
ignored or conceived in terms of the preconscious. Far more im- 
portant than the pleasure Principle, according to the author, is the 
principle of the ‘will-to-meaning’, The author feels that ‘the spiritual 
dimension is missing from Psychoanalysis proper’ and that while 
‘logotherapy cannot take the Place of psychoanalysis and existing 
psychotherapy, it aims to complement it. . . . Despair over the mean- 
ing of life is an existential neurosis as opposed to a clinical neurosis 
[and] just as sexual frustration may lead to neurosis that can be 
treated by psychoanalysis, frustration of the will-to-meaning or eX 

istential frustration may lead to a different type of neurosis.’ The 
author feels that there cannot be a therapy without ‘attitudinal 
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values’. Anxiety, he states, is ‘the disease of our time’ and he con- 
ceives of it as ‘a collective neurosis due to a planless day-to-day atti- 
tude toward life. . . . This is followed by a fatalistic attitude, then by 
collective thinking, and finally by fanaticism.’ All of these can be 
traced back to ‘man’s fear of responsibility and his escape from free- 
dom’, and they finally lead to ‘a conflict of conscience which can lead 
to an existential neurosis’. The author believes that ‘the concept that 
man is nothing but the product of heredity and environment is the 
last stage of that corruption which led to the gas chambers of Ausch- 
witz. For these outrages, he blames ‘the lecture halls of nihilistic 
scientists and philosophers’, and indirectly psychoanalysts. ‘In the 
last analysis, man cannot be responsible to himself alone. . . . Behind 
his conscience there must stand an extrahuman authority. . . . In its 
pansexualism psychoanalysis recognizes only the sexual content of 
psychic strivings.’ He resurrects the old fear so common in clinical 
practice that ‘there is a hidden, nothing but tendency in all psy- 
chologism to devaluate, unmask, debunk, so we can end up by saying 
Goethe or St. Augustine were really only neurotic’. Existential analy- 
sis is particularly concerned with ‘making men conscious of their 
responsibility’. 

There are some cases with ‘actual clinical symptoms based on some 
psychopathic disturbance’. The author feels this type of illness has 
constitutional and psychological roots. Here logotherapy is ‘an ad- 
junct to psychotherapy and can give this person firm, intellectual 
support’. He divides individuals into psychopaths ‘who are psychi- 
cally unstable for internal reasons’ and others who have ‘Jost their 
psychic balance for purely external reasons’. These are the individ- 
uals who profit most from logotherapy. As with Father Goldbrunner, 
this boils down to: ‘our minds require the existence of meaning at 
the same time that it is to our minds unfathomable, a contradiction 
which can only be surmounted by faith’. The book is full of aphor- 
isms, ‘to counter the basic scepticism expressed by patients and blunt 
the edge of ethical nihilism’; i.e. the individual is ‘not required to 
question’, rather ‘he is questioned by life’. If the patient is ‘too old 
or too sick to realize creative values’, he can enjoy ‘experiential val- 
ues’, and if not these, at least he can ‘retreat to attitudinal values’. 
The pleasure principle is ‘an artificial creation which tends to de- 
valuate every genuine, moral impulse in man’. The author distrusts 
all of science. 

After dealing with the meaning of life and the meaning of death 
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and the psychology of concentration camps, the book goes on to dis- 
cuss the meaning of suffering, the meaning of work, and the mean- 
ing of love. Here we come to a better understanding of the book and 
to the core of the author's own philosophy forged in a concentration 
camp. ‘Human life can be fulfilled not only in creating and enjoying 
but also in suffering.’ He discusses how real sacrifice occurs only 
when ‘we run the risk of having sacrificed in vain’ and how ‘lack of 
success does not signify lack of meaning’, Suffering establishes ‘a fruit- 
ful or even revolutionary tension in that it makes for emotional 


awareness of what ought not to be’. As long as we suffer, ‘we may | 


remain psychically alive, mature, grow, and become richer and 
stronger’. He confuses mourning and melancholia. ‘The healthy in- 
stinct of a mourner rebels against taking a sedative and insists on 
weeping all through the night.’ 

In the final section of the book, we are introduced to special prob- 
lems dealt with by existential analysis. Here the author treats of the 
psychology of anxiety neurosis, obsessional neurosis, melancholia 
and even schizophrenia, and how useful existential analysis can be in 
each of these cases. There are also some special conditions such as 
‘unemployment neurosis’. The author has little if any concept of the 
libidinal satisfactions inherent in neurotic suffering, especially in 
connection with their relief from guilt feelings. 

Logotherapy is an art and quite simple. In a case of sexual im- 
potence, for instance: ‘The task is to break the hapless, vicious circle 
of sexual anticipatory anxiety by eliminating the fixation upon the 
act itself’. Thus ‘compulsion to sexuality’ must be avoided. When 
all of the various types of compulsion have been eliminated, the 
therapist must ‘teach the patient spontaneity. . . . Under the tactful 
guidance of the therapist, the patient must learn a gradually in- 
creasing aggressiveness, until he has achieved naturalness’, etc. 

Neurosis appears in four forms: 1, as the result of something 
physical; 2, as the expression of something psychic; s, as a means to 


analyst. "There is no foothold for man’s spiritual existential freedom 
cause these are fateful? Psychotherapy anyway can hardly reach 


them. In general the only possible and effective therapy for the 
physiological base is actual medication. 


the physiological basis of neurosis, be- , 


| 


, 
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The poverty of this kind of thinking, like all easy, commonsense 
methods, is revealed in the clinical part of the book. In a case of 
erythrophobia various factors are treated as causal: ‘probably he 
was innately subject to vasomotor disturbances; the foundation for 
the neurosis was laid when someone teased him; [in similar situa- 
tions] the patient made the blush occur’, The treatment is ‘to lead 
the patient to an understanding of anticipatory anxiety as something 
human to convince him that it is not pathological’. Agoraphobia can 
be due to ‘hyperthyroidism and sympathetic tonicity’ which, of 
course, does not need any explanation. 

‘Conventional psychotherapy frees people from inhibitions or 
difficulties and extends the sphere of the ego against that of the id. 
Existential analysis seeks to make people achieve self-realization’ (a 
familiar phrase). The only kind of requirements for a doctor who 
enters this kind of psychotherapy is that he be artistically gifted and 
able to improvise freely and use his intuition. ‘Conventional and 
existential analysis are not specific therapies. . . . Both psychoses and 
neuroses have a physiological basis. . . . Nevertheless psychoanalysis 
has helped a great many people. . . . It must therefore have been all 
along an unspecific therapy.’ When, after a Walpurgis night where, 


«among others, the shades of Dejerine, Fromm, Sullivan, Horney, 


the Jesuitical philosophers, and the nineteenth century organicists 
appear, the cock crows and the author ends gently with the accept- 
able statement that ‘existential analysis is indicated when the pa- 
tient proves to be a person able to cope with philosophical discus- 
sions’ and when ‘fated conditions’ exist in his life, i.e., ‘when he is 
crippled, has an incurable disease—is a chronic invalid—or helpless 
in the grip of social evils, like the unemployed and people in con- 
centration camps’. 
WILLIAM F. MURPHY (BOSTON) 


SOCIETY AND MEDICINE. Lectures to the Laity, No. XVUL The New 
York Academy of Medicine. Edited by Iago Galdston, M.D. 
New York: International Universities Press, Inc, 1955. 13! PP- 


The psychoanalyst with leisure who still has some libido vert e 
reading about the development of medicine outside his own e 
will read the seventeenth of the annual series of Lectures to 


Laity with delight and benefit. The New York Academy of Medicine 
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and Iago Galdston, Editor of the Lectures, can be proud again of 
this outstanding volume. 

The first essay is contributed by Sir James Spence who deals with 
Disease and Its Local Setting. The essay, of great charm, sincerity 
and maturity, was written shortly before the scientist's death. It is 
followed by a paper by Ralph Gerard who discusses ethics as rooted 
in biology. He concludes: ‘Science has given us a Utopia of means; 
it may yet give us a Utopia of ends. And the religious spirit must 
urge men toward it.’ Howard S. Liddell demonstrates, in his Natural 


Heredity. It is surprising how much environment can deflect the 
realization of hereditary potentials, From there, Milton J. E. Senn 
summarizes the Changing Concepts of Child Care. The series is 
rounded off with Dr. Russell M. Wilder’s highly informative remarks 
about Nutrition, 

All together, the lectures are authoritative in quality, informative 
in substance, provocative and inspiring in effect. Reading them in- 
creases once again the scientist’s longing for a life of eight hundred 
years of which he would spend seven hundred and eighty in training . 
and the Temaining twenty in contemplative retirement. Any other 
solution would be a poor compromise in the face of all the knowledge 
which the lectures to the laity hold out for us, 


MARTIN GROTJAHN (BEVERLY HILLS) 
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them for the sharp cautions therein. The two editors served on the 
staff of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth and the idea of investigating mental health promotion sprang 
from this Conference, as well as from concerns within the Com- 
munity Services Committee of the National Institute of Mental 
Health. An Advisory Committee included four psychiatrists, as it 
was clear there was a need to appraise the theoretical base as well as 
to analyze present methods and determine their effectiveness. “They 
found that the field is much less well marked out than they had as- 
sumed at the outset. . . . They also found that the theoretical base of 
the endeavors is far from adequately developed; that evaluation is a 
thing of the future, and that the very definition of mental health 
promotion poses serious difficulties’ (Foreword v, vi). 

Dr. Sol Ginsburg, in The Mental Health Movement and Its The- 
oretical Assumptions, gives a swift glance back over the forty-five 
years since the movement was initiated and believes that now mental 
health has become a social goal and cultural value ‘without benefit 
of a sound body of scrutinized and validated facts’ (p. 6). He de- 
plores the absence of an adequate definition of mental health, the 
lack of distinction between therapy and mental hygiene, and points 
out the dubious effectiveness of education. He agrees with Dr. Zil- 
boorg: ‘. . . even ideas about mental health cannot do much because 
ideas . . . are not movers of instinctual forces but rather their repre- 
sentatives’ (p. 13). Dr. Ginsburg sees an extensive uncritical use of 
psychoanalytic formulations. He makes a plea for clarification about 
what training for this work should be. 

Part II is devoted to practice. After examining the literature, 
Edith Tufts, a sociologist with the Veterans Administration in Cali- 
fornia, is impressed with the variety of programs and rate of their 
expansion. She raises an interesting question whether mental health 
promotion is only transitional. Perhaps the dissemination of per- 
tinent information via mass media has so changed the climate 
of opinion that the job of promotion is already accomplished. 

A study was made by Dr. H. E. Chamberlain and Mrs. Elizabeth de 
Schweinitz of nine diverse programs in different parts onene com 
which have come into being in the last ten years, all emphasizing 
mental health as a basis for productive living. They found cloudy 
objectives, uncertainty of support, usually one predominating per- 
sonality surrounded by genuinely dedicated people, and a need for 
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program research. In two of the programs the contributions of 
chiatry and social work were ruled out on the grounds that 
preoccupied with the abnormal to the neglect of positive me 
health! They found a widespread conviction that furthering 
health is more an art than a science. 

Barbara Biber, a research psychologist with the Bank Stre 
lege of Education, in a paper, Schooling As an Influence in D 
ing Healthy Personality, presents her conception of the school's 
in nurturing healthy personality, emphasizing certain teaching p 
ciples and practices. Her clear description of three projects with go 
related to mental health should prove helpful to educators. 

In Problems in the Evaluation of Mental Health, Louisa P. Ho 
of the University of California, finds evaluations are not possible d 


ELISABETH BROCKETT BECH (MADISON, INDIANA) 
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International Journal of Psychoanalysis. XXXVI, 1955. 


Two Notes on Idealization, Illusion and Disillusion as Normal and Abnormal Psycho- 
logical Processes. Charles Rycroft. Pp. 81-87. 


Idealization serves to enable the ego to deny feelings of hopelessness and empti- 
ness arising from the withdrawal of cathexis from real external objects, and serves 
also to evade the necessity of resolving ambivalence, a necessary step if real ob- 
jects are to be recathected. There is thus a close and complex interrelationship 
between idealization and withdrawal of cathexis from external reality. A poten- 
tial hazard of pathological idealization is disillusionment and collapse of the 
defensive process involved. Illusion and disillusion, however, also play a part in 
normal processes of establishing external object relations. In two dreams €x- 
amined in the paper, the moon represented an idealized internal object, and its 
falling out of the sky a catastrophic disillusionment of that object, 


Some Philosophical Speculations About the Concept of the Genital Character. 
Samuel Novey. Pp. 88-94. 


The characteristics of the object relationships of the mature (genital) char- 
acter are not sufficiently clearly defined, Capacity for full orgastic satisfaction im- 


plies the discharge of great quantities of excitement, therefore less need for re- — 


action-formation (to control that ‘excitement’), and increased ability to sublimate, 
A realistic awareness of what is ‘me’ and what is ‘not me’ is of course basic, but 
even the mature man is often unaware of the impact of his subjective bias on his 
objective evaluations. He still retains an extraordinary degree of self-deception, 
The mature man gains in integrative capacity, but loses that exceptional (intul- 
tive) insight one sees in children and in psychotics, with their sensitivity to inner 


unconscious motivations. The family romance is a critically important myth, en- - 


abling one to set up an adequate ego ideal and an ethical system behind which 

the mature man conceals an extensive system of necessary beliefs regarding his 
importance, The fate of the aggressive instinct, as well as the fate of the libido, 
determines maturity. hb 


On Castration Anxiety. M. Woolf. Pp. 95-104. 


In libidinal development, the castration complex plays a role secondar 
the cedipus complex, but many of its details are undelineated. Freud 
the masculine castration complex results when castration threats 
big bedwetting fuse with the discovery of the female genita 
How eee occur in weaning and in toilet training (: 
esl gy separation anxiety change into castration ai 
ha eos ered a realistic anxiety: it is separation anxiety 

i anism of phobias. If this is correct, the statement that the ue 
Plex succumbs to the threat of castration cannot be valid. The castration com 
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plex is a phobic state, representative of primary separation anxiety. For the little 
girl, the fantasy of castration as punishment for masturbation represses further 
clitoral masturbation, inducing passivity and sexual fears. The castration phobia, 
unlike other phobias, fails to ease the conflict; it poses the dilemma, ‘to face the 
loss of the object, or to be castrated’. 


The Problem of Scientific Validation in Psychoanalytic Interpretation. Fritz Schmid), 
Pp. 105-113. 


Investigation of such validation requires two questions: what frame of refer- 
ence is used in the interpretation, and is that frame legitimate? For example, an 
interpretation concerning infantile sexuality presupposes the existence of in- 
fantile sexuality. Further, there needs to be an identity or resemblance of rela 
tion between the element being interpreted and the interpretation given, An in- 
terpretation may be considered valid if it explains all the known facts of the 
situation and if it is confirmed by facts discovered after interpretation, The 
Gestalt quality of the interpreted material is of crucial importance: it is essential 
to note not only the sum total of the elements involved, but also the way in 
which they are connected to each other. Both what is interpreted and the inter- 
pretation itself have specific Gestalts: when these two Gestalts fit closely, one ac 
cepts their belonging together. 


Shakespeare's Early Errors, A. Bronson Feldman. Pp. 114-133. 


It is suggested that The Comedy of Errors is most representative of Shake- 
speare's infantile components, therefore most likely to reveal the primary springs 
of his fantasies, Quotations illustrate that behind the comedy there is the motive 
of evading melancholic depression. "The core of the whole play is an apology for 
Shakespeare's errors in matrimony', the poet creating a farce about himself with 
the will to believe that a faulty marriage was the source of his troubles, In the 
play he replaces his father and fulfils the incestuous drives. As in a palimpsest, 
underlying elements are concealed behind secondary and tertiary elaborations. 


Slips of the Tongue in the Norse Sagas. Clarence A. Seyler. Pp. 134-135. 


Two errors of speech are quoted from the Icelandic Sagas, the errors being dis- 
cussed by those who made them. This discussion by the Norse heroes reveals à 


knowledge of intimate psychological detail, an awareness of guilt and retribution 
underlying the errors they had made, 


ane Symbolism of Teeth in Dreams. Sandor Lorand and Sandor Feldman. Pp. 145- 
161. 


In a paper of 1948 on the same subject, Lorand stated that the dream of losing 
teeth means a wish for regression to the state of toothlessness and nursing. He 
stressed, however, that such dreams, like others, have various meanings simultane- 
ously. Castration fear and the wish for punishment are among such other mean- 


P 
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"the battle with the environment. From the anal level came the 
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ings, but at a higher level, for they result from the genital rather than the pre- 
genital phase. The tooth symbol itself arises from the pregenital experience of the 
individual. The subject of this paper is considered under various headings: the 
tooth as a phallic symbol; the relation of false teeth and braces to problems of 
narcissistic libido and ideas of the false or deceptive; vagina dentata and its rela- 
tion to impotence; teeth as symbols of relatives and friends; teeth as symbols of 
birth, abortion, death; and dreams resulting from work being done on the teeth 
such as extraction and drilling. Of primary importance among all the varied 
meanings is that of deep oral regression to primitive narcissism. 


A Note on the Extrapolation of Ethological Findings. René A. Spitz. Pp. 162-165. 


In reply to Szekely's challenge to his formulations on the development and 
manifestations of emotions in the infant, Spitz restates and elaborates the evi- 
dence and reasoning in support of those earlier formulations. The three-month 
infant reacts with a smile to the experience with the mother, in response to the 
‘eyes-nose-forehead configuration’. This smile indicates the capacity for positive 
emotion. Negative emotions, appearing in the first year of life, have a more com- 
plex history. Fear occurs in the presence of a recognized (previously experienced) 
threat. Anxiety is a signal by the ego warning the organism of an impending 
danger from within. Szekely's conflicting hypotheses, based largely on the study of 
animal behavior, cannot be considered valid for the human infant. 


Notes On a Case of Drug Addiction. Julia Mannheim. Pp. 166-173. 


The case of a female drug addict offered unusually rich clinical data. "Her life 
Was a desperate Odyssey in search of the mother and the seeking for her breast 
was the fantasy content of her addiction and homosexuality.’ The latter brought 
her into analysis. Her love objects were motherly older women with voluminous 
breasts, Beside her ultimately fatal hypertension and cardiorespiratory symptoms, 
she showed neurosis and conversion and anxiety hysteria. ‘Increased tension pro- 
duced somatic disturbance which in turn led again to increased tension, this cycle 
being temporarily arrested by the drug. Addiction could thus be viewed as pre- 
venting psychosis. She was fixated at the first oral level. The case suggests that 
in some cases of female homosexuality the problem is an integral part of the 
syndrome of addiction. 


Emergence of Sleep During Psychoanalysis. A Clinical Note. Alan Parkin. Pp. 174- 
176. 


A patient's falling asleep in two successive hours Was overdetermined, with 
contributions from the ego and from several levels of the id. The 
produce free associations while in a state of reverie’, ‘the wish to 
than to hallucinate’. From the phallic level came the wish to interrupt, by sleep, 
Passively to impregnation. From the oral level came the wish to be fed a 
to achieve the sleep of satisfaction. i 
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Vacations: A Psychoanalytic Study. Alexander Grinstein. Pp. 177-186. 


Why are vacations necessary, what are the psychodynamics of vacation, and. 
what constitutes a ‘good’ vacation? The author considers these three questions, 
Vacations provide a release from cultural demands and enable one to reduce the 
demands and restrictions of reality to a minimum. The pleasure principle plays 
a more active role, with opportunities for various sublimated pregenital instinc- 
tual gratifications under conditions of permissiveness. Those with rigid superegos 
find it difficult to take or enjoy vacations; not to work and to have pleasure are 
dangerous, The ego is, on vacation, in a state of partial regression, somewhat 
similar to the situation in sleep. Nevertheless, the temporary freedom from the 
demands of reality enables the ego to utilize the freed energy in a synthetic re- 
parative fashion, 


Psychological Theory and the BeliofinGod. B.A. Farrell. Pp. 187-204. ` 


Can a belief in God be reconciled with freudian theory? The relevant essen- 
tials of that theory have to do with the child's picture of itself and its rela- 
tionship to its parents, their omnipotence, its acquisition of their moral values, 
its dependence on them, and the dynamics of fixation and regression, Strivings 
for dependency lead to the search for parent substitutes, which religion provides. 
Though the belief in God is described in freudian theory as an illusion, Freud 
and others have pointed out that 'the illusion need not necessarily be false’, 
‘The psychological dilemma is: one cannot believe in God if freudian theory is 
correct, but that theory may be utterly irrelevant to the validity of the belief 
in God. The author suggests that analysts, psychologists, and others experience 
this conflict, the sources and ramifications of which he examines in considerable 
detail. Just as there is no one correct metaphysic, so also there is no one correct 
way to reconcile freudian theory and the belief in God. 


JOSEPH LANDER 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, II, 1954. 


The Struggle Against Identification, Ralph R. Greenson. Pp. 200-217. 


In this psychoanalytic study of four patients who stru inst i i 
iggled against identifying 
themselves with an important parental figure, Greenson discusses incorporation, 


shallow tive ordi 
d isl d positive pus complex lay strong pre- 
of the same sex. The patients 
same sex. The parent of the Opposite sex was later 


other (a condition more infantile than ambivalence), and sudden vacillations oc- 
curred between love and hate, Fusion of affects represents a higher level of ma- - 
turation than rapid alternations of opposite affects, 
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‘The patients all attempted to evade the parent of the same sex. They had a 
stereotyped picture of this parent which was not corrected by experiences of 


` everyday life. All their object relationships were diluted with identifications. 


They were hungry for new objects with which to form new identifications, but 
had to deny. the real object of their hunger, the parent of the same sex. They 
were subject to disturbances of mood. They resembled depressives but were not 
primarily depressed persons. Their conceptions of themselves fluctuated, and 
they suffered disturbances of body image, body sensations, and reality testing. 
They were prone to acting out. Negation and denial were the chosen methods 
of avoiding painful stimuli. Sleeping and eating were disturbed but sexual func- 
tion was satisfactory. Such patients may be classified with perverts and addicts 
between the transference neuroses and the narcissistic neuroses. 

All the patients felt that the identification with the hated parent was omi- 
nous and frightening, apparently because the introjection and identification are 
primitive. The patients were terrified of identifying with the parent as if this 
meant being devoured by the parent. They seemed intuitively to have been aware 
of the oral sadistic nature of their early introjections, The regression to the frag- 
mented introjection was felt as a loss of cohesive representation of the self and 
roused fear of loss of the sense of identity. In these patients a deep regression has 
occurred with a return to a level at which the ego is unable to maintain a sepa- 
ration between the introject and the self. The patients felt that they were being 
devoured by the introjected object or that they were the hated introject. 


Early Identifications as Archaic Elements in the Superego. Annie Reich, Pp. 218- 
238. 


This discussion of early identifications revived or persisting in the structure of 
the later superego begins with the distincton between the superego, which re- 
sults from the breakdown of the cedipus complex, and the ego ideal, a more nar- 
cissistic earlier structure based on the child’s identification with a glorified par- 
ental figure—an identification that served to undo the child’s feelings of weak- 
ness, These early identifications are not always completely integrated into the 
ego and may lead not to transformation of the personality but only to a longing 
to be like the idealized parent. These longings must be described as ego ideals. 
The ego is measured against them and self-esteem depends on the distance be- 
tween them and the ego. Only if the ego is well developed does this measuring 
result in attempts to realize these ideals. 

The origin of accentuated narcissistic ideals is twofold. The first origin is sud- 
den threats to narcissistic intactness. For example, strong castraton anxiety may 
lead to withdrawal of libido from the object and its concentration on the ego. The 
development of grandiose ideals now serves to ensure phallic intactness and for 
this purpose early identifications with parents who appear grandiose are revived. 
The second origin is the persistence throughout childhood of the early identifi-" 
cations that supported the child's feeling of adequacy and that are normally 
transient and changing, developing slowly into permanent ones. 

Pathologically the parental image may not become reduced to real proportions 
and the overvaluation of the object then serves as a means of achieving otherwise 
unreachable magnificence for the own ego. In more pathological cases the primi- 
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tive imitative form of identification persists and no solid identification is formed; 
there is no ability to become like the object in reality and gratification must be 
instantaneous and can be obtained only through wish-fulfilling magic. In most 
of these cases the parental image is unmodified and grandiose. 

These early identifications or ego ideals are unattainable either because they are 
too grandiose or because the ability to transform fantasy into reality is lacking. 
Either situation results in a permanent state of unsatisfied narcissism,—intense 
feelings of inferiority or states of depression of varying intensity. However, if the 
ego is at a more primitive level reality testing may be partly relinquished and a 


they really are whatever their narcissistic ideal may be even though they have not 
lost contact with reality, Although ego ideal and Superego are fused and overlaid, 
any understanding of these narcissistic nonpsychotic states necessitates the con- 
cept of the ego ideal, 

The author discusses only the grandiose archaic identifications. One of her 
cases illustrates how the castration complex revives early narcissistic identifica- 
tions, which are then included in an otherwise normal superego; the other illus- 


MILTON GRAY 


Contributions to 


the Metapsychology of Psychotic Identifications, Edith Jacobson, 
Pp. 299-262, 


e magical quality that results weakens the 
Perception of reality, Imitation is normally gradually teplaced by ego identifica- 


be ies greater differentiation between the object and the self, Incorporative 
antasies change into active strivings to become like the love object in actuality. 
ome partially blended because of real simi- 


In the ego ideal and superego, magical identificati 
means of idealized images of the parents fae anara ae 
of the self. Such identifications help the ego to develop good ug with ex- 
ternal reality, for the object relations are not destroyed but transformed, 

The manic-depressive confuses the concepts of self and object. The great de- 
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pendence on the object for narcissistic supplies and the resultant hypercathexis 
of the object make the patient vulnerable to narcissistic hurt, which arouses 
hostility to the objects and fear of annihilating them. So the cathexis is with- 
drawn and the hostility turned against the self. Primitive images of the parents 
are reanimated as the object cathexes are withdrawn. These images merge with 
the superego and the worthless self becomes the victim of the superego on which 
it is also dependent. 

In schizophrenia the regressive processes go further, with loss of structural 
differentiation. Here elated and depressed states are not expressions of conflicts or 
reconciliation and reunion between superego and self, but of total fusions be- 
tween self-images and object-images. An escape from superego conflicts comes by 
dissolution of the defective superego, The schizophrenic tends either to destroy 
the object and replace it by the self, or to let the self be annihilated and re- 
placed by the object. 

IRVIN GALIN 


Orality Displaced to the Urethra, Sylvan Keiser. Pp. 263-279. 


The author describes three male patients who urgently desired to appear nor- 
mal. To do so, they denied many psychoneurotic and somatic symptoms and an 
overwhelming orality. The urethra in these patients served as a sucking and in- 
gesting organ, Each had dreams of a woman with an external hollow tube in 
the pubic area; the tube represented the urethra and was a reassurance that their 
own urethra could serve their orality and receive a penis without annihilation. 
By a reversal of the more commonly described body-as-phallus fantasy, the phal- 
lus represented the body. The urethral opening was a weak point for possible 
penetration and destruction of the body. 

Circumstances in the lives of all three patients had made them tend to use 
denial, The mothers of all had been orally dependent and ungenerous women 
who had had gastric resections for ulcers; but they had been pictured to the 
patients by both parents as devoted and maternal, Their fathers, for whose gifts 
the patients unsuccessfully competed with the mothers, were like nurses to the 
mothers, were castrating figures to the patients, and were aggressive and domi- 


neering in business, 
JAY SHORR 


. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. XIX, 1955. 


A Type of Psychotherapy Based on Psychoanalytic Principles. Norman Reider. Pp. 


111-128, 


Reider discusses, with examples, the elements of various types of brief therapy 
using psychoanalytic insight. Effective improvement accomplished in only a few 
interviews is usually brought about by replacement of distressing symptoms by 
unrecognizable or less distressing symptoms, with no change in the personality 
structure or defense mechanisms, This is made possible when certain needs of the 
patient have been met. The same replacement of disturbing symptoms by other 
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less distressing ones is operative in spontaneous improvements or ‘recoveries’, and '* 
is comparable to certain everyday activities which many of us use to discharge 
tension or strengthen defenses (such as buying a hat to get over depressed feel- 
ings), especially when this activity or other factors strengthen the ego and per- 
mit realignment of the conflictual forces. In Reider's clinical examples, insight 
and understanding of the transference were Not necessary for the restoration of 
psychic equilibrium, 


A Factor in 'Spontaneous' Recovery. Maxwell Boverman. Pp. 129-134. 


A man with a paranoid Psychosis became increasingly withdrawn and physi- 
cally debilitated after being hospitalized, and finally was transferred to the ų 
medical ward, where he began a steady improvement without psychotherapy, He 
later attributed his Spontaneous recovery to the kindly, genuine interest of an 
uneducated Negress employed on the ward, who cared for his needs and who, 
he felt, preferred him to the other patients, 


An Evaluation of the Learning Process in a Psychiatric Residency Program. Herbert 
C. Modlin, Pp. 189-159. 


Since 1952, the Menninger School of Psychiatry has given its residents annual. & 
Written examinations to evaluate their learning and to check the ratings of their 
supervisors. The results showed that the residents improved, but more in their. 
second than first year; one third of the third-year residents failed to use an ac- | 
ceptable basis for their diagnostic formulations; the supervisors’ ratings of ad- 


is a low but consistent Positive correlation between performance on examination, 
Supervisors’ ratings, and intelligence. The best scores were obtained when the 
subject matter had been re-enforced by clinical experience, Growth seemed to be 4 
greatest in the second and third years, after it had been possible to relinquish the 
narrow medical orientation characteristic of the first year. 


A Method of Teaching Psychotherapy, Otto Fleischmann. Pp. 160-172. 
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At the start, the patient waited in the hallway so as to see the doctors who 
went into the observation room. During three and a half years of treatment, the 
Observers were included in the transference and became part of it. It almost y 


TS 
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action to the observers varied with changing transference, The therapist liked 
the experiment; in retrospect he thinks that without the observers he would 
have tried more actively to get the patient to talk about difficult matters but 
that because of the observers his interpretations of the unconscious were more 
carefully timed and formulated. He was most aware of the observers at the 
start and termination of the treatment, when the transference was being estab- 
lished and resolved. When the students in discussions after treatment sessions 
criticized the therapist and he felt defensive, control of this defensiveness was for 
him a unique experience in self-analysis. The observers all felt they had learned 
a great deal. 
LINCOLN RAHMAN 


Psychiatric Quarterly, XXIX, 1955- 
The Meaning of Passivity. Henry H. Hart. Pp. 595-611. 


The author defines passivity as a relative absence of activity and as one phase 
of biological adaptation, a phase that seems to demand an easy, flexible capacity 
for the utilization of both the active and passive components of the instinctual 
drives, Passivity can be healthy or unhealthy for the effective functioning of the 
psyche. Healthy passivity facilitates adaptation, unhealthy passivity reduces it. 
Passivity is both a component of an instinctual drive and a defense mechanism 
of the ego. It is greatest in the early, oral phase of ego and libido development. 
Fixation at that phase results in lifelong conditioning to use passivity as defense. 

Hart also discusses and illustrates the relation of passivity to femininity, re- 
gression, and masochism. 


Intuition. IV Primal Images and Primal Judgment. Eric Berne. Pp. 634-658. 


Berne discusses and illustrates certain images, judgments, and intuitive proc- 
esses in adults that are the conscious representations of unconscious images and 
judgment based on relationships in the presymbolic period of very early child- 
hood. The images have a special intensity, like eidetic images, and are a reaction 
to certain archaic unconscious attitudes of other people. In schizophrenics and 
neurotics these images have not undergone normal modification and resolution. 
In normal people they have been decathected and mastered and come into con- 
sciousness as intuition, They are activated in personal relations and are related 
to the formation of basic judgments concerning other persons. 

The paper is essentially a discussion of secondary repression, the return of the 
repressed, and the primary process operating in certain instances. 


Abnormalities of the Gaze—A Classification. Morris D. Riemer. Pp. 659-672. 


Riemer discusses the usefulness of the gaze in therapy when the psychiatrist 
sits opposite the patient. He urges that the couch be abandoned because it does 
not permit gazing. The kindly, accepting gaze of the therapist is especially help- 
ful for the patient with a weak ego. Abnormalities of the gaze are classified as, 
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1, excessive blinking; 2, depressed look; 3, dramatic gaze; 4, guarded look; 5, ab- 
sent gaze; and 6, averted look. The diagnostic, prognostic, and dynamic mean- 
ings of these gazes are discussed, 

JOSEPH BIERNOFF 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, LXXI, 1954. 


Histopathological Changes in the Brain in Schizophrenic, Morton R. Weinstein, 
Pp. 539-553. 


Laminar Cortical Blocking and Its Relation to Episodic Aggressive Outbursts. Chaskiel 
Grossman, Pp, 576-587. 


iy ey are subjected to auditory stimulation during 
sleep. Similar results are found in animals when cortical activity is topi- 
cally. blocked with depressant drugs, and in other states of depressed cortical 
activity. It is suggested that the positive bursts are sleep spindles altered by 
layers of the association cortex, That this 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXV, 1955. 


Therapeutic Play Techniques—A Symposium, 1954. Pp. 574-626. 


ribes the process whereby the child relinquishes 


direct relations with the world of thi 
and events ive ii 
defined by parents in terms EPIO. and learns to live in a world 


the world and itself, Early patterns oo 8 While it establishes relations with 
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to sustain and defer the release of tensions, Children’s play has two alternating 
phases: activities of an imaginative dramatic character using available objects and 
demanding adult participation; and the playing out of ‘idiomatic’ individual 
perceptions and activities. Children need order and clearly stated boundaries to 
build their private worlds and accept our patterns of conduct, with i 
to react emotionally while they gradually achieve more stable relations with the 
world. 

In Play Techniques and the Integrative Process, Joseph C. Solomon observes 
that in work with children especially we must take into consideration the cur- 
rent situations that are still causing pain and anxiety. Play can reveal much of 
the forces impinging upon the child, and the disruptions of play or repetitive 
play show the current disturbing situations. Play permits enjoyment of pleas- 
ures and release of rage caused by frustrations of instinctual pleasure. The child 
can be relieved of the intensity of its sadistic tendencies by directing them onto 
a plaything. Abreaction and ventilation of such feelings are therapeutically use- 
ful. The child feels better when it can express its feelings, but real crystalliza- 
tion of the ego does not occur until the child can express itself at home and be 
satisfied with the outcome. ‘Secondary integration’ in play therapy can be facili- 
tated by the therapist who may, for example, if at the end of play a parent is 
violently removed from the scene, suggest that the injured parent be taken to a 
hospital, The child can then undo the injury. The therapist thus helps the child 
reconcile two opposed motivations and relieve its tension. Play can also help the 
child translate archaic percepts into verbal concepts. 

Dr. Gove Hambidge describes ‘structured play therapy’, in which the therapist 
sets up tableaux such as a new baby at the mother’s breast or punishment by 
elders, This therapy is more specific and avoids hours of diffuse, useless activity. 
The therapist must consider the child’s integrative capacity in the face of strong 
affect, the degree to which the play is frightening, and the capacity of the child’s 
parents and others to cope with its change in behavior under treatment. The 
method is not used if the child makes adequate progress with the use of spon- 
taneous play or discussion. It is important for the therapist to know when to 
insist on structured play in the face of resistance of the patient; he may avoid 
doing so unnecessarily. No type of play is introduced unless there is evidence 
that its use will help to resolve the problem for which the child's treatment was 
undertaken, Structured play is always followed by free play. The patient is dis- 
charged at the time when he has had greatest therapeutic benefit. 

Virginia M. Axline, in a paper on Play Therapy Procedures and Results, dis- 
cusses what happens in psychotherapy. The child learns how it can function for 
itself. The child may be unable to communicate many of its thoughts; too much 
insistence on finding out everything may destroy entirely communication and 
rapport between therapist and child. 


The Psychological Problems of the Congenitally Blind Child. Nyla J. Cole and 
Leonard H. Taboroff. Pp. 627-639. Discussion, pp. 640-643 


The congenitally blind present three kinds of problem: 1, their relation to the 
therapist; 2, the effects of blindness on personality; and 3, the problem of se- 
mantics, A sixteen-year-old girl, blind since the age of six months, had received 
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care for her physical needs but otherwise was left to her own devices. By the 
second year of high school she was failing socially and educationally, She was 
a caricature of blind dependency. Her mother treated her as though she were 
not blind. The patient’s therapist had personally dealt with blindness in her own 
family. This helped decisively in the beginning of therapy. The patient feared 
her capricious and unpredictable mother. ‘The patient's behavior was baffling be- 
cause of the apparent absence of any well-defined defense. If she received any 
stimulus she responded by doing nothing. The task of treatment was to make 
her surroundings more predictable and controllable, She controlled herself by 
avoidance of any aggressive action. The patient's associations would have seemed 
bizarre were it not that reality is so different for a blind person. Animistic con- 
cepts were much more prevalent than in seeing patients. The girl recounted 
many instances of anxiety in which objects were regarded as guilty of action. In 
a blind girl, this is not projection but rather a primitive attempt to explain 
cause and effect. She had peculiar ideas about sexual matters because it is dif- 
ficult to communicate such matters to the young blind person, The parents were 
also treated and her mother became more accepting of the girl and overcame 
her own denial; she, on her own initiative, blindfolded herself within the home 
for a day and was appalled to learn how mistaken she had been in her idea that 
the blind are not different. The mother tolerated some hostile behavior by her 
daughter, who became able to be properly dependent upon her. 

In the discussion, Dr, Robert C. Murphy stressed three therapeutic principles: 
reality education, recognition of ego functions, and ‘environmental gentling'. Dr. 
Henry Harper Hart Suggested that the blind person feels permanently castrated, 
and consequently is deeply mistrustful; this mistrust re-enforces a desire to be 
a permanent burden on the parents, who are unconsciously held responsible for 
the castration, Since only analysis can help some seeing persons to get true per- 
ceptive pleasure from Teality, may not the same be true of the blind? Enjoyment 
of the external world depends more on libidinal freedom than upon intactness of 
Sensory apparatus. 


Acting Out in Group Psychotherapy. Helen E. Durkin. Pp. 644-652. 


Little has been written about acting out during the treatment situation itself. 
This paper discusses an incident of acting out in a group. 


DAVID RUBINFINE 


International Journal of Group Psychotherapy. V, 1955. 


++. in which the emotional reactions of members 
leader are understood as reflections of the 
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enforced proximity of one to the other. When such feelings have been worked 
through, the members are less fearful of exposure of forbidden drives, of retalia- 
tion, of rejection, and of self-sacrificing libidinal investments in others, This 
working through brings about that true unity of the group that is essential to 
the solution of members’ problems. The process causes anxiety and requires for- 
titude and wisdom in the therapist. 


Group Psychotherapy with a Mixed Group of Adolescents. Nathan W. Ackerman. 
Pp. 249-260. 


Adolescents, in their yearning to complete their incomplete selves, are often 
irritable and especially so when confronted by adolescents of the opposite sex. 
In therapy groups they are propelled by the physiological processes of matura- 
tion, by the demands of the environment, and by their unresolved drives in the 
conflict with authority, This artide summarizes ten years’ experience of such 
therapeutic groups, conducted weekly by the writer and others (often in the pres- 
ence of informal visitors), of five to eighteen members of both sexes between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-three, All types of emotional disturbance except 
frank psychoses were present in the participants. Patients, when invited to join 
the group, often projected their aggressive fantasies of ridicule and attack or of 
exhibitionism (then expected to make a sensational impression). The expectation 
of sexual gratification and punishment from the individual therapist was now 
extended to the group. In individual sessions problems roused by the group 
meeting could be discussed. 

A typical meeting starts with tension expressed by the seating arrangements— 
the sexes separate or paired off—or by the expressions of members as they 
struggle with their impulses to see and be seen. Problems are usually expressed 
for consideration of the group in a circumstantial or social way. The therapist's 
task is to find the actual emotions covered and revealed by the talk. Behavior, 
especially unpremeditated gestures and expressions, shows the member's image 
of himself and the conflicts associated with it. The therapist's words help mem- 
bers to attain mutual understanding. They feel relief as the atmosphere of frank- 
ness helps them to shed hampering conventions and to build a communal moral- 
ity of their own. New acceptance of their own personalities and tolerance for the 
feelings of others is found in this permissive atmosphere. 


i i hotherapy: 
The Effect of Group Psychotherapy in Reducing Resistance to Individual Psyc! 
A Case Study. Philip W. Morse, Louis H. Gessay, and Richard Karpe. Pp. 261-269. 
A paranoid, hostile, and anxious veteran who in thirty-nine FRAR sessions 
refused to see that his troubles were not solely based gra na juna d wid 
was persuaded to join a therapeutic group. The othe ane y 
despite his failure to take an active part, and by identification Mos ages d ing 
able to face the hostility of his transference, reduce his distrust 0 the pist, 


and reduce his shame and guilt. pith 
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British Journal of Medical Psychology. XXVIII, 1955. 


The Depressive Position in Normal Emotional Development. D. W. Winnicott. Pp. 
89-100. 


The ‘depressive position’ is the phase in normal development of the infant 
wherein there develops concern for the results of instinctual love (or, as the author 
puts it, where there occurs a change from ‘ruthlessness to ruth’), This concern 
develops gradually, under certain definite conditions of mothering, during the 
second half of the first year of the infant’s life. The prerequisite for this stage is 
the success of the previous period of development with the emergence of the in- 
fant as a ‘whole person’. 

Two ways in which the mother functions are significant for evolution of the 
depressive position. One is the mother’s gratification of the infant’s need and 
is related to what the author calls the quiet baby and the ‘quiet mother’, The 
other is the mother as the object of ‘assault during phases of instinctual tension’. 
This corresponds to the infant’s excited state, The main function of the depres- 
sive position is the child’s recognition of the identity of the two mothers and a 
coming together of these two aspects of the mother. Concurrently there is a re- 
alization that the ‘quiet mother’ was involved in the instinctual attack and has 
survived, This leads to ‘the baby’s dawning recognition of the difference be- 
tween what is called fact and fantasy, or outer and inner reality’. As time goes 
on the infant learns to tolerate in greater degree both the concern for the at- 
tacked object and the instinctual tension itself. 

The depressive position is not to be confused with the type of infantile depres- 
sion described by Spitz (these children have never arrived at the condition re- 
quired for achievement of the depressive position) or with depression as a clinical 
mood or symptom, 


Aspects of Personality in Peptic Ulcer Patients. Louis Minski and Mahesh M. 
Desai. Pp. 113-134. 


Twenty-five ulcer patients were studied to determine whether there is a ‘peptic 
ulcer personality’ and a typical conflict in such patients, The patients were com- 
pared with à group of patients with hysteria. The authors conclude that the 
ulcer patients showed a preponderance of Obsessive compulsive traits but that 
neither the clinical assessments nor any of the tests classify the ulcer cases into 
one or two definite types of Personality’. 


Dynamics of Training in Groups fo P. i i i 
Balint. Pp. 135145. Ps for Psychotherapy. Enid Balint and Michael 


Practitioners at the Tavistock Clinic, special attention was paid to the meaning 
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Nine-Monthly Scleritis in a Childless Woman. W. S. Inman. Pp. 177-182. 


In a somewhat unorthodox but rather refreshing presentation, Inman de- 
scribes a young childless woman who suffered from six distinct bouts of scleritis, 
each of which persisted for virtually nine months, Without going into much cor- 
roborative genetic or dynamic detail, he infers that this symptom was a somatic 
manifestation of her otherwise frustrated wish to bear children. 

EDWARD M. WEINSHEL 


Revista de Psicoanálisis. XII, 1955. 


The Unconscious Meaning of Curved Ornamentations. Angel Garma. Pp. 1-17. 


The author uses anthropological and clinical evidence to explain the psycho- 
analytic meanings of ornamentation, He discusses moldings, frets (including the 
Caduceus, Asculapean snake symbol), arabesques, the Mexican Borgia Codice, 
and others. All have an unconscious excremental and phallic symbolism. 


Psychoanalytic Study of the Dionysian Myth and Cult. Mauricio Abadi. Pp. 18-39. 


Dionysius symbolizes a masculine figure and the father’s genitals (represented 
by Zeus) and the gratifying but competitive mother. His myth resembles that of 
the birth of the hero (a God who is also a son of Man). It represents incest, the 
primitive crime (murder of the father), the fantasied retaliation for this crime, 
the triumphal, orgiastic feelings of the leader (the brother), and the attempted 
return to maternal hegemony. 

Dionysian rituals represent a dramatization of several unconscious fantasies: 
the triumph of a phallic woman (Bacchante); castration of the male (sacrifice 
of the bull); homosexual submission to the father; and celebration of coitus of 
mother and son in mimicry of the primal scene. The manic denial also has 
hypochondriacal aspects: it denies the woman's phallus as dangerous to her body, 
it denies the birth of the child associated with the mother’s destruction, dis- 
figurement, and death. The rituals also represent an expiatory sacrifice, a totem 
repast, the feast of reparation and appeasement of the father, and Dionysius as 
the trinity,—the father, the son, and stolen penis of the father. 


The Feathered Snake, the Indo-American Echelon Fringe, and the Greek Meander. 
Angel Garma. Pp. 165-182. 


Garma analyzes the meaning of these mythological and social symbols. The 
feathers and wings, because of their erectile and mobile properties, are a symbolic 
penis, The slow curved configurations refer to the testicles, In the religious rituals 
associated with these symbols, anal and urethral functions are represented by the 
gods of wind and rain. These anal meanings occur in some of the old Russian 
psalters; a universal meaning seems to be implied in this symbolism. Anal 
Tegressive concepts play a part in its formation. 
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Music and Musical Instruments, Part I, A. A. de Pichon-Riviére and L. G. de 
Alvarez de Toledo. Pp. 183-200. 


Music, like any other artistic creation, has form and content, Its form has har- 
mony and time, Harmony is the objective form of the sound and time corresponds 
to life. The form is like a symbol; it is a means of communication that goes be- 
yond, yet is less than, its true meaning. Therefore, music as a symbol is an 
esthetic concept behind which we hide unconscious fantasies. 

The authors base their analysis on study of language, the history of instru- 
ments, anthropology, and other subjects. They conclude that music is that 
which recalls mother's voice, and that it is the most regressive form of sublima- 
tion, representing one's own voice, flatus, and the sounds of fecal material and 
urine and of coitus, These auditory experiences contribute to the devising of 
instruments and the need for musical creation. Man wants to find in the external 
world something similar to the sounds, both his mother's and his own, heard in 
his infancy, He re-creates them in his musical activities, 


Music and Musical Instruments, Port Il. A. A. de Pichon-Riviére and L. G. de 
Alvarez de Toledo, Pp. 941-356. 


Music has two phases, one representing the sounds inside the body, and the 
other representing sounds coming from the outside world. 


Notes on the Theory of Toriras, Enrique Racker. Pp. 357-369, 


acne version of this article appeared in This quARTERLY, Vol. XXIII, 


An acting out ‘is an unconscious act for the relief or temporary solution of 
aoe fan seem adequate only in those con- 
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NOTES 


The Program Committee has chosen three panels to discuss the following topics 
at the Twentieth Congress of the INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOANALYTIC ASSOCIATION in 
Paris, July 28 to August 1, 1957. 


Contributions of Direct Child Observation to Psychoanalysis. 
Moderator: Dr, Ernst Kris 
Presentation: Miss Anna Freud 
Members of the panel: Dr, E, C. M. Frijling-Schreuder, Dr. Liselotte Frankl, 
Mrs. Melanie Klein, Dr. Marianne Kris, Dr, René Spitz, Dr. D. W, Winnicott. 


Neurotic Ego Distortions. 
Moderator: Dr. Robert Waelder 
Presentation: Dr. Maxwell Gitelson 
Members of the panel: Dr. W. H. Gillespie, Dr. Edward Glover, Dr. Maurits 
Katan, Dr. Sacha Nacht. 


Variations in Technique. 
Moderator: Dr. Ralph R. Greenson 
Presentation: Dr. Rudolph Loewenstein n 
Members of the panel: Dr, Maurice Bouvet, Dr, Kurt Eissler, Dr, Sylvia 
Payne, Dr. Annie Reich. 


Members who wish to participate in the discussion from the floor should inform 
the Honorary Secretary, Dr, Ruth S. Eissler, 285 Central Park West, New York 
24, N. Y., in writing, not later than December 31, 1956, to obtain a copy of the 
presentation he wishes to discuss, 

Individual papers are solicited, They should be received by the chairman of 
the program committee not later than January 31, 1957. The reading time 
allotted to each individual paper will be twenty minutes, and ten minutes will 
be reserved for discussion. 

. Dr. Edward Kronold, Chairman 
17 East g6th Street, New York 28, N. Y. 


MEETING OF THE NEW YORK PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 


December 20, 1955. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY OF INSTINCTS: L THE EROTIC 
INSTINCT. Mortimer Ostow, M.D. 


Dr. Ostow seeks to integrate the psychoanalytic theory of the erotic instincts 
with the data of current ethological research, and to amplify Freud's observations 
and hypotheses as published in 1905. As Freud states, psychic energy (libido) is 
made available. by the action of the sexual hormones upon the central nervous 
system, and among humans, after puberty, there is no reason to attribute fluctua- 
tions in the intensity of the sexual drive to alterations in the hormonal content 
of the blood. The psychoanalytic assumption that in the human adult psychic 
derivatives of the sexual instinctual drives fluctuate primarily in response to 
Psychic forces has not been shown to require revision. 
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Sexual behavior in most animals is determined by the procession of the sea- 


sons, with the assistance of hormonal regulation; and specific acts are released 
by perceptible aspects of Potential objects. In humans Freud listed, among the 
sources of infantile sexuality, mechanical excitations, muscular activity, affective 
Processes, and intellectual work. Freud further stated that in humans sexual 
excitation arises as a concomitant affect of a great number of internal processes, 
The author believes that there is a significant difference in pattern between 
animal and human instinctual behavior. The daily activity of the mature human 
consists of three separate types of behavior: first, the consistent background of 
daily work which is the individual's contribution to sustenance of himself, his 
family, and society; second, the pursuit of libidinal relations with love objects; 
third, those acts performed in Tesponse to whatever fortuitous urgent demands 


are clearly components of the reproductive drive and tend to be performed in its 


animal instinctual behavior, the preparatory and consummatory reproductive and 
family sustenance are typically initiated and executed cyclically in response to 
seasonal changes, Displacements appear when the discharge of surplus motivation 


to the oral, anal, phallic, and genital series of sexual aims in psychic development. 
The thwarting of the older Pattern is required so that the newer one can be 


activated, the new pattern being activated only to the extent the old pattern is ` 


inhibited, 


the metapsychology of defense, A defense is essentially a device whereby a pat- 


Which are forced into action by the repression of the infantile forces remain® 


table to the ego is substituted for-one , 
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In the discussion, Dr. Spitz commended Dr. Ostow for employing the theories 

of experimental psychologists, the neurologists, and ecologists to confirm psycho- 
analytic viewpoints, Whereas Ostow conceives of displacement as occurring as a 
consequence of the inhibition of the drive, Spitz offered a different concept. He 
^ described a force gradient couple: one component is the driving force seeking 
discharge; the other component is the gradient or potential which is offered by 
the erotogenic zone of the moment to permit the discharge of the force. He 
believes that when one sexual zone suffers inactivation, another zone concomi- 
tantly becomes available as the result of maturation. This maturation comple- 
ments the myelinization of the lower part of the body in a chronological se- 
quence. Dr. Kubie criticized the employment of psychological characteristics or 
purposes in this classification of instincts. He agreed with Freud that instincts 
should be sorted out on the basis of their physiological, roots and mechanisms, 
and hoped that someday we would cease speaking of the concept ‘instinct’, and 
substitute a more precise terminology, Kubie concluded that the term ‘instinctual’ 
should be used for behavior wherein the biochemical and the synaptic neuronal 
“network play a major role. Dr. Sillman commended the author's attempt at in- 
tegration of psychoanalysis with ethology. He believed that the instinctual be- 
havior of animals reveals a great deal of how and why man operates. He thought, 
however, that displacement of instinct among animals is a species of regression 
and reversal. It was his opinion that repression in humans can be better explained 
by the hypothesis of the ‘counterinstinct’ concept, i.e., an instinctive aversion to 
certain instincts. 


MORTON M. GOLDEN 


The founder, in 1932, of the CHICAGO INSTITUTE FOR PSYCHOANALYSIS, Dr. Franz 
Alexander, is retiring as director of that Institute to become director of the re- 
search center of the Mount Sinai Hospital in Los Angeles, California. On his 
retirement from the Chicago Institute in October 1956, Dr. Alexander was the 
' guest of honor at a banquet given in Chicago. Lawrence F. Stern, Chairman of 
the Board of Directors and of the Board of Trustees, presided. Helen Ross, Ad- 
ministrative Director of the Chicago Institute, was mistress of ceremonies. The 
principal speaker was Dr. John Romano, Chairman of the Department of Medi- 
cine, University of Rochester. Dr. Alexander is being succeeded at the Chicago 
Institute by Dr. Gerhart Piers, an alumnus of that Institute. 


A PROGRAM FOR TRAINING PSYCHIATRISTS IN NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTIONS FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE has been inaugurated in connection with the State University 
Medical School in Brooklyn to serve the metropolitan area, and another is being 
planned for upper New York State to center around the State University Medical 
School in Syracuse. Dr. Sandor Rado, recently retired from the psychiatric faculty 
9f the Columbia Medical School and the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
will direct the program now beginning in the metropolitan area. 
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